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N a somewhat wild part of the coast of England, between one and 
two hundred miles distant from the metropolis, lies a small town or 
village called Danesheld. The land on either side of it rises high, higher 
in some parts than in others, and overlooks the sea, and the descent of 
the rocks is in places perpendicular. Not in all. There are parts 
where they slope back so gradually that a sure foot may descend with 
ease ; and in these the hard nature of the rock appears to have 
softened with time, for grass grows upon the sides, and even wild 
flowers. In ancient times it was a settlement of the Danes: and 
there is no doubt that the name, now corrupted into Danesheld, was 
formerly written Danes’ Hold. To the right of the village, as you 
stand facing the sea, the land is wild and rugged, and without sign of 
human habitation ; to the left, towards the east, may be seen some 
scattered houses of a superior description, two or three of them hand- 
some mansions ; and behind, lies quite a colony of poor cottages and 
fishermen’s huts, older than the mansions, older even than the village. 
It should be noticed that all these houses lie with their faces to the 
sea, the highroad running immediately before some of them ; and the 
green heights, or plain, extending out between the road and the rocks. 
Beyond all, still towards the east, and about a mile distant from the 
village, rise the conspicuous towers of Dane Castle; a long but not 
high building, its red stone dark with age. A tower is at either end, 
and a square turret surmounts the great gateway in the middle: from 
which turret a flag is always floating when the castle’s chief, Lord 
Dane, is sojourning at it. Like the rest of the dwellings it faces the 
sea, a narrow strip of greensward intervening between the gates and 
the highroad. Beyond the road, which has neither hedge nor wall of 
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boundary, the grassland stretches out smooth and flat to the edge of 
the heights; it is broad too just here, nearly a quarter of a mile inter- 
vening between the castle and the sea. Opposite to the extreme end 
of the castle, and very near to the brow of the heights, are the ruins 
of what was the chapel in the days of the monks ; its walls stand yet, 
and its casements, from which the glass has long since gone, are 
sheltered around with prolific ivy, a darker screen than any glass 
could be. The lords of Dane would cause this ivy to be trimmed 
occasionally, but it is a clustering mass. Traces of the altar and of its 
once-inscribed gravestones may be seen still inside, but no roof remains ; 
it is open alike to the calm sky and the stormy one. A picturesque 
sight does that old ruin present in the slanting beams of the rising 
and the setting sun ; still more so in the pale, mystic beauty of a moon- 
light night. In this part the rocks are perpendicular and not very 
high ; somewhat further on they recede greatly, and some rude steps 
are cut in them to the beach below; the young Danes in their boy- 
hood, the present lord’s two sons, would run up and down these steps 
with impunity, to get to their boat, which they kept moored underneath. 

Behind the castle there is a garden—not much of one; flowers and 
fruit do not seem to flourish here ; and, lying back between the castle 
and the village, may be seen the signs of husbandry—ploughed fields, 
grasslands, with here and there a farm-house surroundel by its ricks 
and barns—all, or nearly all, belonging to Lord Dane—village, 
houses, lands; the various tenants paying him rent for their occupancy. 

It was a sunshiny day in spring. Perched upon a gate that led 
into a clover-field, within view of the castle windows at the end 
facing Danesheld; within view also of the highroad and the green 
. plain before it, there sat a gentleman, doing something to a fishing- 
rod. He, looked about eight-and-twenty; a tall, slender man, with 
good features, though somewhat thin and sharp, and dark eyes. His 
velveteen shooting-coat was thrown back from his shoulders, for the 
day was really warm; and he was whistling softly at his work. 
Hearing footsteps, he lifted his eyes, and saw, advancing from the 
direction of the village, a middle-aged man, a stranger, who wore the 
attire of a gentleman-sailor. As the stranger neared the gate he lifted 
his glazed hat from his head; but whether in courtesy, or whether 
merely to wipe his brow with his handkerchief, was not clearly 
obvious, 

“Ts that Dane Castle?” asked the stranger. 

“ Yes.” 

“T thought it must be,” was the comment of the sailor, spoken in 
an undertone. “ Are the family at the castle now ?” 

He of the fishing-rod pointed towards the flag. ‘ There’s the sign 
of it. When his lordship of Dane is at home you see the flag waving 
there ; in his absence it does not show.” 
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“But why so?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders; his manner of speech was 
idle, characterized by a sort of cool equanimity almost bordering on 
ridicule; not ridicule of the stranger, but of the Danes he was 
speaking of. “ Because it’s one of the old Dane customs. They have 
some queer ones. Those scrolls and crosses you see on the flag are the 
Dane arms.” 

“ Are both the sons at home? Pardon my questions,” continued 
the stranger; “I made acquaintance with one of them abroad, some 
years ago.” 

“The younger one is at home—the ex-captain,” replied the young 
man, equably, as though to answer questions on the Dane family were 
as much his business in life just then as the splicing of the fishing- 
rod. “The heir is in Paris. He is a fast man, and a continental life 
suits him.” 

“ Are the brothers still at variance ?” 

“They are; and always will be.” 

“Some dispute about fortune, is it not ?” 

“Some ill-blood; no dispute. There might be dispute if that would 
alter the existing state of things; but it wont. Not that the ill-blood 
is on the captain’s side; I’ll give him his due in that: the fault is the 
heir’s.” 

“Ts there not a young lady staying at the castle?” resumed the 
stranger, after a pause. “TI forget her name.” 

“ Adelaide Errol,” was the answer, given with the same coolness of 
tone and manner; but this time the young man lifted his eyes, and 
scanned the sailor. “A wild Scotch lassie, you may have heard her 
called, for it is what Danesheld styles her.” 

“T have heard her called an angel,” returned the sailor ; “ nothing 
less laudatory.” 

“Then,” and the dark eyes were fixed on the stranger as 
though they would read him through and through, “if you have 
heard that, I'll wager it was from no other than Harry Dane.” 

“From William Dane.” 

“ William Henry ; it is all one; we dub him Harry here. The old 
peer is fond of the name of Harry; my lady also; and they have 
rarely called him anything else.” 

“And the name of -the elder one is Geoffry, I remember. 
He——” 

“You'd not find the heir to Dane named anything but Geoffry,” 
came the interruption. ‘“ Another of their superstitions.” 

“Tndeed! Is William Dane to marry Adelaide Errol ?” 

The gentleman raised his eyebrows. “People say so. The cap- 
tain, gallant son of Mars though he be—or was—has singed his 
wings in the brightness of her fascinations. He * 
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“T wish you'd talk plain English, sir,” cried the stranger, a little 
testily, upon which the other accorded him a prolonged stare. 

“What else am I talking—Dutch ?” 

“ Rhapsody ; and it is a language I never understood. Is Captain 
Dane to marry the young lady, or is he not ?” 

“What a very unreasonable man you seem to be,” was the rejoinder, 
accompanied by a half laugh. “Don’t I tell you it is said he will? 
Captain Harry worships the very ground she treads on. You'll call 
that rhapsody again, perhaps; but it is fact.” 

“ And she ?” . 

The young man drew down his lips with an air that seemed to 
intimate it was no business of his. “How do I know? there’s no 
answering for women. Perhaps she returns his love; perhaps she 
does not. My Lady Dane impresses upon her the fact that the 
Honourable William Henry, although he may be getting on for 
middle life, is no bad match for a portionless damsel.” 

“William Dane is rich,” remarked the stranger. 

“T wish I were a tithe as rich. Some arrangement exists in the 
Dane family by which the younger branches step into their fortune as 
soon as they are of age ; and Harry, who comprised all the branches 
in his own person, took possession of his. It was fifty thousand 
pounds. ‘To the back of that there was another fifty thousand ; more 
—for it had been accumulating some few years—left him by his uncle 
William Henry Verner. And the captain can’t be spending half his 
income. Just now, visiting at home, he is spending nothing.” 

“ How long does he intend to remain at home ?” 

“You had better ask that of Adelaide Errol. When he arrived at 
home, he said he had come for a week or two——” 

“You mean when he landed from the States ?” 

“T mean when he landed from the States. And what the deuce 
brought him wandering so long in the States has always been a 
mystery to’me. He must have grown into a born American! He 
came home, saying he should remain a week or two: that’s six months 
ago: and he’s here still, fooled by this mad passion for the— But 
it’s no business of mine,” broke off the young man. “He once talked 
of repurchasing into the army ; for my part I can’t think why he sold 
out of it.” 

“Why do call it a mad passion ?” 

The young man took out his penknife, and leisurely scraped a spot 
off the fishing-rod. 

“Random figures of speech slip from us at times. They frequently 
intend no meaning.” 

“T beg your pardon. That may be the Dane family.” 

The young man turned his head. A group had appeared on the 
greensward near the chapel, the most prominent object amidst it being 
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an invalid chair, in which reclined a fine-looking old man, whose grey 
hair was fast turning to white. It was pushed forward by a man- 
servant in the Dane livery—purple velvet waistcoat and breeches, and 
a white coat laced with silver. A tall, fine, very handsome old lady 
accompanied the chair. Behind came a man of noble features, who 
might be approaching his fortieth year, upright and stately, slender 
still, and far above the middle height. A fair girl of nineteen walked 
by his side—danced, rather ; for now she was before him, now behind 
him, chattering to him, and putting forth all her attractions, as it was 
in her nature to do. She had a very brilliant complexion, blue eyes, 
and a mass of flaxen hair—a lovely vision undeniably, taken alto- 
gether ; but the features were not very good, and the eyes roved about 
too much for true ones. Behind all, came another footman in the 
same livery. 

“ You are right,” was the answer; “it is the Dane family. They 
have been taking my lord for his morning airing. The two servants 
relieve each other in pushing the chair.” 

“Ts Lord Dane an invalid ?” 

“ An invalid!” echoed the young man, as he hastily put his fishing- 
rod together. “It is to be hoped neither you nor I shall ever be such 
an one. Lord Dane had a dreadful fall with his horse last autumn, 
when out hunting, and has become paralyzed in the lower limbs. 
There’s no'cure for him, the doctors say; it will only go on from bad 
to worse. And now, Mr. Sailor, I must wish you a good morning.” 

“T thank you for your courtesy in answering my questions,” said 
the sailor. 

“Sir,” rejomed the young man, in a deliberate tone, and he turned 
round to speak it, “I have told you nothing that you might not have 
heard from any man, woman, or child within the dominions of my 
Lord Dane. The politics of the family, so far, are patent to the 
world.” 

He sauntered away as he spoke with that indolent languor of move- 
ment we are apt to associate with the idea of a gentleman; perhaps 
because it belongs so exclusively to the upper classes. The sailor looked 
at the distant group; he had no difficulty in divining that the tall old 
lady must be Lady Dane; the young and pretty one Adelaide Errol. 
Captain Dane he knew. 

At that moment another person came up, walking along the road 
from the direction of the village; a dark, short, thickset man, dressed 
in the plain black attire of an upper servant. The sailor—as we have 
been calling him, though he was nothing of the sort—went forward to 
the road and accosted him. 

“Can you tell me who that gentleman is?” he inquired, pointing to 
the one with the fishing-rod. 

“Tt is Mr. Herbert Dane.” 
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“Not a son of Lord Dane ?” cried the other, seeming puzzled. 

The man threw back his head, as though the question hurt his con- 
sequence. “Oh dear, no; he is nothing but a relative. That is Lord 
Dane’s son, the Honourable Captain Dane.” 

He was moving on after speaking, but the sailor once more arrested 
him. 

“ Ravensbird, I think you have forgotten me.” 

The man turned round and stared, and then touched his hat with 
respect. 

“Colonel Moncton! Indeed, sir, I beg your pardon. I don’t think 
I had looked at you’; I was{watching the family. We often see strange 
sailors about here, and I took you for one.” 

“Tell your master I am here, Ravensbird. Stay; don’t say who it 
is before them all. I have no time to call at the castle. Say to 
Captain Dano that a stcange gentleman wishes to speak to him.” 

The servant touched his hat again and hastened forward. Herbert 
Dane had joined the party then: they were just entering the castle 
gates. Ravensbird spoke to Captain Dane, whose servant he was, and 
the latter turned. 

“A gentleman wants me? What gentleman, Ravensbird? Where 
is he?” 

“ Down there, sir. He wishes to see you very particularly.” 

Captain Dane felt annoyed, and walked away impatiently. That 
fair girl by his side was more to him than all the gentlemen in the 
world. She looked after him, and then threw her eyes—rather self- 
willed eyes, and not always pleasant in expression, in spite of their 
azure brightness—on the servant. 

“ Who is it, Ravensbird ?” 

“A stranger, my lady.” 

“And a Yankee,” added Herbert Dane; “ as Ill protest, by his 
accent.” 

They were underneath the great gateway now, and the young lady 
at once put her arm within Mr. Herbert Dane’s, and began to pace it 
with him, while the servants were occupied in taking in Lord Dane. 
Herbert told her of the stranger’s questioning curiosity ; and they both 
laughed together. 

The account given by Herbert Dane of the family was a correct one, 
so far as it went, and was patent, as he had observed, to the world— 
that is, to the world of Danesheld. Lord and Lady Dane had but two 
sons, no other children; and since the two grew up, had not derived 
much comfort from either. The heir, Geoffry, was a spendthrift, pass- 
ing his time chiefly away, and when at home, making it disagreeable 
with his temper ; but nevertheless he was the favourite, and had been 
indulged to excess. He was terribly envious of his younger brother ; 
of his popularity, his good looks, and, above all, of his fine income—a 
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far larger one than he enjoyed, for Lord Dane had heavy expenses, and 
could not give him an exorbitant allowance. An enmity grew up 
between the brothers—“ bitter blood,” Danesheld called it—and there 
seemed little prospect but it would be lasting. The chief offender was 
undoubtedly Geofiry; he flung scorn and insult upon Harry; and 
Harry, hot-tempered, retorted in kind. Neither could there be a doubt 
that Harry Dane in his heart resented the love and favour lavished at 
home on his brother. When Captain Dane was three-and-twenty, he 
accompanied his regiment to Canada: a few years’ stay there, and he 
came home an invalid; and then he sold out. After a year or so of 
home sojourn, he went again to America ; and from that period he had 
chiefly lived in the New World, travelling about to different parts of it, 
and paying a visit to England on rare occasions. Now his stay in the 
old home promised to be a longer one, for he had fallen in love with 
the Lady Adelaide Errol. He spoke already to her of marriage ; he 
spoke fondly of taking her out to America afterwards, to introduce her 
to his friends there; and then he proposed to return to England and 
settle down for good. Herbert Dane was not far wrong when he said 
the captain worshipped the very ground she trod upon. The chief 
pleasure of his existence seemed that of being ever with her; and 
there’s no doubt he imparted to her in confidence much of the history 
of his past life. 

And the Lady Adelaide? She was one of the veriest, vainest 
coquettes that ever set on fire the iove of man: well-meaning, on the 
whole, but suspiciously heartless. People, looking fondly on her win- 
ning ways, were apt to say what a warm-natured, sweet girl she was. 
They were entirely mistaken: few girls were so innately selfish, 
though as yet she was unconscious of it. She had come to Dane 
Castle two years ago. The daughter of the deceased Earl of Irkdale, 
a very poor Scotch peer, on the death of her mother, who was the 
sister of Lady Dane, Adelaide Errol found herself without a home; for 
that of her brother, the wild young earl, was not a desirable one ; Lady 
Dane sent for her to Danesheld, and she arrived with her French maid, 
Sophie ; and had been turning the heads of the neighbourhood at large 
ever since. 

Captain Dane walked quickly up to the stranger, when their hands 
met in a warm clasp. Colonel Moncton was an American, and they 
had been close friends. They corresponded yet, and it was in Captain 
Dane’s recent letters that the colonel had read of Adelaide Errol. 
Nothing could exceed Captain Dane's astonishment; he had supposed 
him to be safe in New York. 

“ Where in the world did you spring from ?” he exclaimed. “Have 
you taken a tour through the bowels of the earth, and come up on 
this side ?” 

Colonel Moncton laughed. “I was tempted into buying a yacht, 
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and must needs try her at once, like a child with a new toy. The 
wind was fair and wafted us to England. We put in at Plymouth, and 
there—— ” 

“ And thence you came round to Danesheld, like the good fellow 
that you are!” interrupted Captain Dane, in a burst of gratification. 
“T heard an hour ago there was a large clipper-built yacht in the bay, 
sporting the stars and the stripes, but I never thought of you. I was 
going down to haye a look at her: the passion for yachting was 
on myself once.” 

“T was about to say,” continued the American, gravely, “ that when 
we reached Plymouth I found the last mail had brought over letters 
forme. Dane, they are letters of recall. My wife has been seized 
with sudden illness, and we are putting back again with all speed.” 

“But you will surely stay a little time with me—at least a day or 
two ?” 

“T cannot, indeed. Pardon the seeming discourtesy, Dane. As 
the yacht had put in here, I would not leave without trying to see 
you, but s 

“Then you did not put in on purpose?” cried Captain Dane, in a 
tone of reproach. 

“The yacht’s master put in because he could not help himself. We 
ran foul of a stupid barge last evening, and got some slight damage : 
nothing to speak of—a few hours will repair it. Walk down with me 
and look at her.” 

“ But you will come into the castle first, and be introduced to my 
family ?” 

“This afternoon I will,” answered the American, as he linked his 
arm within his friend’s, and led him towards the village, close beyond 
which was situated the small bay. “You have Ravensbird with you 
still, I see ?” 

“Oh yes, he’s a fixture. They don’t like him at the castle: he’s 
too independent for them. He suits me; and he is in my confidence, 
besides.” 

“Who was that bright-looking girl you were walking with, just 
now ?” 

The red rose actually dyed the captain’s cheeks, obviously as though 
they had been a schoolgirl’s. His love was powerful within him. 

“That was Adelaide Errol.” 


“JT thought so. And when are you to take possession of her ?—as 
we say of other things.” 

“Ti is impossible to know with any certainty,” answered the cap- 
tain, his lips parting with a fond smile. “She is a capricious little 
beauty, as capricious as your yacht, Moncton, and plays fast and loose. 
It will be some time this year.” 


“ And shall you never visit the New Country again ?” 
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“Once more; and bring her with me, I hope. I must make 
arrangements, you know, for having my: 6s 

At that moment Mr. Herbert Dane overtook them, his fishing-rod 
still in his hand. He strolled by their side, speaking a few idle sen- 
tences, but Captain Dane did not appear to encourage him, neither 
did he introduce him to his friend. So Herbert Dane walked on. 

“The gentleman is a relative of yours, I believe,” observed Colonel 
Moncton. 

“A cousin. His father was the Honourable Herbert Dane, Lord 
Dane’s brother; but the Honourable Herbert got out of his money, 
and has left his son and daughters nearly penniless. But for an 
income secured to Miss Dane, they’d not have enough to live. I don’t 
think it is of much consequence to Herbert in the long run; he has 
the same talent for spending, and would inevitably have got through 
all, if his father had not. A mine of gold, more or less, would be 
nothing to him, could he have his fling at it.” 

“ Does he live at the castle ?” 

“Certainly not. Ill show you where he lives directly. The worst 
thing his father ever did for him was to bring him up to no profession. 
The Church, the Bar, the Civil Service, all are legitimate openings for 
a poor man of family; the Army scarcely is, because you can't get 
along in that ,without{a private fortune. Tmsorry for Herbert, on the 
whole, though I don’t like him.” 

Turning down a green lane on the right as he spoke, which led to 
three or four houses, Captain Dane halted before one of them ; a small, 
low dwelling, covered with ivy. It was a pretty place, though little 
larger than a cottage ; a verdant lawn in front, with some beds of un- 
pretending flowers. 

“That's his house, and there Herbert vegetates, doing no earthly 
thing in life except a bit of fishing or a day’s sporting. The house is 
his, and he and his sister live there—a fond, foolish girl, who thinks 
him perfection. She has three hundred a year of her own, and Her- 
bert has about one, and so - 

What further revelations Captain Dane might have made were put 
a summary stop to. A young lady, with a profusion of ringlets and 
very pink cheeks, came running out along the garden path, burst open 
the little iron gate, and caught hold of his arm. She was in a thin, 
airy dress, and had the most childish manner in the world. 

“Oh, Harry, I’m so glad to see you! I’m going away this after- 
noon, you know, for a week or two. You said you'd come last. night 
and wish me good-bye.” 

7 " But I was unable to come, Cecilia. Colonel Moncton, Miss 
ane. 

Miss Dane curtsied, and simpered, and blushed, and put her hands 
to the tips of her ringlets, and was altogether overbashed at the sight 
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of the stranger. But Captain Dane had no time to waste on her this 
morning. He wished her a pleasant visit and walked away. 

“Poor Cecilia!” he laughed, as he put his arm within his friend’s. 
“She’s a goodhearted little soul, but has not a particularly large share 
of brains.” ; 

They went on through the town and reached the small bay—so 
small as to be unavailable for large craft—where the yacht was lying. 
A beautiful vessel was this American yacht; she was named the 
Pearl, and was at the present moment the pride of Colonel Moncton’s 
life. He was fond of fresh pastimes and fresh toys; and, being a 
man of good fortune, could afford to indulge his fancies. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ravensbird had entered the castle, and sought a 
companionship he was fond of seeking, that of Lady Adelaide’s French 
maid, Sophie Defiloe. He was a dark, sallow-complexioned, stern- 
looking man, ugly at the first glance, but nevertheless the face was an 
honest one, and there was a kindly expression in the penetrating black 
eyes. The castle wondered what pretty Sophie could see in Richard 
Ravensbird ; but ugly men often find the greatest favour with women, 
as all the world knows. He had been into the town on an errand for 
her now, and she would only abuse him for it. 

“'There’s your commission, Mam’selle Sophie,” said he, putting on 
the table a small paper parcel. “TI hope it’s executed to your mind.” 

Sophie unfolded the paper and took out its contents, three or four 
yards of inch-wide ribbon. She was an exceedingly neat, trim damsel, 
dressed to perfection in her quiet attire; her features were saucy, her 
eyes dark grey, and her head and hair might have made the fortune 
of any hairdresser’s window. She stamped her foot petulantly as her 
eyes fell on the ribbon. 

“Tf ever I saw the like!” she exclaimed—and she spoke English 
with great fluency, though with a foreign accent. “I send you to 
buy me four yards of blue ribbon, and you bring purple! I have 
told you, fifty times and fifty, that you have not the eye for the 
colours.” 

Ravyensbird laughed. Her grumbling was sweeter to him than 
others’ praise, and Mademoiselle Sophie knew that it was, and pre- 
sumed accordingly. “I did my best, Sophie; wont it do?” 

“Do! It must do. If I order you back you might bring grey ; 
but don’t think you are going ribbon-buying for me again. You need 
not expect it.” 

“You sent me, Sophie.” 

“And if Idid? Did I expect you would be more stupid than a 
camel? Hand me my workbox, monsieur. It is on the table there. 
Who was that sailor-gentleman you were talking with, by the swing 
gate ?” 

Ravensbird handed the workbox, throwing his keen eyes on her as 
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he did so. “ How did you know I was talking to any one by the 
swing gate, Sophie ?” 

“T stand at the tower-window in my Lady Adelaide’s room ; I look 
out for you and the ribbon. ‘He is taking his time,’ I say to myself, 
‘ standing there to talk.’ Who was it?” 

“A friend of the captain’s; a gentleman we used to know in 
America.” 

“What did he talk about?” inquired Sophie, who had all the in- 
satiable curiosity of her nation and sex. 

Ravensbird laughed ; he generally answered her questions with the 
same sort of condescending pleasure that we answer an attractive child. 
“ He did not talk of much, Sophie. The chief thing he asked me was 
whether Herbert Dane was my lord’s son.” 

“ Ah,” responded ‘Sophie, “if he were my lord’s son, things here 
might go a little smoother.” 

“ What things?” inquired Ravensbird, opening his eyes. 

“ What things!” repeated Sophie, ironically. “I say to myself this 
long while that you and your master are the only blind ones in the 
castle: except, perhaps, my Lord Dane. You think my young lady 
has the love for your master; he thinks so. Bah!” 

“What is up now?” cried Ravensbird, after a pause of astonish- 
ment, 

“There is nothing up that there has not been all along,” returned 
Sophie, with cool equanimity, “if you had but looked out to see it. My 
young lady is a flirt ; she’s vain ; she likes all the admiration she can get, 
whether it is from Captain Dane or whether it is from Squire Lester ; 
but in a corner of her heart there is one more precious than either. 
He was there a long while; long before your master camo home and 
put the upset to things by wanting her for himself.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed Ravensbird. 

“TI mean that there’s love between those two, Mr. Ravensbird. 
Have you got no wits that you should stare so?” 

“Can you allude to Herbert Dane ?” 

Sophie nodded as she bit off an end of cotton. “They love each 
other to folly.” 

“Then, if so, how dare she delude my master by her false smiles ?” 
cried Rayensbird, going into a white heat with indignation. 

“She does it for a purpose,” was the cool answer. “Just about the 
time that your master came home, my Lady Dane began to suspect 
that she and Mr. Herbert cared for each other, and she spoke about it, 
and my young lady was sick to death with fright, lest he should be 
sent away, or they be otherwise separated. So when Captain Dane 
came forward with his grand offers, she made a show of accepting him 
to blind my Lady Dane; she makes a show of accepting his love to 
blind him, because she will not let the truth be known, for Mr. Her- 
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bert’s sake. As to her marrying the captain, I hope my ears wont 
ache till that time comes.” 

Richard Ravensbird, standing against a side-table, felt like one who 
was listening to some awful plot, to a wicked conspiracy. Had the in- 
fernal machine of Fieschi been pointed at his head and brains, he could 
not have shrunk from it as a worse danger than the one he seemed to 
shrink from now. As he looked at Sophie with bewildered eyes, much 
of the past seemed to grow suddenly clear to him. He remembered 
how often he had seen the Lady Adelaide lingering with Herbert 
Dane; he remembered how, times and again, he had seen her exer- 
cising some little cunning ruse to avoid his master. And he had set 
it all down to the natural coquetry of woman. 

“Do they meet in private ?” he asked. 

** When they can; just once in away. She runs out now and then 
on a fine evening to get a little walk with him. My lady drops asleep 
after dinner in the drawing-room; my lord keeps Captain Dane with 
him at the dinner-table; and she slips on her grey cloak, putting the 
hood over her head, and goes. Mr. Herbert is waiting for her, and 
they just take one turn across the heights by the chapel ruins, and 
back again. She dare not stay many minutes for fear of being 
missed.” 

“Treacherous she-serpent!” muttered Ravensbird, whose amazed 
ears were tingling with indignation. “Why, Sophie, it—it—it’s a 
shocking thing for her to do! It’s not respectable.” 

“Tt’s not what?” shrieked Sophie. “It’s not what ?” 

“Well, and it is not,” persisted Ravensbird; “not for a young 
lady like her. She is engaged to my master, to Captain Dane, and 
she goes out with a hood over her head and meets somebody else! 
At any rate, it’s not seemly.” 

“You want a hood over your head,” cried Sophie, treating him to a 
specimen of her woman’s tongue. “Is not Mr. Herbert Dane my 
lord’s nephew, and is he not to be trusted to take care of her? She’s 
to be trusted herself, for the matter of that, for there never was one 
less likely than she to run into danger ; she’s giddy and thoughtless in 
trifles, but she’s as wise as you are, mon ami, in great things. What 
do you fear for her ?—that the sea will rise on the heights and swal- 
low her up? If she walked out with Captain Dane, or with Mr. 
Lester, or with my lord himself, would you say it was ‘not respect- 
able?’ Go along!” 

“But look at the treachery!” cried Ravensbird. “My master is 
honourable, unsuspicious, open as the day, and he ought to know of 
this. It’s shameful treachery, I tell you, Sophie. If nobody else 
enlightens him, I will.” 

“ My friend,” interrupted Sophie, emphatically, “ you just take my 
advice, for it’s good—don’t you interfere. Folks that tell unpalatable 
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truths never get thanked. Let things have their course: when Cap- 
tain Dane presses for the marriage to be fixed, as he'll do soon, then 
she must speak out herself, and that will be the best. Perhaps, after 
all, she may take him—TI should, I know; at any rate she'll have to 
choose between them. But don’t you go and break your head against 
a wall.” 

Metaphorically speaking, Mr. Richard Ravensbird was breaking his 
head against one then; he had never felt so puzzled, so indignant, in 
all his life. He made no open opposition to her advice, thereby allow- 
ing her to suppose that he fell in with it. 

“Herbert Dane!” he repeated, all the scorn of his nature concen- 
trated on the name. “If she must have been false to my master, I 
could better have supposed it was that she loved Squire Lester.” 

Mademoiselle Sophie Defiloe lifted her eyebrows in pity. “That 
shows what you know about such things,” was her retort. “Mr. 
Lester is twice as old as she is. What does she care for Mr. Lester? 
He is the handsomest man in Danesheld, and so she listens to his 
gallant speeches, and likes him to be her slave. If you were a gentle- 
man, she’d square her elbows at you to keep you off, because of your 
ugliness.” 

“‘She’d be welcome,” returned Richard Ravensbird. 

He was too much incensed at the duplicity practised on his master 
to pay heed to the shafts launched by Sophie on himself. He was 
deeply attached to Captain Dane. Clenching his hand as he stood, he 
felt that he should like to deal out her deserts to the Lady Adelaide: a 
rare feeling for the generally phlegmatic Richard Ravensbird. But 
his nature could, on occasions, be aroused into a gust of fierce passion ; 
and in that respect he exactly resembled his master, Captain Dane. 


Cuaprter II. 
KIOKED DOWN STAIRS. 


Tue door on the left hand of the gateway of Dane Castle opened into 
what was called the hall; an apartment that for its spaciousness and 
splendour was the boast of the county. Its walls were hung with 
pictures, no carpet was allowed on its tesselated pavement of rich 
mosaic ; its furniture was massive rather than elegant. In the old 
days, when Lord Dane was in health, and there were large dinner 
gatherings at the castle, this hall was used as the reception-room and 
the withdrawing-room. It communicated with the dining-room by 
folding-doors, a fine apartment also, but not of the large proportions of 
the hall. Both these rooms looked on to the front of the castle, facing 
the sea; the hall extended itself the whole depth of the castle, save 
for a wide stone passage that ran along behind, and into which it also 
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opened ; the dining-room had a smaller room behind it, used now for 
Lord Dane’s sleeping-chamber, which chamber also opened into the 
passage. Above were the drawing-rooms and the best bedchambers. 
On the other side the gateway the rooms were of less account; those 
to the front were not much used ; the kitchens and servants’ sitting- 
rooms were at the back. The stone passage just mentioned ran along 
nearly the whole length of the house—a gloomy passage at the best, 
and of dim light. A staircase wound up from it at either end—the one 
was used by the family, the other chiefly by the servants ; two or three 
uninhabited rooms opened from it towards the back of the castle, of 
which one was notable, if only from its appellation—the death-room. 
Other passages, queer odds and ends of intricate places, abounded in the 
castle; some converging to an entrance-door at the back, which was 
kept locked by Lord Dane’s orders, and the butler, Mr. Bruff, had 
charge of the keys, so that the only used ingress and egress was by the 
great gateway. 

Evening came on—the evening of the day above noticed—and the 
party assembled in the drawing-room previous to dinner, a small 
party—Lady Dane, Adelaide, and a guest, Mr. Lester. Mr. Lester 
—generally called Squire Lester—must have been eight or nine 
and thirty, but he did not look it. He was a gay, fascinating, very 
handsome man, of middle height, with dark hair, and eyes of a violet 
blue. Danesheld was beginning to say that his attraction at the 
castle was the Lady Adelaide—that he was hoping to win her, in 
spite of Harry Dane’s open claims, for his second wife. 

She stood against the window now, talking to him. He was bending 
his stately head as he listened, and his violet eyes were fixed on her 
with an admiration that told its own tale—a tale that Lady Adelaide 
was little loth to listen to; for she lived but in this species of flattery. 
She wore a white dress without ornament, save that it had a bow 
of pink ribbon in front, enclosing a knot of pearls. A pearl necklace 
was round her neck, and pearl bracelets were on her arms just above 
the gloves. Harry Dane came in, and Mr. Lester drew a little away. 

“T thought you were gone,” exclaimed Lady Adelaide. 

“T am later than I ought to be,” he answered. “I have been 
looking for some papers that I want Moncton to take over for me.” 

“T understood your friend was to call and see us to-day, Harry,” 
observed Lady Dane. 

“He will come to-morrow instead. The skipper finds he can’t get 
out before to-morrow evening; so it gives Moncton another day 
here.” 
~ “The skipper!” echoed Lady Dane. “ That’s one of your American- 
isms, Harry.” 

“Indeed, no. I assure you it is native English,” was the laughing 
answer, ‘Good-bye, Adelaide,” | . 
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“A pleasant evening to you,” she rejoined, allowing her hand to rest 
for an instant in his. 

Just then the butler appeared and announced dinner. Captain Dane 
held out his arm to Adelaide. 

“My tardy departure has brought me some reward at least,” he 
said, as he led her away in the wake of Mr. Lester and Lady Dane. 

“A fine reward!” she said, slightingly throwing back her head, 
with a laugh. 

“ A sweet reward!” he murmured in her ear.. “ Adelaide,” came 
the impassioned addition, “to have you on my arm like this, though 
it be but for a minute, will impart a thrill of joy to my veins for the 
whole evening.” 

Down the handsome staircase, through the spacious hall, and into 
the dining-room. There he left her, bowing over her hand, which he 
held again in his, with something of chivalrous courtesy. He was on 
his way to dine on board the yacht with Colonel Moncton, who had 
declined an invitation to the castle. 

Lord Dane was already at the head of the table, seated. He was 
always in his place, as now, before the guests came in. A fine host 
still, of commanding presence. Nothing of his malady was apparent 
now: he’enjoyed his dinner—he was full of wit and repartee; and 
Lord Dane had ever been a man of brilliant conversation. None, 
seeing him thus, could suspect he had not the full use of his lower 
limbs, or that he was held up by mechanical support. Lady Dane 
took her seat opposite to him, Mr. Lester and Adelaide on either side, 
and the dinner began, Bruff and two servants being in attendance. 

It was a lovely night, almost as bright as day; and Richard 
Ravensbird, somewhat later in the evening, was standing at the castle 
gateway, enjoying the moonlight. Before him stretched the smooth, 
green table-land; the sea beyond it almost as smooth and calm. 
Standing where he did, however, he could only see the distant sea, not 
the waves underneath the heights. On the right were the scattered 
villas ; further on, the village and its lights; nearly opposite him were 
the old chapel ruins, their glassless casements and ivied walls, broken 
in places, ghostly and weird-looking as the moonbeams fell on them. 

Mr. Richard Ravensbird contemplated the scene to his satisfaction, 
and then strolled across the road, over the grass, and went inside the 
ruins. There was an aperture at either end, each serving for a door- 
way, so that you could walk right through.. Grass was growing in 
places ; the gravestones, discernible yet, cold and grey, covered the 
remains of those who had for centuries been dust of the dust. Pieces 
of the marble flooring were left still; and traces of niches, and nooks, 
and miniature altars, peculiar to the places of worship of the Roman 
Catholics. Such relics had no attraction for Richard Ravensbird, and 
he quitted the ruins and walked to the edge of the heights. In this 
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one part the rocks were not very high—not at all formidable ; and Mr. 
Ravensbird looked down at the strip of land underneath, which formed 
the beach ; it was very narrow here, and for about two hours at high- 
tide was covered by the water, when it was of course impassable; at 
other times preventive-men paced it—a warning to smugglers. 

These preventive-men had each his marked-out beat, extending 
nominally a mile in length, but it was a very short one; and their 
pacings were so timed (or ought to have been) that they met at the 
given boundary at a certain moment, exchanged the signal “All well ;” 
and then turned back again. Scandal-mongers said they lingered 
sometimes in each other’s company at these meeting-points; had 
been seen to light pipes, and produce black bottles from some holes in 
the rocks, and altogether make themselves comfortable. The super- 
visor heard the rumour, and said they had better let him catch them 
at it. A sad event had occurred on the beach a week previous to this. 
The man on this portion of the beat sat down, as was supposed, and fell 
asleep, and the tide overwhelmed him and carried him out to sea. The 
body was washed ashore the next day, and a subscription was now 
being raised for the wife and children. Lord Dane headed it with a 
donation of five pounds. The next sum on the list was twenty-five. 
It was recorded under the initial “H,” and was suspected (and with 
truth) to be from Harry Dane, who would not openly put himself 
down for a larger sum than his father. 

As Ravensbird stood looking down, the preventive-man on duty that 
night came slowly round the point, a little higher up, where the rocks 
projected and shut out the view beyond. Ravensbird waited until he 
was underneath, and then called to him. 

“Ts that you, Mitchel ?” 

The man looked up. At first he could not distinguish who was 
speaking. , 

“Don’t you know me, Mitchel? It’s light enough. Take care 
you don’t go to sleep, as poor Biggs did.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Ravensbird. No sir; I'll take care of that. We 
think it must have been just about this very spot that he sat down and 
yielded to drowsiness, if he did yield to it. And we have been talking 
pretty freely among ourselves, saying what nonsense it is to make us 
pace this strip of beach. Why, in some places—round that point, for 
one—it’s not a foot broad that we have to wind round! Biggs is just 
as likely to have slipped off, and got drowned that way, as to have 
dropped asleep.” 

“Tf you can make the revenue officers think it’s nonsense, and take 
you off the duty, the smugglers will be obliged to you.” 

“Not at all, sir. They could move us on to the heights, and there 


we should be out of danger. There’s not many smugglers left now- 
a-days.” 
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* You must be timorous men to fancy there’s danger where you are. 
A child might keep himself out of it.” 


“Being on the watch constant, perhaps he might: but one gets off 
the watch sometimes.” 


Ravensbird laughed. ‘Thanks to what you take to warm you on a 
’ chilly night, Mitchel.” 

“No, indeed, sir, you are out there. We take nothing, and dare 
not; it would be as much as our places were worth. I say, Mr. 
Ravensbird, don’t you lean over so far! You might be attacked with 
giddiness.” 

“Not I;” answered Ravensbird. “TI like looking over heights; my 
nerves are steady.” 

“Tt’s more than I like,” was the answer. “And that would be a 
nasty fall; it would be sure to break limbs, and it might take life. 
Good night, sir.” 

“T don’t covet the fall. Good night, if you are progressing on- 
wards. I suppose the tide will soon be up.” 

The preventive-man passed on, and Richard Ravensbird strolled 
back to the ruins. Barely had he entered them, when he saw some 
one approaching from the direction of Danesheld, and recognised 
Herbert Dane. 

“Then Sophie was right!” he exclaimed. And up to that very 
moment there had been a grain of welcome doubt in the man’s mind. 

Mr. Dane advanced, whistling ; he put his back against one of the 
ivy-covered window-frames, and looked out in the direction of the 
castle. Leaning against the ruins in this manner, there was no fear 
of his being discovered by any stray passers in the road. 

She came up presently, enveloped in her over-cloak, her feet swift. 
Herbert Dane hastened forward to meet her; and Mr. Ravensbird, 
safely ensconced inside the ruins, called down something that was not 
a blessing on all treachery. Herbert Dane took her on his arm, and 
they walked quickly through the chapel to the open ground beyond 
it—ran, indeed, for the young lady seemed impatient. Mr. Ravensbird 
hid himself in the darkest nook, as they passed, and then gingerly 
followed them, and peeped out as they paced about between the chapel 
and the heights, she clinging lovingly to his arm. 

“Ts the gallant captain at home this evening?” Ravensbird heard 
him ask. 

“No, he is gone on board the American’s yacht. Squire Lester is 
dining with us. Oh, Herbert,” she added, with a gay laugh, “I 
think, what with one admirer and another, my head will be turned. 
He, the squire, is growing more demonstrative.” 

“Squire Lester’s nobody, Adelaide. The only one to be feared is 


nearer home.” 


“You need not fear,” she impulsively answered. “I hate him! I 
VoL. XVII. 0 
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despise him! He may be one that men esteem and women admire, 
but he has set his unwelcome love upon me, and therefore I hate 
him !” 

“He is the Honourable Harry Dane, and his purse is weighty ;” 
remarked Herbert, with bitterness. ‘ No despicable rival.” 

“Tf you begin like that I shall go back again,” she returned, with 
an affectation of pretty childishness. “You know that he is nothing 
to me; that I shall never marry him, though I am obliged to let it be 
thought I will. Why he—but I must not tell that; I gave my 
promise. Do you fear I would marry him, Herbert, when I—I—care 
only for you?” 

“ What is it that you may not tell?” inquired Herbert Dane. 

“Oh, nothing; only something he said,” she answered, carelessly ; 
“it does not concern either you or me. You are cross with me, 
Herbert: you think I ought not to encourage him, but where’s the 
help for it? If my aunt’ suspected I cared for you, or you for me, we 
should be sent flying to opposite corners of the earth.” 

“ Adelaide, this deception cannot go on for ever; an explanation 
must come.” 

_ “T suppose it must, sometime.” 

“ And when it does ?” 

“ Now, please don’t worry about the future, Herbert! When it does 
come, I daresay I shall manage some way. Do you know what idea 
floats sometimes through my mind—that I will tell Harry the truth, 
how we love each other, and throw myself on his generosity, and get 
him to keep the secret.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Adelaide.” 

“Why are you so cross to-night ?” 

“T am not cross, only pained. My life seems like one long dream 
of pain now. At odd moments I think you do not really care for 
me.” 

The accusation was unfounded, and Adelaide Errol looked up at him 
in reproach, her eyes filling with tears that were conspicuous in the 
moonlight. He murmured a word of contrition, bent down and pressed 
a kiss upon her lips. Mr. Richard Ravensbird, in his hiding-place, 
rather wished that it had been a blister instead. 

For a few minutes Ravensbird heard no more; they were standing 
side by side on the brow of the heights, looking out on the sea. Then 
Lady Adelaide seemed to turn in a hurry. 

“ No, don’t write,” she was saying, when they came within Ravens- 
bird’s hearing again; “we must chance it. Iam not sure that it 
would do to entrust notes to Sophie: she and that ugly servant of 
Harry’s, who is as dark as his name, are great friends. It’s a shame 
you can’t run in and out of the castle at will, as you used to do; but 
it’s true what you say—that they all look cool upon you. I must go 
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indeed, Herbert : suppose my aunt were to wake up and get to knowI 
was here! The fuss there'd be !” 

“ Where’s the harm?” hotly returned Herbert Dane. “ You are as 
safe with me, I hope, as you are indoors with her.” 

“ But you are the very one she does not choose me to be with, don’t 
you see!” said the girl with a laugh. “She'd think there was treason 
concocting against Harry. Is Cecilia gone on her visit ?” 

“She went this afternoon. You are in a hurry to go!” he said, 
speaking as if excessively aggrieved. “It’s not often you come out: 
here, goodness knows. And I have told you I cannot be here to- 
morrow night.” 

“Tt’s not often we get these lovely nights. You would not have 
me come out on a dark or a wet one. Not through the chapel, Her- 
bert,” she added, for he seemed bearing towards the entrance-door. 
“T never go through it but I think of ghosts. You must have an 
affection for them.” 

He laughed; and Ravensbird watched them slowly pass outside, 
getting a clear view of their features through the apertures of the 
ivied casements. 

Herbert Dane did not go far; he was afraid, possibly, of being seen. 
They stood a moment to shake hands; she ran swiftly away over the 
turf, and he came back and propped his back against the wall, as 
before, while he watched her enter the castle. Then he took his way 
towards Danesheld at a swift pace; and Mr. Richard Ravensbird, 
emerging from the sheltering ruins, cooled his heels and his indigna- 
tion by a walk on the heights before he returned home. 

The morning rose as lovely as the night had been; not quite so 
calm, for a slight breeze appeared to be getting up. “ All the better 
for Moncton’s yacht,” observed Captain Harry Dane, as he sat at 
breakfast with his mother and Lady fAdelaide, the sunbeams falling 
aslant on the table, causing the white cloth and the silver to glitter. 
“The wind is fair, too, for her; she'll go out with a run.” 

“When does she go out?” asked Lady Dane. 

“ To-night.” 

“You stayed late on board last night, Harry, did you not?” 

“Yes. I think it was past twelve when I quitted her. I and 
Moncton were talking of old times. He is anticipating the pleasure of 
welcoming you sometime to his home, Adelaide; he has a charming 
place at Washington.” 

Lady Adelaide threw back her head to speak, and there was incipient 
defiance in her tone. 

“Tt may be that he will not get the pleasure. Washington is a long 
way off, Captain Dane.” 

“Captain Dane!” he echoed, not pleased at the title. 

“Harry, then,” she rejoined, good-humouredly, for Lady Dane was 
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turning upon her a disapproving eye ; “ if you are ashamed of the other 


name.” 

“Tam not ashamed of it, Adelaide,” he quietly said ; “but I like a 
different one from you.” 

“Qh dear!” sighed Adelaide, petulantly throwing herself back in 
her chair ; “ how crooked and contrary things go in this world !” 

“ What things go crooked and contrary ?” inquired Lady Dane. 

“Tots of things, aunt. Sophie was as cross as two sticks this 
morning, and that beautiful bird Mr. Lester gave me is drooping its 
wings. I think it is going to die.” 

As Captain Dane quitted the room after breakfast, he was met by his 
servant Ravensbird, who craved five minutes’ speech of him. They 
ascended to a small apartment in the turret that the captain made his 
sitting-room, and were shut in. Lady Dane ordered the breakfast 
things away, and opened her prayer-book to read the psalms for the 
day. She was a thoroughly good woman. When Adelaide Errol first 
came, her aunt had caused her to join in the exercise; but it had been 
done with an ill grace, an impatient manner ; and Lady Dane at length 
told her, gently, to wait until her heart was more attuned to it. Poor 
Adelaide, who had never been trained in such habits, thought them a 
weary task, a waste of time; and Lady Dane had the good sense to 
remember that none should be forced into religion. She sat in her 
easy-chair near the fire ; Adelaide, in her pretty muslin dress of peach- 
colour, her fair hands peeping from beneath its open cuffs of lace, her 
cheeks as pink as the muslin, with some inward excitement, stood at 
the window. 

The room was near the drawing-room, at the end of the house, one 
window facing the sea, another overlooking Danesheld. It was a 
glorious spring morning. The sky was blue, with a few fleecy clouds 
upon it; the sun was brilliantly shining; the hedges were putting 
forth their tender green; and the early flowers were opening. Not 
at any of these, pleasant objects though they were to the eye, gazed 
Lady Adelaide: the genial sun, the azure sky, the green hedges of 
promise, the smiling flowers, were as nothing to her; she did not cast 
a thought to the beautiful expanse of sea stretched out in the dis- 
tance, or to its stately vessels sailing slowly along, their white sails 
sparkling in the sunshine; she saw nothing of the pretty villas near, 
or of the labourers at work on the farm lands: no, her attention was 
absorbed by something else. 

Astride upon the same gate where you saw him yesterday, sat 
Herbert Dane. He might be seen there often, for it was within view 
of the one window of the morning-room, and of a charming young face 
that was wont to appear at it. He had discarded the fishing-rod of 
yesterday, but he held instead a silver-mounted riding-whip, with 
which he switched, now his own boots, now the bars of the gate, all in 
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his usual listless fashion. Think you the Lady Adelaide could have 
eyes for other sights when he was there? He took off his hat to her 
once when she first appeared ; and a stranger would have seen nothing 
in the action beyond the ordinary courtesy of a gentleman. She pro- 
bably saw much more. 

“ Aunt,” she cried, suddenly breaking the silence, and it seemed, to 
her impatience, that half an hour at least must have elapsed since Lady 
Dane had held her prayer-book, though in reality it was barely ten 
minutes; “is it not time, think you, to get ready to go out with my 
uncle ?” 

“Not yet, Adelaide. It is only——-What’s that ?” 

Loud and angry tones, as of voices in dispute, arose suddenly from 
the floor above. Lady Dane started from her chair in alarm, and 
Adelaide ran to the door and pulled it open. 

Captain Dane and his servant Ravensbird were on the stairs; the 
captain had hold of his servant’s collar, and was propelling him before 
him in fierce passion. Both of them seemed in a state of uncontrollable 
rage, of ungovernable fury. They stumbled down to this the first 
landing, and then Captain Dane, with a push and a kick, sent his 
servant whirling down the lower staircase. 

Lady Dane, utterly aghast, gazed over the balustrades at Ravensbird. 
The man righted himself, looked up, and shook his fist at his master. 
But he seemed not to see the ladies. 

“Take care of yourself, Captain Dane,” he said, the words coming 
forth in a malignant, hissing tone. “I shall never lose sight of this 
insult until I have repaid it.” 

“Good heavens, Harry!” exclaimed Lady Dane, as Ravensbird dis- 
appeared amid a knot of gaping servants, whom the noise had caused 
to gather below, “ what does all this mean? What has Ravensbird 
done ?” 

“Never mind, mother. He will not disturb the peace of the castle 
again. I have discharged him.” 

“ Discharged Ravensbird ?” 

“ The wicked hound !” burst forth the captain, who could not in the 
least get over his fury. 

“ But what had he done ?” reiterated Lady Dane. 

“He attempted to impose on me with lying tales, and when I would 
have forced from him his motive for the villany, he—— But there, 
I can’t go over the matter; I shall kill him if I do,” broke off the 
captain. 

And turning round, he stalked back to his room again, leaving Lady 
Dane and Adelaide to any conjectures they might please to form. 

Mr. Richard Ravyensbird, vouchsafing as little explanation as his 
master, strode past the wondering servants in the small stone hall, 
which must not be confounded with the great hall before-mentioned, 
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and down the stone passage. He never spoke a word; his face was 
livid ; his nostrils were working. Only as he was turning towards the 
gateway did he look back, and ask one of the footmen to gather his 
clothes and other property together, and despatch them after him to 
the “ Sailors’ Rest.” At this juncture Sophie appeared on the scene, 
demanding an explanation ; but Ravensbird waived her off. With the 
persistency of her sex she laid hold of him, and then Ravensbird said 
she should hear from him in the course of the day, as he shook himself 
free. Nothing more could she obtain from him, though sho followed 
him beyond the great gates, and stood there until he was out of sight. 

Herbert Dane was still astride on the swing gate, nearly tired, 
it must be supposed, with the switching of his boots and legs. The 
appearance of Mr. Ravensbird, with so peculiarly enraged an expression 
of face, was a welcome divertissement. 

“Halloa, Ravensbird! What’s up?” 

The man stopped as he answered, looking into the face of his ques- 
tioner, and giving each word its full foree— 

“T have been kicked out of the castle, sir.” 

“ Kicked out of the castle !” echoed Herbert Dane, in astonishment. 
“By whom? Not by its lord?” he added, with an attempt at a joke. 

“T have been ignominiously thrust forth from the castle and from 
my long service; kicked downstairs in the sight of my Lady Dane and 
of the domestics,” repeated Ravensbird. “He who did it was my 
master. But let him look to himself, for I swear I'll be revenged. There 
are some insults, sir, that retaliation alone can wipe out. This is one.” 

“ And what was it all for? How did you offend him?” reiterated 
the wondering listener. 

“ T was endeavouring to do him a service ; and my friendly words— 
friendly I meant them to be—were taken up in a wrong light. I say, 
let him take heed to himself.” 

Ravensbird strode on, waiting for no more. Herbert Dane gazed 
after him, unable all at once to recover his surprise. The silver- 
mounted riding-whip was still now. 

“A queer customer to offend, he looks at the present moment,” 
quoth he to himself. “ What a livid face of anger it was! I think 
Mr. Harry had better take heed to himself.” 

Meanwhile, Lord Dane, to whose ears the scandalous sounds had 
penetrated, summoned his son to his presence, and demanded an ex- 
planation. But Captain Dane wholly declined to enter into details. 
“ Ravensbird had behaved infamously, and had received his deserts,” 
he said; and nothing more could his lordship get from him. 

Colonel Moncton called in the course of the morning, and remained 
to luncheon. The Pearl was ready to go out now, and was waiting 
for the evening’s tide. Lord Dane inquired what time she would sail, 
and the colonel replied he believed they should get away by about nino 
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o'clock. He asked Captain Dane to dine with him on board at seven, 
and the captain promised to do so. 

The two friends went out together after luncheon ; and Lady Adelaide, 
standing in listlessness at the drawing-room window, watched them as 
they strolled about. Captain Dane was showing his friend the few 
points of interest within view. He took him inside the chapel ruins ; 
he showed him the steps of descent a little higher up, with the small 
landing-place below, where he and his brother used to moor their 
pleasure-boat. They descended these steps now, and continued their 
way to the village along the narrow path chiefly used by the pre- 
ventive-men, parting when they reached the yacht, for Captain Dane 
pleaded an afternoon engagement. 

And the day passed on to evening. 

There was no dinner-guest that night at the castle. Lord Dane, 
his wife, and Adelaide, were seated at the table, when, somewhat to 
their surprise, for they had heard the promise given to Colonel 
Moncton, Captain Dane entered and took his place. 

“Ts it you, Harry?” cried Lord Dane. “I thought you were 
dining on board the yacht.” 

“TI changed my mind afterwards, sir, and sent a message to 
Moncton. Perhaps I may go down to see him off.” 

The words were spoken in a short, odd tone. Lord Dane saw that 
his son was suffering from inward annoyance. 

“ You are allowing that affair with Ravensbird to vex you, Harry,” 
he said, looking at him. 

“Tt has vexed me very much indeed, sir ; more than I care to speak of.” 

“Harry, you must take care of that man,” spoke up Adelaide, who 
was this night attired in a blue silk, shot with white, that shone and 
glimmered in the gaslight. “I hear he meditates some vengeance 
upon you.” 

Harry Dane’s only answer was to draw down his lips in contempt 
for Mr. Ravensbird and his vengeance ; but Lord Dane inquired of 
Adelaide where she picked up that piece of news. 

“T happened to meet Mr. Herbert when I was out this afternoon,” 
she said; and anybody hearing her answer, and seeing the demure, 
composed expression of face, might have deemed Mr. Herbert some 
remote elderly connection whom she hardly presumed to speak to, 
or to know by sight. “He said Ravensbird passed by him on leaving 
the castle this morning, vowing he would be revenged ; and he thought 
Harry had better have such a man for a friend than an enemy.” 

A smile of irony, mingled with almost implacable anger, crossed the 
face of Captain Dane. “Let Ravensbird be left to me,” was all he 
said; and after that, throughout the dinner, he spoke only in mono- 
syllables, and Lord Dane noticed that he sent nearly everything away 
untouched. 
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Cnrarpter III. 
THE FALL FROM THE CLIFF. 


“Snatt I go, or shall I not?’ debated Lady Adelaide, as she stood 
in weary patience at one of the windows of the drawing-room, looking 
out between the muslin curtains at the lovely night. “Herbert said 
he could not come up to-night, and that’s a great shame. Tiresome 
people! And such a night as it is! I think I must go,” she 
added, after a pause. “I don’t know what it is that makes me like 
this freedom of running out alone, all independent, unless it is that 
they taught me to be free and self-dependent as a child. How bright 
the moonlight is as it glistens on the water! I'll go for five minutes. 
I think my lungs are exacting lungs, and require some fresh air after 
the heat and gas of the dining-room.” 

She turned and looked at Lady Dane. Yes, there was no impedi- 
ment there; for her ladyship was fast asleep in her easy-chair. It 
was, indeed, a most charming night—the sea calm, the air genial, the 
moon bright as day. The promised breeze of the morning had 
subsided into a gentle one, just sufficient to carry out the fishing- 
craft and Colonel Moncton’s yacht. Adelaide Errol quitted the room 
on tiptoe, put on her grey cloak with its sheltering hood, and stole 
forth through the great gateway. Had any one preached to her of 
imprudence touching these short moonlight excursions, she would have 
laughed in their faces, and said she was as secure from harm out of 
doors asin. Perhaps she was; for a cry might have brought forth 
the whole castle to her rescue. 

Lady Dane slept on—the more soundly, perhaps, because she had been 
longer than usual to-night dropping off, to the secret annoyance of her 
impatient niece. Could she but have discerned the young lady at that 
very moment, tripping with light steps of unconcern, over the grass! 
Lady Dane had been greatly put out with the chief event of the day 
—the quarrel with Ravensbird. Harry had never been her favourite 
son—but he was her son; and any grief or annoyance to him found 
its echo tenfold in her breast. Ah! if these careless sons did but 
know the pain they bring! 

Suddenly, as it seemed, Lady Dane began to dream. She thought 
the encounter was being renewed—that Harry had seized hold of 
Ravensbird and was striking him in the face, causing the man to 
utter a succession of screams. So vivid was the scene that Lady Dane 
awoke. 

She awoke to find that the screams were real. She sat up in her 
chair, bewildered for a moment, and wondering what was the matter 
and where everybody was. But the screams were not those of Ravens- 
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bird ; they were the shrill screams of a woman, and they came from 
the greensward outside. Lady Dane went to the window, flung it 
open, and looked out. A grey object was flying over the grass towards 
the castle. Not at first did Lady Dane recognise it, though the hood 
was flung back from the fair young face, and the elaborately-dressed 
hair was all distinct in the moonlight; not at first did she recognise 
the screams. Then she saw Bruff, followed by other of the servants, 
run across the road, and the young lady, with her piercing shrieks, 
fell into their arms. Lady Dane clasped her hands together in an 
impulse of astonishment mingled with fear. It was her niece, 
Adelaide ! 

She went down stairs, as quickly as her age allowed, into the great 
hall, and met Bruff bringing in Lady Adelaide. Panting, trembling, 
crying still, unable to support herself, the girl was evidently under 
the influence of some awful fear, some great terror. Lady Dane’s 
questions were utterly useless, for Adelaide was not in a state to 
answer. She fell into a chair in a fit of strong hysterics, and her 
cries might have been heard half way to Danesheld. The wondering 
servants took her cloak off; they ran for smelling-salts, for water ; 
Lady Dane chafed her hands, and altogether there was a great 
commotion ; in the midst of which the stentorian voice of Lord Dane 
was heard, calling out for Bruff. The man hastened into the dining- 
room, and Lord Dane, who sat at the head of the table still, the bell- 
rope attached to his chair by means of a silken ribbon, angrily 
inquired what all that unseemly noise meant. 

“My lord, the cries are from Lady Adelaide. She seems to be 
taken ill.” 

“ Seems to be taken ill! What d’ye mean ?” 

“She was outside, as it appears, my lord. She was running home 
from the heights, and screaming when we got out. Something must 
have frightened her.” 

“Lady Adelaide shrieking like that! Lady Adelaide out on the 
heights at this hour!” reiterated Lord Dane, in angry disbelief. “ It’s 
not likely, Bruff.” 

“But, my lord, it 7s so,” persisted Bruff. “Those hysterical cries 
you hear now are Lady Adelaide’s. She is in the hall, and my lady’s 
with her.” 

“Undo this,” said Lord Dane. 

He alluded to the silken ribbon attached to his chair. The butler 
obeyed ; and Lord Dane, touching a spring of the chair, propelled it 
gently forward over the carpet. It was one of those chairs that make 
the comfort of a helpless invalid, enabling them to move without 
assistance from one part of the room to another. Bruff threw open 
the folding-doors, and Lord Dane went on to the hall, causing his 
chair to halt in front of Adelaide. Hysterics are not so uncontrollable 
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as some people imagine; and the sight of Lord Dane stopped these. 
But Lady Adelaide trembled all over, as if in a fit of the ague, and 
her face was white as death. 

“ What is all this, Adelaide?” he inquired. “ Have you been fright- 
ened? What is it?” he added, rather sharply, turning to his wife, 
for Adelaide suddenly flung her hands on her face, as if denying an 
answer. “ Bruff says she was out on the heights, and came shrieking 
home again. I don’t understand it.” 

“Tm sure I don’t,” returned Lady Dane. “It’s true she was on 
the heights, for I saw and heard her. She must have been frightened 
in some way.” 

“ But what brought her on the heights ?” 

“That it just what I want to learn. When I fell asleep after 
dinner she was in the drawing-room, reading. It seemed to me that 
barely five minutes had elapsed, when she came back from the heights 
crying in the way you must have heard. I have asked her ten times 
what took her out; but she does not answer.” 

Lady Dane was cross also. She thought the young lady might 
answer if she would. Lord Dane, choleric as ever was his second son, 
and unused to contradiction, wheeled his chair a foot closer, and laid 
his hand upon her shoulder. Some of the servants were standing 
round, but he was unmindful of them. 

“Now look you here, Adelaide, this wont do. I want to know 
what it is that is the matter with you, and I will know. What took 
you out ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, shivering visibly in her strong 
emotion. 

“But you must know; you did not walk out in your sleep. Adelaide, 
understand me—I am asking to know. Did you go out to meet any- 
body ?” he continued, a shrewd suspicion arising in his mind. 

“Oh no, no; indeed I did not; indeed, Lord Dane, I did not,” she 
replied, with what seemed very unnecessary vehemence. 

“T thought it possible you might have gone out in expectation of 
meeting Harry, or with him. Very foolish of you both if you had, 
when you can walk out together as much as you choose in the day- 
time. But Harry went to the yacht, I think. Your explanation, 
Adelaide ?” 

“ T’'ll tell the truth,” she said, with a flood of more silent tears. “I 
stood at the window after my aunt went to sleep, looking out on the 
lovely night. I never saw a night more beautiful, and it came into 
my head that I would run across the heights and back again, and I put 
on my grey cloak and went. I meant no harm.” 

“And a very wild-goose trick it was!” interposed Lady Dane. 
“ Young ladies don’t run out alone at night in this country, Adelaide, 
however bright the moon may be.” 
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Adelaide did not care for the reproof; her aunt might reproach her 
with being a “ wild-goose” for ever if she pleased ; what she did care 
for, was the penetrating look of my Lord Dane, whose keen eyes were 
fixed on her face. 

“ You have not told us what alarmed you,” he quietly said. 

“ And I don’t know what alarmed me; I don’t, indeed, uncle. I 
was so foolish as to think, in a spirit of bravado, that ’d run through 
the chapel ruins, but no sooner was I in them than a horrible fear 
came over me, and I ran home screaming. I could not have helped 
screaming had it been to save my life.” 

- Poor : child!” spoke Lady Dane in compassion. 

“T can’t bear the ruins even in the daytime,” she resumed, with a 
shudder ; “and at night they seem full of nothing but ghosts. Oh, 
aunt! Tl never run out alone again.” 

Lord Dane felt unconvinced. As to ghosts, he had hitherto believed 
the young lady to be one who was no more amenable to such fear than 
he himself was. 

“ Adelaide,” he gravely said, “did anything else frighten you? Did 
any one accost you on the heights ?” 

“Not any one, indeed,” she answered, earnestly ; “ no person what- 
ever saw me or knew I was there. No one ever is on the heights at 
night.” 

“ Had a mad bull strayed on them?” cried his lordship, in an access 
of anger. “ Nothing less than a raging animal of some sort ought to 
call up such senseless terror as this.” 

“Poor child!” again whispered Lady Dane in her compassion, fully 
believing every word her niece had said. “She has told us the truth, 
I am sure, Geoffry. Don’t you remember how frightened I used 
to be of ghosts myself when I was young; how I would fly by the 
death-room with my face hid, if ever I had to pass it, and how you 
used to laugh at me.” 

“There, dry your tears,” cried Lord Dane, accepting the position, 
though there was still a corner of incredulity in his heart. “You had 
better come into the dining-room and drink a glass of wine. And 
don’t you go running out again at night, lest you meet real ghosts in- 
stead of fancied ones.” 

Lord Dane touched his chair and went slowly away, Bruff lifting it 
over the edge of the dining-room carpet at the folding-doors. Lady 
Dane followed. Adelaide was rising from her seat, passively obedient 
—as she would have been at that moment had Lord Dane invited her 
to a glass of opium in lieu of wine—when her glance happened to 
fall on her maid. The French girl’s eyes were fixed upon her with so 
strange a gaze that Lady Adelaide recoiled in a second attack of 
terror. 


“What is it, Sophie ?” she gasped. 
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“Nothing, my lady. I have no fear of those revenants for my part. 
I did not think your ladyship had.” 

But the tone of the words was curiously bold ; almost covertly inso- 
lent. And the Lady Adelaide, instead of checking the freedom, looked 
as if she could have fallen at the maid’s feet and implored her to be 
silent. 

It was about this same hour, or a short while before it, that Mitchel, 
the coastguardsman, came winding round the point, on his beat, near 
Dane Castle ; just as on the previous night, when he had been called 
to from the heights by Richard Ravensbird. 

He came gingerly round the point—the rocks projected so much 
just there as scarcely to leave a foot wide of beach to walk upon—his 
monotonous steps a shade quicker, it might be, than usual, for this 
was his last turn ere the tide should come up; and Mitchel, never a 
strong man, was always yearning for the time of rest. His thoughts 
reverted to the great event of the day—the dispute between Ravens- 
bird and his master—and which had become known all over Danesheld 
an hour after it had taken place. It is possible that the recollection 
of the colloquy with Ravensbird the previous evening, on that same 
spot, brought the subject of the quarrel to his mind then. 

Suddenly, before the point was well rounded, a sound of angry 
voices arose in the still night air. They seemed to come from the 
heights, in the direction of the chapel-ruins, just where Ravensbird 
had been the past night ; and Mitchel naturally looked up. He could 
see nothing—the rocks rose too perpendicularly; but in another 
minute two men—as they looked to him, in the moonlight—appeared 
on the very edge of the heights engaged in a sharp scufile. The voices 
had ceased then: the struggle seemed to be for dear life: and Mitchel, 
full of horror at the danger, stood still and gazed. 

An instant of suspense for the man—it was not longer—and one of 
them fell over the cliff, or was propelled over; immediately following 
upon which, some shrill cries of terror, evidently not in the voice of a 
man, arose faintly beyond, in the distance. 

Mitchel stood in dismay, in fear; his heart leaping, as the saying 
runs, into his mouth. As may have been gathered from the above 
- alluded-to short conversation with Ravensbird, he was not of a brave 
nature ; few men permanently weak in constitution are so. Mitchel 
managed to keep up and go about his duties, but he was always 
ailing, and earlier in life he had been subject to epileptic fits. He had 
really to take heart and courage before he could advance; the sight of 
a dead man to Mitchel would have been as bad as that of a ghost to 
a schoolgirl, and he had little doubt that the unfortunate victim before 
him was dead—killed by the fall. In breathless trepidation he at 


length ran along the beach to the spot, and stooped over the man lying 
there. 
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' Dead, he appeared to be. The face was upturned in the bright 
night, the eyes were closed, the mouth was slightly open, and the 
skin wore a blue and ghastly look in the moonlight. Mitchel recog- 
nised the features, and recoiled as he did so; if anything could have 
augmented the terror and dismay of the moment, it was that recog- 
nition: for they were the features of the Honourable William Henry 
Dane. 

The first thought that came into the coastguardsman’s brain was, 
that the other must have been Ravensbird ; the second was to wonder 
what he should do. He was in ignorant bewilderment of what he 
ought to do; or indeed of what he could do. Impulse led him to 
lift his head and shout out, hoping he might be heard on the heights ; 
but there came no answer. Little chance was there that the assailant 
would respond; and nobody else was likely to be abroad there at night. 

The faint cries—shrill in themselves but faint in the distance—had 
soon died away, and Mitchel began half to doubt whether he had 
really heard any. Mitchel took off his own coat, folded it, and laid it 
under Captain Dane’s head ; he rubbed his hands, he sprinkled water 
from the sea on his face, and he rubbed his heart. 

But Captain Dane never moved, or gave the faintest sign of life. 
Not a vessel happened to be within hail at the time, or Mitchel in his 
desperation would have shouted to that. Again he raised his voice to 
the heights—a poor voice at the best of times, not as strong as most 
men’s—but the echoes died away into silence, and there was no 
answer. Suddenly he was seized with a panic of terror—partly at 
finding himself helplessly alone with the dead, partly at the recollec- 
tion that the tide would soon be up and overwhelm the body, partly at 
the horror of the situation altogether. 

Mitchel was one of those who become hopelessly incapable on a 
sudden emergency; he knew no more than a child what was best to 
be done. The nearest way off the beach was round the point he had 
just traversed, and up the steps a very little higher up; the same steps 
which poor Captain Dane descended in the morning with his friend, 
the American gentleman. It would have been Mitchel’s proper course 
to take, for he could soon have obtained assistance at the castle. But, 
Mitchel argued, if he ran along the beach the opposite way, towards 
Danesheld, he should meet, almost immediately, the next preventive- 
man, the boundary-point not being far distant. ‘Two vague ideas were 
floating hazily into Mitchel’s mind, prompting him to the latter course ; 
the one was, that it would be awfully lonely to go by way of the steps 
and across the heights, certain not to meet a soul; the other was, that 
he could bring back his comrade, the preventive-man, and between 
them they might manage to bear Captain Dane’s body from the rising 
sea. 

Standing in lamentable indecision, his brain confused, his mind per- 
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plexed, Mitchel stooped again over Captain Dane. The face had not 
been injured in falling. He pushed the hair from the cold brow; he 
took up one of the hands, intending to feel for the pulse, but in his 
tremor he let the hand slip, and it fell a dead weight. Mitchel’s 
panic came on again with twofold violence, and the man, hardly 
knowing what he did, tore away at a break-neck speed, his heart beat- 
ing in wild thumps against his side. You need not ask which way he 
went; in these moments of terror reason yields to impulse: and 
Mitchel’s face and steps were turned towards Danesheld, his eyes on 
the strain for the welcome view of his comrade. 

But he did not meet him. Whether the man had stolen a march 
upon time (as was most likely), and gone away too early; or whether 
(as he afterwards declared) he was perched upon a ledge that was 
partly sheltered in the rocks, looking at what he called a “suspicious 
craft” lying off the coast, never was satisfactorily settled. Certain it 
was, the two men did not meet, did not see each other, and Mitchel 
went tearing along all the way to Danesheld, the thumping of his 
heart getting louder, and now and then impeding his progress, in a 
manner that Mitchel scarcely liked, and did not understand. 

The first place he came to was the coastguard station—a low build- 
ing close to the beach. Outside, it looked just like a barn; inside, it 
consisted of two rooms and a sleeping closet. As Mitchel neared it, 
he was conscious of a sense of great relief from two causes: that he 
was within hail of living beings again, and that there would yet be 
time to rescue the body of Captain Dane. 

The outer door of the station opened into a good-sized room. In 
this, round a blazing fire, were gathered four men, comfortably gos- 
sipping as they sat: the supervisor, whose name was Cotton, two friends 
who had dropped in, and a preventive-man. This coastguard station, 
having little to do with its time, possessed the character for keeping up 
any scandal there might be current in Danesheld. It was some time 
since a dish had been served up to it equal to the one afforded them 
that day—the kicking down-stairs by Captain Dane of his servant, 
and the thrusting him from the castle. Nothing else had been talked 
of in Danesheld since the morning, and it formed the topic of conver- 
sation now in the station as the men sat round the fire, each one of the 
four offering his own conviction as to the origin, or cause, in contradic- 
tion to the rest. Exceedingly astonished were the disputants to find 
the door burst open with a bang, and a coatless man come bolt in upon 
them with a sort of shrill howl. They recognised him for Mitchel: 
his hair was standing on end, his eyes seemed starting from his head, 
and his face was in a white heat. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you?” wrathfully demanded Mr. 


Supervisor Cotton, who came to the conclusion that Mitchel had been 
drinking. 
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Mitchel could not answer, except for a few more semi-screams, the 
result of his endeavours to get his breath. His heart was beating as 
he never remembered it to have beaten before, even when he used to 
have fits, and it did at times beat awfully then. He laid his two 
hands upon it, and staggered against the wall; his lips were turning 
white, great drops of water were coming out on his brow. Mr. Cotton 
began to doubt whether there might not be some other cause for these 
strange appearances than the one he had hastily assumed. 

“Why have you left your beat? What brings you here in this 
state? Where’s your coat?” he reiterated in wondering wrath, finding 
Mitchel did not speak. 

“He is dead; he is dead!” gasped Mitchel, at length. “I must 
have assistance for him. If—” 

Mitchel did not go on; apparently his breath would not let him, 
or perhaps his heart. Mr. Cotton stared, and his friends stared. 

“Who is dead ? what are you talking of?” cried the supervisor. 

Mitchel opened his lips to answer—if that’s not a figure of speech, 
seeing his gasping state had not allowed them to be closed—but no 
words came forth, and he suddenly threw up his hands. But for their 
springing forward and catching him, he had fallen to the ground. 

“What has he got ?” cried Mr. Supervisor Cotton. “He looks as if 


he was in a fit. Lay him down here; and, Sims, you go for the 
doctor.” 


“ Mitchel was in a fit. The fright he had experienced on the beach, 
or the prolonged and violent exertion of running, perhaps the two 


combined, had brought on a fit similar to those he used to be subject to 
in early life. 











A Real Casual on Refuges. 


Wiru Intropuction AND Notgs By J. C. PARKINSON. 


Berore laying the following narrative before the public, I have felt it 
my duty to confer with the leading Refuge authorities. My own know- 
ledge of the good effected by these institutions, institutions which, it 
should never be forgotten, supplied a lamentable deficiency in the opera- 
tion of the law before the Houseless Poor Act was enforced, made me 
reluctant to publish statements impugning their usefulness, although 
those statements were made by a man whose personal experience is un- 
doubted, and whose general veracity has been tested in several ways. 
The sarcastic comments upon the inefficacy of the prayers and addresses 
given at Field Lane, of course only prove that the writer was unim- 
pressed by them; and against this I have to put the opinion of Mr. 
Samuel Tawell, the honorary secretary of the Refuge, and a gentleman 
who has for the last fifteen years given close, laborious, and self-denying 
attention to its discipline and results. Mr. Tawell assures me that, in 
a vast majority of cases, both men and women are unmistakably touched 
by the ministrations of the gentlemen and ladies who seek to impress 
them with spiritual truth; that at the time of my conversation with 
him he could point to from six to eight men who have changed in 
character and manner since they entered the Refuge, and partici- 
pated in its moral and material benefits ; that no one can stay there 
more than a week, or have his stay prolonged by any falsehood, unless 
the management is satisfied he is worthy and seeking employment, 
in which case his ticket of admission may be renewed each week for 
as long as four successive weeks; that the Sunday service described 
as “gathering together the scum of London,” is especially note- 
worthy for the quiet, reverential, and respectful attitude of its con- 
gregation ; that the statement as to singing songs after the prayer 
meeting on the 1st of January is incorrect ; that such precautions are 
taken to ascertain the trustworthiness of stories as to employment being 
found, as to make imposition all but impossible ; that countless instances 
might be quoted where men formerly in the Refuge are now earning 
their livelihoods respectably through its help ; and that, in the words of 
its annual report, “all who come are treated with Christian charity ; 
“none are allowed to abuse its advantages nor is the aid offered such 
“as would satisfy the depraved.” With this necessary preface, to which 
Mr. Tawell’s name and authority will give due weight, I now annex 
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the Casual’s narrative, premising that it has not been altered or edited 
but is exactly as it left the writer, who says :— 






“ Frecp Lane Rervae, 


“ By its own accounts in the Times, professes to find food and lodging 
“ for the houseless, and to clothe and do all in its power for the really 
“ deserving and destitute. This refuge is always a fruitful topic of 
“ conversation in casual wards. All, everybody, whom I ever con- 
“ versed with in casual wards, could tell me all about ‘ Field Lane’ 
“ —how many nights he stayed there—how he slept—what impression 
“ he made—-and what he honestly thought of it. Field Lane Refuge 
“is opened every night at half-past five o’clock, but it is much nearer 
“six generally. The entrance up to the door is usually thronged 
“with anxious ‘dossers’ (casual ward frequenters), who speculate on 
“their chances of admittance. Some of them will inform the others 
“ that there is ‘no chance of getting a doss,’ as a good deal of tickets 
“are about. These tickets give the owner the right of admission. 
“ At last the door opens, and a man who is called ‘Sam,’ ‘slink,’ ‘ skulk,’ 
“and other uncomplimentary names behind his back, gets on this 
“ particular occasion called ‘Sir,’ ‘Mr., &c., because the rogues have 
“some favour to ask. Sam tells the crowd not to push too much, and 
“ then when a little order is restored calls out that the ‘ tickets’ must 
“come in first. The tickets perhaps number twenty or thirty, and 
“as there are about sixty* bunks, he exercises his discretion in picking 
“the worthiest out of the crowd at the door. ‘Have you been here 
“ befoor,’ to one. ‘No, sir, says the applicant. ‘Come on then,’ says 
“Sam. Sam takes another ‘squint’ at him near the door, and thinks 
“he recognized him as having spent the greater part of his time in 
“ the refuge the preceding. Lots of ‘ sirs,’ ‘shelp me [blank],’ ‘ Gords- 
“ truths,’ &c., flow out of the lips of the applicant, but Sam refuses 
“to let him in, and the applicant, seeing it is of no use, eases his 
“mind by [blanking] Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Tawell, Sam, and ‘the 
“|blank] lot, as he expresses them. As soon as let in, the first time 

“T went, I immediately recognized most of the ‘ refugees’ as ‘ dossers.’ 

“While Sam was apportioning out bunks to each of us, the crowd 

“outside were revenging themselves for not been admitted on the door, 

“and I certainly expected the panels to fly inside. Sam however remon- 

“strated with them at last, but I could hear nothing but ‘ [blanked] 

“ hypocrite,’ ‘slink,’ ‘skulk,’ ‘dosser,’ &c. My seat was shown me on 

“the end of the bunk, and I quietly looked around. The bunks are 

“ placed all around the room in two rows. A small stove is placed in 

“the centre of the room with a tin boiler on the top to make the 




























* This number is understated. 
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“ coffee in. A table is placed beside the stove, and has on it a ledger 
“with the names of the persons admitted, a bible or two, and a hymn 
“book, and perhaps a copy of the Daily Telegraph. In a short time 
“after I had sate down we were called upon to wash, and did so as 
“ well as we could do without soap. An urinal and water-closet occu- 
“ pied a small place in one corner of the room boarded off and the 
“smell from these was disgraceful. Indeed the whole place had a 
“strong smell of tramps, and a musty smell. I would bet any sum 
“that take me into Field Lane Refuge blindfolded I would easily 
“smell the nature of the place. When I had got sate down a pale 
“ faced, light aired, and consumptive-looking man, dressed in a black 
“ coat and trousers, and wearing also a great coat, came and sat down 
“on the chair near the table. He looked around while the pint 
“of coffee is given to each individual but said nothing yet. He is 
“the head of the establishment, next to Mr. Tawell. The coffee 
“was without milk and without coffee, and was akin to the 
“ Gray's Inn cocoa. The bread is light but not very satisfying. 
“When that was done the consumptive man gave a blessing on it, 
“which was in verse, and we all sang it. He shortly afterwards 
“ produced the ledger and took the names of those who were admitted 
“that night. I suppose they were the usual lies. He asked my 
“name &. but never said anything about helping me, nor did he 
“ ever say anything afterwards about it. (I will say something about 
“ this afterwards.) One man in giving his name said he was a painter. 
“The man asked him why he left his work. ‘To go a-hopping,’ re- 
“ plied the man. ‘ Well just get out of here’ said the consumptive 
“man. ‘Leave his work to go a-hopping! a nice thing that! The 
“ others managed much better to stumble through their lies than this 
“man. Some books were handed round to us after this names-putting- 
“down. The books were all eminently religious— Full-grown’ tracts— 
“ Life of Luther—Life of Wesley and the like, written by some persons, 
“T believe, who were fanatics in religion. At eight o'clock we were 
“ marched into West Street to another place connected with the Re- 
“ fuge. I believe it is the Women’s Refuge. Mr. Tawell preached, 
“ the consumptive-looking man prayed in anti-English, and Sam, who 
“ couldn’t write, and didn’t know how to speak also essayed to pray, 
“but all I could hear from them was the endless reiteration of two 
“ or three words, delivered in various tones according to the will of the 
“speaker. 'The whole affair very much reminded me of the ‘ revivals’ 
“ and prayer-meetings of the Ranters in the north of England. Mr. 
“ Tawell, who is an educated man, ought to see what little good these 
“do. Anything in the way of religion I ever saw at Field Lane was 
“ scoffed and laughed at. Although I have been at Field Lane twice 
“and stayed some nights both times I can honestly say, it always in- 
“spired me with contempt. I dont wish to scoff at religion, be it 
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“ otherwise pray, but such twaddle scarcely deserves the name of re- 
“Jigion. I dare say Mr. Tawell is actuated by the very best motives, 
“ but I doubt if he does the slightest good. After this is over (usually 
“ about nine o'clock) we march back to the Refuge and immediately 
“ afterwards Sam says ‘turn in’ and you are perhaps astonished that 
“ nothing is coming forward for you to sleep upon. No there is not. 
“ You are obliged to pull your clothes off and sleep on the bare boards 
“ without straw or anything and the covering is—one rug—thin 
“enough too. You can if you like put your clothes on but in doing 
“mind I warn you that you might be miserable to-morrow. These 
“ rugs are literally swarming with insects and it is impossible to go to 
“ sleep without being very much used to them. Just as the European 
“ going to India gets used to the bites of mosquitos, so does one get 
“used by long familiarity with the bites of these insects. It would be 
“ impossible to believe by anyone unless they had passed a night in this 
“ Refuge. 
* * * * 

“Tt may be remarked that I should have left it—and that it was not 
“so bad as I went a second time. What I went there for was to try 
“and get them to do something for me in the way of clothing, or other 
“help, and to get out of my then position I would have undergone 
“any misery. 

“Field Lane is bustling up at half-past six in the morning and 
“ some are scratching, some taking their shirts off and every article they 
“wear is undergoing a sharp inspection from the wearer. You are 
“sure to carry a few ‘live stock’ away be you ever so sharp though 
“and you will feel them during the day. At seven o'clock breakfast, 
“which is just the same as supper, and at half-past seven Sam reads 
“all the likely and unlikely advertisements from the Daily Telegraph of 
“that morning, at the same time telling those whom they will suit to 
“copy them and go and see after them. Some do so, but seldom with 
“success. Then all are turned out at about eight o'clock to roam 
“ about until half-past five again at night. On a Sunday this is varied. 
“ You go out at eight o'clock in the morning and then come in again 
“at nine when you go up-stairs to a large school-room and read a 
“chapter from the New Testament and hear a short ‘sermon’ from 
“some gentleman until twelve o'clock. At this Sunday morning 
“ gathering, all the scum of London is congregated together. Why do 
“they come thither? Not surely to hear prayers or the word of God ? 
“No, but to get a half a pound of bread which is given to each comer. 
“T have seen as many as 500 in the men’s refuge, and 400 in the 
“women’s refuge in West Street hard-by on a Sunday morning, and 
“ preachers knocking and thundering away at each. It may be ques- 
“ tioned whether the Field Lane authorities act wisely in offering half a 
“pound of bread to those who will come. Certainly the room would be 
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“ empty but for the bread. Any time I went there I was sure to recog- 
“ nize old faces. Swearing, stealing, picking pockets, reading song-books, 
“and other publications, of ‘The Boy Smuggler,’ ‘ Starlight Nell,’ and 
“<The Knight of the Road’ stamp, were some of the amusements in- 
“dulged in. When this was not going on they go to sleep, and care 
“nothing about the sermon or its expounder whom they regard 
“as—anything you like. At 12 o'clock the crew is let loose and 
“each receives his bread as he walks out, and so they go every 
“ Sunday morning. An increase in numbers might be observed on a 
“ wet day. The inmates of the refuge have a basin of soup for dinner 
“and a piece of bread, and then preaching again until tea at 5 
“o'clock, and then praying and preaching again until 8 o'clock. 
“ Nothing but pray and preach all day long on Sunday. The last 
“ time I was there was on the opening of the present year (Jan. 1st) 
“and a piece of bread and cheese and a pint of coffee was held out as 
“an inducement for us to attend a prayer-meeting to celebrate the new 
“year. The usual ‘row’ on the part of the speakers was heard and 
“after a ceaseless praying for 2 hours we went back to the Refuge 
“at half-past 12 o'clock midnight on the Ist of Jan. and the con- 
“ sumptive-looking man who had been praying not half an hour 
“before till he sunk down nearly from exhaustion, now demanded ‘a 
“song, and informed the company that he had not the slightest ob- 
“jection to hearing a song, and would sit down and hear it. All 
“the pipes were at once lit and all sorts of songs from all sorts of 
“ voices were sung until half-past 2 o'clock, when it struck the con- 
“ sumptive man that we had better go to bed. And so it goes on, doing 
“ little good and encouraging vice. 

“Every night the question is put to any of them—‘ Have any of 
“you got work? and some one rogue will answer that he has got 
“ work and has to go on the Monday morning next. The present time 
“is perhaps Wednesday, and this fellow knew he would be turned out 
“unless he told a lie—and so by this lie the fellow stays some days 
“longer and the man numbers one in the many hundreds the com- 
“ mittee of Field Lane ‘find work’ for every year. I knew but one 
“ man who had work found him at Field Lane, and he was a long time 
“about it and had to undergo the most awful scrutiny and his rela- 
“ tions, clergyman of the parish, and every soul he knew was commu- 
“ nieated with so that the world should know what inestimable benefits 
“ Field Lane Refuge conferred upon mankind. Nearly all the destitute 
“ found ‘with work’ are exposed in the way I have related. Frequently 
“ a man who is destitute has the strongest aversion to having his friends 
“and relations know it, and surely a good testimonial from the last 
“ employer would be thought sufficient. 

“ Field Lane carried on.as it is would be better if it never existed. 
“ Four or five men are kept to attend to sixty men in the men’s refuge— 
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“ how many in the women’s I don’t know. These are usually taken 
“ from the casual-ward frequenters. Those who can make the greatest 
“ show of religion get on best. These men are paid clothed and fed 
“ and are the greatest hypocrites under heaven. Field Lane is go- 
“ yerned by religious fanatics and as long as this is the case, the real 
“ good will always be subservient to what they call religion.” 


Referring the reader once more to the counter-statements respecting 
Field Lane, made in the first page of this article, I proceed to give the 
Casual’s comments upon the South London Refuge. As, however, both 
Mr. William Carter and an ex-prizefighter are named, I wish to say 
that I have heard both these preachers speak to and pray with con- 
gregations composed of the lowest and most degraded class—have 
seen thieves, card-sharpers, fallen women, pickpockets, and mendicants 
listening attentively to their prayers and addresses ;—and have, on 
subsequently testing results, found that a substantial percentage of 
real good has been effected. As an example of the different impres- 
sion produced on different people by the same man, I may mention 
that the ex-prizefighter appeared to me to have a mild and winning 
expression ; and that his speech, though rough and unrefined, seemed 
admirably calculated to touch the coarse natures of those to whom 
it was addressed. The Casual writes :— 


“Sovrn Lonpon Rervaz, 


“ (Usually called ‘ Carter’s’ from the name of the gentleman who has 
“the management of it) is situate in Southwark Bridge Road. I do 
“not know what it was originally instituted for, but now it merely 
“ does the work of the casual wards. The only difference between this 
“place and the casual wards is that, the sleeping in the Refuge is 
“much worse than the casual wards, that the inmates have their 
“spiritual wants attended to, and that no work is exacted in the 
“morning. How this is done will appear. 

“ Carter’s Refuge will accommodate one hundred and fifty men—how 
“ many females I cannot tell. ‘The men are taken in at the door by a 
“slow man dressed as a baker. In going in you take off your boots 
“and stockings and leave them on a shelf below and wash your feet 
“and hands and face in warm water. A clean towel and soap is 
“given to each individual for that purpose, which are again given 
“toa man as you go upstairs to the Refuge. There are two rooms 
“ upstairs and one downstairs for sleeping, which also do for living in. 
“ After all have washed and got put into their respective places in 
“front of the bunks set apart for them to sleep in, the coffee and 
“bread is brought; then the baker who took us in, accompanied 
“ by his assistant take off their caps and say grace in true ‘ranter’s’ 
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“manner. After this each man goes up and receives his pint of 
“ coffee and half pound of bread. Then the gathering of the panni- 
“ kins and setting things in order commences, and a man goes round 
“ (any man who can write—I did it myself once) with a ledger and 
“ enters their names in it with their trade or calling, age and what 
“ place they were born. Nobody thinks of giving these particulars 
“ truthfully and therefore no object can be gained by this. After this 
“ the itinerant preachers have it just as they like for the next two 
-“hours. I was there about four different nights in December last, 

“and many different preachers officiated, but the stamp was just the 
“ same—ignorant fanatical men who would cram you full of religion 
“ and allow you to starve.* One man especially I know and remember, 
“ who came several times but always preached the same words. He 
“ told his hearers that ‘ two years ago my name was all up and down 
“ the country, and in Bell’s Life, to fight a man at Bankside for £20 
“ a side, but the Lord let it be otherwise. There hasn’t been a more 
“ wicked man in London than I have been. Often when I have been 
“ “fullied”’ (? fully committed for trial) ‘ to Newgate for some burglary 
“or another I have heard my mother set up a loud scream but I 
“ wasn’t touched, not I—my heart was too hard for that. I met a 
“ man the other day who said, “ Ned, how long are you going to keep 
“up that [blank] hypocrisy? It’s only gain that makes you run 
“ about preaching and howling about like that ;” but I told him that 
“if it was only gain, I would sooner have plenty of money by going 
“on in my old courses, and that there wasn’t a man in London who 
“ knew better how to commit a burglary than I did. No the Lord 
“turned my heart.’ This man acknowledged that he was profoundly 
“ignorant of everything that constitutes a man of parts—he could 
“ barely read—not write—and he said he cared not to argue whether 
“ certain things were true or not as he did not understand them. It 
“ was enough for him that he believed it. 

“This man had a most repulsive-looking face very near akin to 
“some I have seen loafing about Bob Travers’s in Castle Street, 
“ Leicester Square. All the brutal passions of a prizefighter, and a 
“burglar were well shown, and which not hypocrisy, nor anything 
“else could obliterate. At nine o'clock the word turn in is given and 
“ you sleep in these narrow bunks in your clothes. No covering is 
“ given you—nothing but the bare boards. In this respect it is far 
“ worse than the worst casual wards, and slightly worse than Field 
“ Lane where they give you one rug but no bedding. However with 
“ steam-pipes running round the room you feel very warm—but a man 
“ with a superabundant lot of insects about him (in his shirt &c.) 
“finds it very difficult to sleep. (I may as well state here that any 
“ man who has spent a half-dozen nights in casual wards or refuges 

* The pint of coffee and half pound of bread contradict this, 
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“ will have a good quantity upon him. They seize all alike and 
“the most respectable man is no more free from them than the 
“most abandoned.) You rise at six o'clock in the morning have 
“ breakfast and then have the howling and preaching again until 
“ you go out about a quarter past eight o'clock. The preachers in the 
“ morning are much upon a par with their brethren in the evening— 
“ sometimes identical. I have not been there on a Sunday but from 
“ what I can hear soup and bread is given them at two o'clock and 
“the remainder of the day with slight intermissions is devoted to 
“ prayers and preaching. On Sunday night the whole march out 
“to Victoria Theatre where they are indulged by Mr. Carter himself 
“with a sermon. Although Field Lane, in my humble estimation, is 
“ far worse than any casual ward (Carter’s likewise) I know they are 
“ much liked among ‘casuals.’ This is because, not that the food and 
“ lodging is superior, but that they get out early in the morning and 
“have no work todo. Neither of these places I am positive do any 
“real good. They very effectually take a great deal of trouble 
“out of the workhouses hands and for this they ought to be 
“ grateful. Only one workhouse in London has any cause to com- 
“ plain of the refuges and that is West London Union. This work- 
“house is just above Field Lane Refuge and Field Lane ‘ taking in’ 
“at half past five o'clock, just give time to those sent away to go to 
“West London (not two minutes walk) and the consequence is an 
“ addition of twenty or thirty every night to the casual wards of this 
“workhouse. At this they grumble and with some cause. If those 
“benevolent parties who subscribe so largely to Field Lane &e. 
“ knew these facts I think they would stay before helping to keep a 
“parcel of thieves and irreclaimable casuals that the workhouse 
“ people are paid to give lodging to. In fact I don’t think any real 
“ good comes of it whatever. I have seen many articles about the 
“ refuges of London just such an one have I been reading in ‘Temple 
“ Bar’ of some years since. The writer of course goes just where they 
“have done ‘taking in, and sees the houseless poor being regaled 
“with coffee, and looking comfortable &c. and then gives to the 
“world what he saw which was no doubt correct. He further 
“ speculates on the miserable condition in which the ‘ poor’ were— 
“ minus clothes &e.—and from ‘what he saw’ thinks it an admirable 
“ institution—with much more of the same sort.* This is just like 
“Sir Geo. Grey going to Poplar and finding everything ‘all right.’ 
“ Anybody who goes to Field Lane, and is ignorant of the houseless 
“poor of London will naturally conclude, looking around him in a few 
“ minutes visit, that the Refuge confers great benefits upon the poor 


* As the writer criticized, I have to say that I inspected the Field Lane Refuge very 
thoroughly, and the article alluded to was an exact transcript of what I saw there,— 
Epuunp Yates, Ed, Temple Bar, 
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“that the management is the soul of honour, and that the utmost 
“comfort is obtained. Ah! that man sees the top. Let him look 
“ underneath and he will perceive that the Refuge instead of doing 
“ what it originally intended is actually encouraging idleness, vice, 
“ hypocrisy among its servants, and every other evil under them.” 


After reading to Mr. Shaw Stewart, the treasurer, and the Rev. 
John Williams, the chaplain of the Newport Market Refuge, the 
Casual’s account of it, and hearing from the latter that the assertion of 
haying “done” the authorities was untrue, I decided upon prefixing an 
explanation to his statements. Mr. Williams, however, wrote to me 
subsequently, and I think it fairer to print his letter :— 


“ Newport Market Refuge, 5th March, 1866. 
“ Dear Mr. Parkinson, 


“Tn the first place allow me to thank you very much for the 
“ opportunity of explanation. 

“The following entry in our admission-book was made on Novem- 
“ ber 13, 1865 (Name and Address as given by the Casual ): 

“« Worked last at (Town named by Casual) for Mr. . Clothed 
“ and sent to the House of Charity.’ 

“ His statement to you that he got clothes under false pretences, 
“is absolutely untrue. The clothes—a complete suit—were given 
“to make him sufficiently tidy to be admitted into the House 
“ of Charity. No man could have a better chance of obtaining 
“employment. He had decent clothes given him, was sent to the 
“ above-mentioned institution, where he had a good home in the way 
“ of lodging, and good food, for five or six weeks, and, when he com- 
“ plained of his coat being too shabby to make an appearance in, had 
“ another given him. It is rather too bad of the fellow, considering all 
“that was done for him, to turn round and say that men are not 
“helped as they ought to be, and to turn an act of sheer kindness 
“ towards him into an occasion for sneering. 

“ As to fictitious names, this may be true about workhouses—I know 
“ it is—but I am certain that, in nine cases out of ten, it does not 
“ apply to refuges. Our rule is not to admit a second time within two 
“months unless a man can give a satisfactory account of himself. 
“ When that is done, we turn to the previous entry, and if his state- 
“ ment does not tally with that, he is not admitted. In workhouses 
“ the case is different. A man applies twice, or oftener, in one week, 
“ and if he can manage to deceive the porter, by giving a wrong name, 
“ &c., he is safe. At the refuge they have no motive for deceiving ; at 
“ the workhouse they have. Also I think the fear of their friends being 
“ communicated with does not prevail. It is an understood thing that 
“ their information respecting themselves is treated as strictly confi- 
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“ dential in that respect. Of course I do not know what the rules of 
“ other refuges may be, but what I have said is strictly correct so far 
“ as we are concerned, 
“Very truly yours, 
“ Joun WILLIAMs,” 


_ The Casual resumes: 


“ Newport Market Rervce 


“Ts situate in a dirty narrow street leading out of Newport Market. 
“ Anyone looking at the place and not perceiving the inscription on 
“the door would imagine it a slaughter-house, and such it has been 
“some years ago. The honorary secretary is Mr. Shaw Stewart—the 
“manager is Mr. Williams a clergyman of the Church of England 
“and the secretary is Mr. Lumley. There is also another clergyman 
“occasionally visits (I forget his name). A man inside by name 
“MacGregor, usually called ‘Mac’ keeps the ‘refugees’ in order 
“and keeps care of the place. The time of taking-in is six o'clock. 
“The refuge will admit about forty-five but usually sixty or seventy 
“are loafing outside besides a number of women. The women are 
“ generally the most deceitful of the lot and have no difficulty in 
“ palming off a good tale showing how it is &e. &e. 

“The door is opened at six o’clock pretty punctually, and Mr. Wil- 
“Tiams comes to the door and points with a black walking-stick to 
“those whom he thinks deserving. On getting in he steps a pace 
“ or two backwards (the clergyman) and begins to question the appli- 
“ cant very strictly he thinks, I daresay, about how long he has been 
“ out of work, the cause of it, who he worked for last and what he has 
“been doing. If in a respectable position he will inquire for testi- 
“monials. All these questions answered satisfactorily he moves a 
“pace or two to the left and gives his name to the secretary, Mr. 
“ Lumley together with age &c. After this he moves through a small 
“ passage and finds himself in the refuge. Two small stoves occupy 
“the centre of the room. In a little anteroom at the further end are 
“ everything necessary for ablutions and water-closets. The beds are 
“ hammocks slung to the side in sailor fashion with two good warm 
“rugs each. Half pint of coffee and half pound of bread is the supper. 
“ The coffee is excellent, worth a gallon of Field Lane and so is the 
“bread. When this is done ‘Mac’ brings round some books, which 
“are just the opposite to Field Lane. Shakespeare’s plays ‘ London 
“ Society’ and ‘Temple Bar’ form part. At eight o'clock all go up- 
“ stairs to a room overhead and when men and women have each taken 
“their places hymn-books and church-service are given out and Mr. 
“ Williams reads the lessons for evening prayer in a quiet manner, the 
“ whole joining in the responses, and at the end sings the evening 
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“hymn; the whole occupying about half an hour. I cannot help 
“ dwelling upon this as a contrast to the howling and groaning of 
“ Field Lane and Carter’s. Even the most debased casuals I have 
“heard drawing comparisons, and say that Newport Market’s quiet 
“ and short prayers, and the clergyman’s impressive reading, acts with 
“ far greater force upon them than all the loud-mouthed fanatics of the 
“ places I have named. As soon as seated again, you can read away 
“ until 9 o'clock, at which time all go to bed. I should have men- 
“ tioned earlier that as soon as all are admitted a very gentlemanly 
“ doctor examines everyone, and if any are ailing he is recommended 
“ to apply at some hospital which the doctor names. This is an excel- 
“lent practice. If any person is not in bed as immediately as Mac 
“ thinks proper the canny Scot, now being in power alone, gives way 
“ to little bursts of temper in broad Scotch. The beds are good and 
“ very clean—your companions are much the same as at any of these 
“ places, because Mr. Williams with all his cross-questioning is not 
“ half sharp enough for them and he is perhaps apt to put too much 
“ faith in looks, which are very deceiving, in this case anyway. At 
“seven o'clock in the morning Mac stamps round the bed making 
“a most awful noise. ‘Rouse up men’ ‘rouse up men’ ‘rouse up.’ 
“ After all had dressed and washed breakfast is brought at about a 
“ quarter to eight, and Mr. Williams comes at eight to read morning 
“ prayers in the same way as the evening and at half-past eight 
“o'clock all are let out. I was one or two days asked to come at 
“ twelve o'clock which I did and got supplied with soup and bread, 
“which is given every day to the poor inhabitants round about. 
“ Mac on one of these times grew very eloquent about his ancestors 
“and assured me that a certain character in Scott's ‘Rob Roy’ was 
“taken from one of his relations. None of the English nobility 
“ could boast of half so long a pedigree as Mac according to his own 
“showing. This Refuge gains its accounts published in the Times 
“ (vide letters from Mr. Stewart and Mr. Williams some time back) 
“from the same sources as Field Lane. I am very unwilling to 
“ place it in the same class as Field Lane though. Newport Market 
“ with a good deal less support does far more good than Field Lane. 

“ But still people are asked there whether they have got work 
“or not and if they say ‘Yes’—down it goes to swell the number 
“on the Newport Market ledger whom they have found with em- 
“ployment. I will relate how a' friend and me ‘did’ the autho- ~ 
“ rities at Newport Market. I am convinced of my utter worth- 
“ Jessness in doing what I did, but you will take it that I wish you 
“to know everything. I don’t boast about it and may mention 
“ that when a man is so destitute as I was he is apt to do things 
“that he would shrink from in prosperous moments. I had been 
“about two days at Newport Market when one morning glancing 
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“ down the advertisements in the Times in the Free Reading Room 
“ Westminster I saw an advertisement from a civil engineer wanting 
“a draughtsman. This exactly suited me and I forthwith begged 
“the sum of 14d. to pay for postage, envelope and a sheet of 
“ paper to make the application. I gave my reference, and stated 
“my qualifications and a day afterwards had an answer, saying 
“that Mr. A. (in Delahay Street it was) thought I should suit 
“ exactly, and had no doubt if I called on the following morning at 11 
“ o'clock he could give me something to do. At this time I was not 
“in a presentable state my coat was extremely seedy—boots out 
“at toes and an old billycock hat. Immediately I received the 
“ letter I called upon Mr. Williams and: showed it him. ‘Ah! just 
“so, we'll see what can be done before evening,’ he said. But 
“ nothing was done—no coat could be found or anything else, but as 
“my friend was dressed pretty well I borrowed his coat and hat; 
“boots would not fit me and forthwith I went. Mr. A. asked 
“ questions and I satisfied him upon everything, but I could see by his 
“ scrutiny that my apparel wouldn’t suit. And to make the matter 
“short he told me he would write in a day or two &c. &c. But 
“ what I well knew before he did not write, and a letter I sent after- 
“ wards was not answered—so by being shabbily dressed I lost a situa- 
“ tion—but determined to make something out of it I informed Mr. 
“ Williams triumphantly that I had got the situation and had to go 
“on the Monday. By this lie I was provided with coat and boots in 
“a short time and was forthwith put down in due form as one of the 
“ot who have situations provided. My friend enchanted by the 
“ way I had ‘done’ them, and wanting a pair of trowsers badly got 
“ me to write him a letter purporting to be from a gentleman giving him 
“ (the friend) offer of employment &c., which took exactly as desired. 
“ These are a few of the dodges done in this way. 

“ Newport Market, though, not carrying out exactly what it should 
“ do is so much better than the other two I have mentioned that it 
“ would be an injustice to mention it in the same line.” 


I learnt from Mr. Williams, while these sheets were going through 
the press, that an officer of the C division is always in attendance at 
Newport Market at the hour of admitting inmates, and that the Com- 


mittee of the Dudley Stuart Refuge adopted the same plan at his 
suggestion. 


The Casual resumes :— 


“ Duptey Sruart’s Rervcr, Marker Srreer, Enaware Roan, 


“Ts used as a lodging-house during the summer months, and as a 
“ refuge during winter, The time of admittance is five o'clock, when 
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all go in, and are rigidly questioned by an old gentleman named Abel 
“ Smith, Esq. I believe he was formerly an M.P. Besides this 
“ gentleman there comes a Bow Street inspector (West), and if this 
“ officer recognises any applicant as a frequenter of casual wards he 
“is immediately expelled. By these means the company becomes 
“ quite select. And Mr. Smith is really very sharp and he can 
“ quickly see whether any applicant is worthy of relief. One means 
“of ascertaining this is his testimonials. You get a half-pint of 
“ coffee and a piece of bread, and then Mr. Smith gives part sermon and 
“ part advice against drunkenness and bad company. You go to bed at 
“ 9 o'clock get a really good bed where you can sleep for once. Clean 
“sheets blanket and rug on an iron bedstead. No preaching in the 
“ morning and go out at eight o'clock get up at seven. It is, perhaps, 
“ unfair to say anything about this refuge as it derives no part of its 
“funds from the public. I tried to get them to do something for me 
“during the two nights I stayed there, but they could do nothing 
“ without allowing them to write to my father, which, as I did not 
“ want him to know, I would on no account allow. I believe Mr. 
“ Smith however to be truly a very benevolent man, and I think they 
“ will do good to any one who will allow them to prosecute enquiries. 
“T have now exhausted the subject. You will see how necessary it 
“is that some of these Refuges should act different. Indeed for what 
“ good they do why not abolish them altogether? I feel very strong 


“upon this subject, and I cannot too strongly express my feelings 
“about Field Lane. It is nothing but right that the charitable 
“ persons who subscribe annually a large sum to that refuge should 
“know how their donations are spent. They get a, balance sheet 
“ which I would not say is incorrect, but this‘I would ask ‘Can you 
“ show me what good all that money has done ?’” 


I have no sort of doubt that the last question can be answered 
satisfactorily ; but, as it seems to me, the foregoing revelations point to 
the advisability of enforcing some taskwork at the Refuges ; of assimi- 
lating the treatment in each; and of establishing an amicable under- 
standing between their rulers and the workhouse authorities of their 
several districts. Since the latter have been compelled to find shelter 
for all destitute applicants, the usefulness of the Refuges has materially 
altered in character. It is as succursals to, rather than substitutes for, 
the casual ward ; they may be made most valuable now, and if the legal, 
and the voluntary administrators of relief could be induced to confer 
together periodically through recognised representatives, the result 
would be highly beneficial to the ratepayers, to charitable contributors, 
and to the poor. 


‘ 





An 3utelligent Partner. 


I Text you, Charlie, it’s a “ case,” 

A sudden sort of thing, I grant you ; 
But such a figure—such a face !— 

Ah, you can understand me, can’t you ? 
I think that dancing, as a rule, 

Is more a nuisance than a pleasure ; 
But one may well be made a fool 

To light on such a little treasure. 


Her aunt was there ;—not very fair, 

But very fat and very forty, 
And altogether of an air 

To term the “ fine, old, crusted porty.” 
I asked her questions—cross enough— 


And gave her only crooked answers ; 
Then left her in a kind of huff, 
And led her niece among the dancers. 


It’s not an easy thing to joke 

Through all the “ mazes of the giddy.” 
At first the only words I spoke 

Seemed “ Fol-de-rol,” or “'Tum-ti-iddy !” 
But when there came a little halt, 

(From want of breath or other causes) 
I never found myself at fault 

In filling up the welcome pauses. 


We talked about the time of year, 
And then we talked about the weather ; 
Two matters, you'll be pleased to hear, 
On which we quite agree together. 
I told her that I thought Reform 
Decidedly should be progressive. 
I said the room was rather warm ;— 
She murmured, “Oh, it’s most oppressive !” 
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I quoted leaders from the Times ; 
Then Arnold’s and Buchanan’s stanzas. 
Gave plots of half the pantomimes, 
And most of the extravaganzas. 
I fancy that we spoke of Mill : 
We certainly referred to Tupper. 
We danced a lovely new quadrille,— 
And then I took her in to supper. 


That girl’s a mine of intellect— 
Whatever theme is on the tapis— 
In fact, old fellow, I expect 
She’d make a chap sublimely happy. 
I only know this heart of mine 
Is over head and ears sub undé— 
Good-bye, old fellow ; I shall dine 
Most likely at the Club on Sunday. 


Henry 8. Leteu. 
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Anecdotes from a Blue Book. 


Tue proceedings of Royal Commissions are seldom interesting to the 
public in general, except through their results, and the minutes of 
evidence taken in their course are a class of literature which most 
people would studiously avoid. The Blue Book devoted to the Report 
of the Capital Punishment Commission, forms a remarkable exception 
to this rule. It is a remarkably interesting book, from every point of 
view, not only as the basis of future legislation on a subject of the most 
serious importance, but as a compendium of thought, experience, 
observation, and opinion on the part of a number of men, all of dis- 
tinction in their several special ways. It needs the close perusal of 
such a book to make the public understand the vast difficulties which 
the legislature has to face, and the curiously equal balance of opinion 
on the great question of the Death Penalty. 

Among the witnesses examined before the Royal Commission we 
find the legal, the clerical, the official, and the lay element represented. 
Nothing more complete than such a system of testimony could be 
devised. It is calculated to include every aspect of the subjects under 
consideration, and to elicit every kind of experience and form of 
theory, or suggestion. It lends all conceivable gravity, dignity, and 
weight to an investigation of the most solemn kind, whose importance 
cannot be exaggerated, and which was imperatively demanded by 
public opinion. Apart from this, its primary use and benefit, the 
extensive scope, and mixed nature of the evidence, offer many curious 
and interesting points to the consideration of those who study the 
book as a revelation of certain phases of our social condition, and the 
effect of those phases upon certain minds. 

Here we find the collected testimony of all those who are brought 
into contact with criminals guilty of, or charged with, capital offences, 
except the hangman. Detectives who have tracked, and judges who 
have sentenced murderers to their doom ; counsel who have prosecuted 
and defended them; prison officials who have had charge of them ; 
chaplains who have ministered to them ; a sheriff who has attended at 
executions “in robes ;” gentlemen who have made it the business of 
their lives to study the causes and the philosophy of crime; philan- 
thropists, and members of the executive, whose duty, as portions of 
the machinery of justice, has necessarily brought them considerable 
experience. It is interesting to learn how these severally regard 
the sight of crime and misery, to us exceptional, to them habitual, 
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and to observe how widely they differ in the facts of their experi- 
ence, and the conclusions at which they arrive. On the point of 
the deterrent effect of capital punishment, for example, there is a 
very remarkable difference of opinion between Mr. Davis, the late 
ordinary of Newgate, and Mr. Jessop, the chaplain of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol. The former gentleman held his position twenty-two, the 
latter has held his for ten, years. The former witnessed twenty-four 
executions, the latter, at the period of his examination, had seen four. 
Mr. Davis was “ quite sure that it is impossible to avoid capital execu- 
“ tions,” a conviction founded upon his knowledge of “ incorrigibles ;” 
Mr. Jessop, on the other hand, is “ of opinion that capital punishment 
“is religiously, politically, and socially quite indefensible.” No wit- 
nesses are more important than these, no evidence is more weighty, 
for they are precisely the authorities to whom appeal must be made 
for knowledge of how the idea of the extreme penalty of the law 
affects the mind of the criminal, about to undergo it, and the minds of 
his fellow-prisoners. This is an aspect of the question no less im- 
portant than that of the effect on the masses. The appeal is made by 
the Commission, and the replies are totally opposite. Says the Rev. 
John Davis :—“ The Scriptures say, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
“ man shall his blood be shed ; that is a law to us, and we should obey 
“it.” Says the Commission, “ Apart from Scriptural considerations, can 
“a murderer be adequately punished except by death, and will any 
“ other punishment deter from the crime of murder?” Mr. Davis said 
“No” to both these questions, and stuck to it under every ingenuity of 
suggestion and interrogation. He was quite clear that you must hang 
murderers if you don’t want your prison-warders to be murdered ; and 
he thought it better not to talk much about impending executions to 
other prisoners, so he had little to say about how they regard the 
matter. He thought private executions might be tried with advantage, 
an experiment or two would test public opinion. Such experiments 
would be painful for the gentlemen obliged to witness them. A new 
sheriff generally faints, and the witness himself was ill for three days 
after the first execution which he attended. He thought the mob 
behave well, generally, at the moment of execution, even, he said, when 
Miiller was hanged, and had never known a man unjustly executed ; 
all criminals within his knowledge who had been hanged at Newgate 
having confessed their guilt, except Catherine Wilson. Mr. Davis 
made some curious statements, respecting the religious condition of the 
murderers whom he had known. He had never known an English- 
man to die in a state of unbelief, or avowed impenitence; but he had 
known a Frenchman to do so, and the last words of Barthélemy were, 
“T have no faith in God.” He did not believe that public executions 
injure the reverence for human life, though he thought it very likely 
the following story may be true. A young man named Wicks shot 
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his master in Drury Lane, and was hanged at Newgate; shortly 
before the murder he had seen an execution, and on the very day 
of its perpetration he had run as hard as he could to be in time for 
“ahanging.” He stated that after he had seen it, he snapped his fingers 
and said, “It’s nothing, it’s only a trick.” Then he went home and 
shot his master. “Yes, he was a great execution seer,” remarked Mr. 
Davis, who was, on the whole, a very cool, dry kind. of witness, with 
his mind very absolutely made up. 

Mr. Jessop’s evidence is curiously opposed to this. He has been 
chaplain to Horsemonger Lane Gaol for ten years; and during that 
period has attended at four executions only, though twenty-eight 
persons have been tried for murder, exclusive of infanticide, of which 
there have been as many more cases. ‘Notwithstanding this difference 
in the actual number of the executions which he has attended, Mr. 
Jessop’s experience may be regarded as more considerable than that of 
Mr. Davis, owing to the much larger number of prisoners under his 
care, (2028 in the year 1863, in excess of those committed to New- 
gate,) and to the pains which he has taken to ascertain their state of 
feeling, on those points on which Mr. Davis avowedly abstained from 
conversing with the criminals under his spiritual charge. His opinion 
that capital punishment is not deterrent is very decided, and he makes 
a practical suggestion that murders should be divided into two classes, 
and penal servitude for life inflicted for murders of the first class. He 
believes such a penalty would be quite as deterrent as hanging, and 
infinitely less demoralizing. His opinions concerning the effect on the 
populace produced by public executions, and the conduct of the mob 
on such occasions, are exactly opposed to those of Mr. Davis, and are 
the result of personal investigation and communications from the 
warders, who, individually and collectively, and in various ways, have 
told him, “that no effect was produced on those people. . . . That 
“they had heard them say on several occasions, ‘ Well, so-and-so is to 
“be hanged to-morrow. I wish I were outside, I would go in for a 
“ good swag.’ They have said, ‘On the last occasion I got a tre- 
“ mendous lot of purses ; I only wish I were outside now.” Mr. Jessop 
believes that it would be possible to keep prisoners confined for life 
without any hope of being set at large, because the class of prisoners 
who would be so confined: are not of the lowest and most desperate 
class. Those who commit murders are not usually persons who have 
been involved in previous crime; they are generally of a higher order 
of intellect, and more reasoning beings. Thus we find Mr. Jessop of 
opinion that Mr. Davis's “incorrigibles” would not be found among 
the number of those for whom capital punishment exists. If this be 
so, what becomes of the argument founded on incorrigibility ? 

Among the most important contributions to the mass of evidence, is 
that of the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne, and it supplements 
VOL. XVII. E 
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and expands that of Mr. Jessop. The authority and weight of this 
witness are not merely derived from ‘his profession. His well-known 
devotion to the cause of. social reformation and progress lends it 
additional weight ; and his large opportunities, especially in connection 
with criminal lunatics, invest it with a peculiar interest. On all the 
points with which the Royal Commission dealt, his experience was avail- 
able ; and on that of the deterrent or non-deterrent effect of capital 
punishment, he spoke with the utmost fervour of conviction. He has, 
from circumstances, been present at the death-hour of a very large 
number of his fellow-creatures, and only in one case has he ever seen fear 
of death. “The ignorant classes,” he says, “from which so much of 
“the criminal stock of the nation is derived, set very little value on 
“life; they risk it for the prospect of a very little present means of 
“ enjoyment, and this with the utmost deliberation. We had abundant 
“ proof of this in the days when we hung men yearly by dozens for 
“ what we should now consider mere trifling crimes. This class regard 
“an execution simply as the normal end of one of themselves who has 
“been unlucky; he has played his game and lost; the cards were 
“ against him—hanging was on the cards. Hence the coolness which 
“ ordinary criminals show at their execution ; and the brutal indifference 
“ with which the crowd views it. Gallows work they know well enough 
“ to be a very probable end of the kind of man whom they see hanged ; 
“their only curiosity is to see whether he will play the game out 
“ bravely. This class admire in a fellow-creature what they admire in a 
 bull-dog or fighting cock—pluck ; they would despise the man who 
“ does not die game, and the man about to die knows it. A burglar 
“ knows that he will not be hanged for burglary, but he dreads the 
“ identification, especially if he has been previously convicted, which 
“ will lead toa long penal sentence. He is prepared to kill, as well as 
“ rob, although he had rather rob and not kill. He goes to the gallows 
“ with all possible resignation ; he had long learned to expect that it 
“ might be his end ; he is quite familiar with every legal process from 
“ his committal to his appearance on the scaffold; he is only ‘ up’ for 
“ what he has seen others go through ; friends who have been with him 
“then are looking on now at him.” Altogether there is little to be 
hoped for in the deterrent effect of capital punishment over criminals 
of this class; but then they are the rarest sort of murderers. As for 
murderers of the less business-like, less felonious, class, the murderers 
to whom murder is not a contingent necessity, to be avoided if possible, 
but a deed dono under the force of an overpowering jealousy, under 
some present exciting prosecution, or under the influence of drink, 
“no fear of death, not were the rack to precede it, would have power 
“ to deter.” 

When we add to Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne’s testimony that 
of the Rev. W. C. Osborn, who has been for twenty-two years 
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chaplain of Bath Gaol, and who gives eighteen reasons for his strong 
disapproval of capital punishment—some sound, but a few fanciful—it 
will be seen that the clerical testimony is three to one in favour of the 
abolition of the death punishment. Mr. Osborn is very emphatic on 
the brutalizing effect of public executions, and considers that they _ 
suggest to morbid, passionate, and insane persons the crimes of murder 
and suicide, and a ready means of committing them. In support of 
this opinion he mentions a curious circumstance of recent occurrence. 
A man was sent to Bath Gaol for four months’ imprisonment for 
assaulting his wife; he arrived at five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
warder gave him his supper between six and seven, and took his 
clothes away from him between seven and eight. Within a quarter of 
an hour after that he committed suicide, and was cut down a corpse. 
Mr. Osborn argues from these facts that the man had no fear of death, 
and that his using a rope was suggested by the present mode of 
capital punishment. “I remember,” he says, “seeing an execution 
“ when I was a boy, and I well remember a saddler hanging himself 
“ immediately afterwards ; and I have noticed in the public papers ever 
“ since a wonderful connection, apparently, between executions and the 
“ ordinary mode of suicide. It is the usual way when suicide is 
“ attempted in gaols.” It has apparently not occurred to Mr. Osborn 
that a prisoner's means of committing suicide are limited, seeing that 
he has no access to fire-arms, knives, razors, or poison. 

We have seen what the chaplains say, let us now glance at a 
sheriff’s evidence. Mr. Nissen is a very outspoken witness, and he is 
anxious, if hanging cannot be abolished, that executions should be con- 
ducted with some solemnity and decency, which, according to him, and 
he is excellent authority, they certainly are not at present. Mr. Nissen 
had a serious meaning in all he said, and yet it was difficult to say it 
without occasionally producing a laughable effect, and Mr. Bright 
contrived, very neatly, to cast a little gentle ridicule on the sheriff’s 
suggestion that a more processional character should be given to the 
horrible spectacle. Mr. Nissen declared his belief that the whole punish- 
ment of death is deprived of its solemnity, by,the manner in which the 
execution is conducted : 


“¢ Do you mean,’ asked the chairman, ‘ from the conduct of the per- 
“ sons who are there to witness it?’ ‘ Not somuch from that,’ answered 
“ the witness, ‘as from the entire want of any solemn preparation for a 
“ man being launched into eternity. A public execution in this country 
“jis too prosaic a matter altogether.’ ‘Then I am to understand you 


-“to mean that you would have the bells toll? Do they toll now?” 


“ T do not think that the bell of St. Sepulchre does toll now. I have 
“been present at the execution of seven men during the time that I 


. was in office, and on no occasion did it appear to me to be surrounded 
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“ with any solemn preparation at all, such as to exercise an influence on 
*‘ the mob who come there to see the man destroyed.’ 

“¢ What would be the solemn preparation which you would suggest ?” 
“¢*T cannot make any suggestion. It appeared to me to be deprived of 
“ everything of the kind” . . . Mr. Bright: ‘Do you think there 
“ should be more clergymen? ‘ You can hardly take that as the pur- 
“port of my meaning. I think there should be more preparation 
“ and that it should be differently conducted. If we hear of an execu- 
“ tion in Spain, or in other places, we find that it is very differently 
* conducted from what it is here.’” 


It was hardly fair to ask him if he wanted more clergymen, but Mr. 
Nissen knows exactly what he wants, and public opinion is very likely 
to secure his having it. He wants, and all civilized people should 
want and insist on having, the abolition of such enormities as he de- 
scribes. “An execution,” he says, “is the most practical thing you 
“can imagine.” If, under any circumstances, strangling a man in 
public be calculated to improve public morals, it certainly is not 
under the present régime, when Mr. Calcraft (“his manner is very 
“ rough,” says Mr. Nissen,) goes about his hideous task just as if he 
were hanging a dog, and the whole thing is regarded as a matter of 
entertainment by the public. The sheriff objects to the entire process, 
from the bringing out of the gallows to the cutting down of the body. 

“ The gallows,” he says, “is drawn out from the prison-yard, and put 
“ together by a body of workmen, carpenters and others, during the 
“night. Then it is left in the front of the gaol, in summer time, of 
“ course, for many hours, but in the winter for at least an hour, before 
“ the execution, by daylight. The gallows is the subject of very coarse 
“ remark by all the people who are assembled ; at eight o’clock the man 
“ about to be executed is brought out, and he is only before the public 
“ for two or three minutes before he is hanged, and he remains there 
“hanging for an hour in the sight of the public, without any other 
“ person upon the scaffold, and without any appearance whatever of any 
“ solemn preparation by the executive. Next, the executioner comes 
“on the scaffold, dressed in the ordinary way—a dirty wideawake hat 
“on, and a shooting-jacket—and he takes out a pocket-knife and cuts 
“ the cord by which the body is suspended, and it drops down, the ex- 
“ ecutioner standing there the while and hearing all sorts of remarks 
“ passed upon himself.” The position of this wretched creature—a 
position of exceptional degradation and contempt in this country, where 
no effort is made to surround it with any of the decency attendant on 
the discharge of a legal function—was discussed during the delibera- 
tions of the Commission, and the American practice of obliging the 
sheriffs to act as executioners was mentioned. Such a horrible duty 
attached to the tenure of office would seem to render it very undesirable, 
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but there is no doubt that the existence of such an institution as “ Cal- 
“ craft and his assistants,” illustrated by Mr. Nissen’s experience, is a 
hideous blot upon our civilization. A passage in Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne’s evidence, though properly belonging to another stage of the 
investigation, has also a direct bearing on the point so urgently pressed 
by Mr. Nissen. “To strangle the life out of a man,” says his lordship, 
“before a crowd who come to the scene as to a play, a crowd notoriously 
“ composed of those who are the very scum of mankind, who go again 
“and again to such scenes, each time to pollute the very air with their 
“ fearful language ; people to whom it is a sort of gala-day ; men and 
“ women, blaspheming, singing obscene songs with half-drunken jollity, 
“ coming to riot beneath the gallows, departing to follow the life out 
“ that leads to it, viewing the scene without one single display of one 
“ feeling which evinces sympathy with the law, screaming a kind of 
“ fiend’s welcome to the hangman, a miserable wretch who lets himself 
“ out for the task ; groaning at, or, in their own way, encouraging the 
“ ¢ victim,’ ordering ‘ hats off’ to ‘death,’ but damning each other's souls, 
“as they look upon it, is, in my opinion, an outrage upon all the 
“ principles on which alone it could be defended.” 

The balance of opinion among the legal witnesses upon what we may 
call the external portion of the question, the deterrent effect of capital 
punishment, is more equal, and on each side we find distinguished and 
authoritative names. Against abolition are the Lord Chancellor, and 
Lord Wensleydale, Baron Bramwell, Baron Martin, Sir James Willes, 
and Sir Mordaunt Wells. In favour of abolition, because they do not 
believe in capital punishment as a deterrent, or because they hold that 
a secondary punishment would be equally effective, are the Hon. George 
Denman, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Fitzjames Stephens, Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, and the Attorney-General for Ireland. Among the lay wit- 
nesses we find, against abolition, the Right Honourable Spencer Wal- 
pole, formerly Home Secretary, Sir George Grey, who occupies that 
position at present, Mr. Henry Avory, Clerk of Arraigns, Colonel Hen- 
derson, and two witnesses whose evidence is of the most curious and in- 
teresting character—they are, Mr. Thomas Kittle and Mr. Richard 
Tanner. For abolition, are Lord Hobart, Mr. Leone Levi, Professor of 
Commercial Law, Captain Cartwright, Governor of Gloucester Gaol, Mr. 
William Tallack, Secretary, and Mr. Thomas Beggs, Honorary Secretary 
to the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. It is impossible 
to imagine a more comprehensive treatment of the subject, and the facts 
brought to light are not easily exhausted of their suggestiveness. 

Mr. Thomas Kittle, inspector of police, is an officer whose duty 
has obliged him to attend three executions, but who has been present 
at many more, and who is evidently an acute observer. He defines the 
mob at executions, as an assemblage of thieves, fighting men, coster- 
mongers, labourers, a few artizans, and a sprinkling of soldiers. To 
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these he adds a small percentage of women. Bricklayer’s labourers 
have a taste for such spectacles, and other persons whom Mr. Inspector 
does not say much about, who do not mingle their gentility with the 
mass of pauperism and ruffianism, but sometimes pay as much as £25 
for a good window, whence they may see the sight comfortably, and 
without unpleasant contact with unrefined persons of the lower orders, 
presumably criminal. But being asked whether he considers that 
public executions excite much fear, Mr. Inspector replied that he does 
not think they do, that the people who witness them regard them as 
they would “any other exhibition, for seeing which there is nothing 
“ to pay ;” that they are to the crowd like prizefights, and that no notion 
of terror or solemnity interferes with their enjoyment of the sight they 
come to see. There is a straining and anxiety to see the doomed man, 
but no emotion; he has watched the faces intently, and never seen 
them turn pale. The mob behaves worse at the Old Bailey than at 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol, because the police keep them in order at the 
latter place ; but-the spectators are precisely the same. He has fre- 
quently listened to their conversation, and never heard any expression 
of compassion towards the victim. On the occasion of the execution 
of the pirates, he overheard the following dialogue, and made a note 
of it in his pocket-book. ‘Two costermongers were the speakers: “‘So 
“help me God, Bill, ain’t it fine? said one, ‘five of them, and all 
“ darkies.’ ‘It is so, said the other, ‘and I should like to act Jack 
“ Ketch! Mr. Inspector is very decided in his opinion that hanging 
keeps down murder, though he declined to draw some of the fine dis- 
tinctions suggested to him by the Commission. He does not know 
about the great moral lesson, and he cannot answer for what it is that 
enters into the calculations of the spectators; but he has no doubt that 
they are greatly afraid of being hanged. He considers that they love 
life, wretched as are its conditions for many of their number, dearly, and 
has heard them say they would “ rather be transported three or four times 
“ over than be hanged ;” that “ they did not mind the jug.” Not only 
in the crowd around the scaffold has Mr. Inspector heard these candid 
and graphic remarks, but in crowds at public spectacles of all kinds, 
and notably in theatres. “At executions,” he says, “I have looked at 
“ the upturned faces of the whole crowd; I have been elevated above 
“ them ; and [ have also noticed the faces of a crowd of the lower classes 
“ at a theatre, and I cannot find any difference ; they always seem to be 
“ identical in the two cases; and it appears to me that they look upon a 
“ theatrical scene precisely in the same way as upon an execution.” Mr. 
Kittle then explained that he referred to Drury Lane Theatre in par- 
ticular, that he recognised the same crowd, when a sensation piece was 
being performed, and observed that precisely similar emotions were 
awakened on both occasions. He. does not believe that the criminal 
classes would be deterred from murder by anything short of capital 
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punishment, known to them as indifferently “ scragging ” or “ choking,” 
and has had several prisoners in custody, who have given him the 
pleasant assurance that, “if it was not for swinging for him, they 
“ would stick a knife into him.” THe does not know, though he is 
familiar with the haunts of the criminal classes, that they ever talk or 
think about the discussions in the House of Commons, with regard to 
the abolition of capital punishment. The upshot of his evidence is, 
that they are somewhat like Tony Lumpkin, indifferent about a matter 
while it only concerns others, but keenly susceptible when it touches 
themselves. Respecting the view taken by the police of the abolition 
question, which is a very important point in its consideration, Mr. 
Kittle speaks very decisively. Being asked by Mr. Waddington, 
“* Supposing that for murder in general, criminals only expected a sen- 
“tence of imprisonment, do you believe that murders would be more 
“ frequent than they are now ?’ he replied, ‘I firmly believe so, and I 
“ believe that if a desperate character knew that his punishment was only 
“penal servitude for life, he would not hesitate to commit murder to 
“liberate himself from the custody of a policeman who had him in 

“ charge, and I know that that is the feeling of the police generally.’ ” 
This assertion is of grave importance, and will no doubt receive the 
fullest consideration. 

_In the midst of the matter-of-fact statements made by Mr. Kittle, 
there is a little touch of the ludicrous, never altogether separable from 
even the gravest human affairs. It occurs in his description of the 
conduct of the crowd at executions, and reminds us of the inevitable 
dog at the Derby. It appears that a man going into the crowd with 
his hat on is a signal for “larking,” and the multitude display their 
ingenuous hilarity by knocking off the offending article, kicking and 
“chivying” it away from one to another, the applause becoming 
louder as the distance between the hat and its owner is increased. 
As a further illustration of the scenes at executions which take place 
at the Old Bailey, this witness related how, at the execution of Miiller 
he saw a man’s legs over the heads of the crowd for a period of at 
least three or four minutes. “The man was crying out very much, 
“ and there was a great roar and hubbub, but his legs were exalted above 
“the heads of the crowd, and his head was down.” This must have 
been better fun than the hat, and pleasantly beguiled the quarter of 
an hour which intervened between the incident and the execution. 

Mr. Tanner, the well-known detective officer, coincides with Mr. 
Kittle in his views respecting the deterrent effect of capital punish- 
ment, and corroborates his evidence by some interesting experiences of 
his own. He has frequently apprehended prisoners who would, he 
had no doubt, have cheerfully and unhesitatingly added murder 
to their other crimes, had the death penalty not existed. He men- 
. tions two persons in particular, men named Pusey and Reeves. The 
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crime was robbery in a dwelling-house, and Mr. Tanner tells ~ story 
thus :— 


“T had had one of them, namely Pusey, in custody before, and he 
“ had been convicted six or seven times, and ultimately I apprehended 
“ him for stealing Lord Foley’s plate, and with four others he got three 
“ years’ penal servitude ; they induced the steward’s-room boy to steal 
“the plate. Pusey came back from penal servitude ; he had a ticket- 
“ of-leave, and went back and associated with another ticket-of-leave 
« man who was dischar ged with him, at their old haunts in Paddington. 
“ They entered the house of a very ‘old lady in Paddington, and went 
“ to the top of the house, and there met the housemaid coming out of 
“her room; they stopped her and told her to be quiet, as they were 
“ going to rob the old lady’s room. They went in and threw the old 
“ lady down on the floor ; they did not very much hurt her, but suffi- 
“ciently to deter her from making any noise. They took all her 
“ available money and some jewels. In the meantime, the housemaid 
“ screamed, they threw her down two or three stairs, and then ran out 
“of the house. Sir Richard Mayne employed me to investigate the 
“ matter, and I suspected Pusey from the description; I looked for 
“him and found him in company with Reeves, who was another 
“ ticket-of-leave man, and they were arrested. Pusey then said openly 
“in the police court, that if it had not been for ‘choking’ she should 
“ not have been there to have told the tale—that was the housemaid, and 
“ the same with the old lady, who really was too ill to come to the police 
“ court, but we took him to the house, and she fairly identified him.” 


Such instances are very numerous within Mr. Tanner’s experience, 
and considering how large and practical that experience is, it seems as 
if it must outweigh the best matured, most thoughtful, and most finely- 
argued theories in a contrary sense. He states it as his clear convic- 
tion that criminals, having incurred and suffered the punishment of 
penal servitude, are not to be deterred from further crime by a mere 
repetition of the same penalty. “If Pusey,” he said, “had murdered 
“me, in such a supposed state of the law, he could only have got 
“ penal servitude for life, and he was as nearly certain as possible that 
“he should have penal servitude, for life if he did not murder me.” 
Then comes the grand difficulty which lies at the very root of the 
matter, and which assumes truly gigantic proportions as witness after 
witness adds his testimony to its weight and magnitude. Nothing but 
penal servitude for life, under conditions of the extremest severity, 
short of torture, can be accepted as an adequate substitute for the 
death penalty. No sentence of penal servitude -for life ever has been 
carried out, and the practical portion of the evidence tends to a con- 
viction that the carrying out of such a sentence is impossible. Mr. 
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» appear almost incredible :— 
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Tanner does not go into the question at all, as to the possibility of a 
real infliction of the capital sentence, he merely says that criminals 
could never be induced to believe in it, and, therefore, never could be 
made to fear it more than they fear it now, when a “ lifer” means fifteen 
years at the most, and when the penalty does not touch the point of 
murder at all, but is applicable to their ordinary pursuits, and habitual 
risks. 

Before we glance at the evidence on this point, chiefly official, and 
extremely searching and complete, it is curious to notice how little is 
said about the effect on the criminals themselves of the capital sentence. 
Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne denies that fear of death is common, 
maintains, indeed, that it is very unusual, and condemns the publicity 
of executions as being highly dangerous to the criminal’s spiritual 
interests and the prospect of his repentance. He says, in a few 
sentences of great power, and speaking on the authority of the 
chaplain of a gaol where executions are very frequent, “In the case of 
“the men, the feeling that thousands would watch them as they died, 
“kept up a determination to act out a desperate show of hardihood, 
“tending to harden their nature to the last. With women,” he said, 
“it added so fearfully to the weight of their sentence as to deaden 
“every feeling within them. Having borne the full exposure of the 
“ open court during their trial—a fearful ordeal to any woman—the 
“having got to look to an exposure, such as hanging must be to a 
“woman, in the presence of a ribald crowd, formed so crushing an 
“addition to their sentence, that, from the moment it was passed, it 
“ pressed them down with a weight of impending terror which made 
“ them helpless to listen to consolation.” M.Chédieu is very urgent in 
representations to the same effect. Yet there are names which recur 
to memory and render it difficult to believe in the after-the-fact 
sensitiveness of female murderers, generally, because more monstrous 
outrages upon nature, cooler, more cruel, and more deliberate than 
male criminals of the same class. 

The balance of opinion expressed in the evidence, is so decidedly in 
favour of the abolition of public executions, in consideration of the 
interests of society and of the criminals themselves, that that portion 
of the question may be regarded as closed, and the means by which 
private executions may be carried into effect with the best results for 
the public, as having practically taken its place. Mr. Thomas Beggs’ 
evidence is remarkably interesting : and one instance which he brings 
forward to support his advocacy of the abolition of capital punishment 
bears more powerfully upon the proposed step of making executions 
private instead of public. But that we have known, within very 
modern experience, instances of the most morbid sympathy with, and 
exaggerated interest in, atrocious criminals, the following story might 
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* On December 31st, 1841, a man named John Jones, a shoemaker, 
“ murdered his sweetheart, Mary Hallam, the daughter of a respectable 
“labourer, at Mansfield, in the county of Nottingham. He was 
“ executed on March 23, 1842. He was a man of unsteady habits, 
“and gave way to violent fits of passion. The girl declined his 
* addresses, and he said that if he did not have her no one else 
“ should. After he had inflicted the first wound, which was not imme- 
“ diately fatal, she begged for her life, but seeing him resolved, asked 
“for time to pray. He said that he would pray for both, and com- 
“ pleted the crime. ‘The wounds were inflicted by a shoemaker’s 
“ knife, and her throat was cut barbarously. After this he dropped on 
“his knees some time, and prayed God to have mercy on two un- 
“ fortunate lovers. He made no attempt to escape, and confessed the 
“crime. After his imprisonment he behaved in the most decorous 
“ manner; he won upon the good opinion of the gaol chaplain, and he 
“ was visited by the Bishop of Lincoln. It does not appear that he 
“ expressed any contrition for the crime, but seemed to pass away 
“ with triumphant certainty that he was going to rejoin his victim in 
“heaven. He was visited by some pious and benevolent ladies of 
“ Nottingham, some of whom declared he was a child of God, if ever 
“there was one. One of the ladies sent him a white camelia to wear 
“ at his execution.” (It is pleasant to know, as the writer has been 
informed by a gentleman who resided near the scene of these almost 
incredible proceedings at the time, and who perfectly remembers them, 
that the ladies in question were promptly excluded from the society of 
those of their own sex, who estimated such shocking and profane folly 
as it deserved.) ‘Of course,” continued Mr. Beggs, “ great crowds 
“ gathered at the execution. It would be well for those who contend 
. “for the deterrent influence of death punishment to mingle with 
“such crowds. The expression was universally one of sympathy with 
*‘ the man about to suffer. The offence seemed entirely forgotten by 
“ those conversing about his fate. He was looked upon by many as 
“ the victim of a misplaced and unrewarded affection ; and the sufferings 
“ of his victim were wholly disregarded. One man I heard say toa 
“ companion, who seemed to be his son, ‘I wish you and me were as 
“ ready to die as he is.’” 


The public will hardly be prepared to think, with Mr. Beggs, that 
this pious and interesting criminal should have been left unhanged, 
but it is certain that the publicity of his execution, and of all the details 
of his conduct, produced scandalous and injurious results. The con- 
signment of a murderer, upon his conviction, to instant and prompt 
oblivion, whether by hopeless imprisonment, to use Lord Sydney Godol- 
phin Osborne’s words, ‘by a strict and complete separation from the 


“ whole outside world,” or by a private execution, affording no possi- . 
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bility of sensation-mongering, is assuredly the only remedy for the evils 
which this report paints in such terrible colours. 

The legal evidence deals largely with the questions of the hindrance 
to justice caused by the unwillingness of juries to convict in cases 
where the sentence must be capital, but where convictions would be 
certainly obtained if the punishment were secondary. This is a very 
strong point with Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Denman. The former 
lays great stress on the supposed numerous instances of erroneous 
verdicts ; and the tremendous responsibility of inflicting an undeserved 
aud irreversible death punishment. Sir Fitzroy Kelly contends that 
poor and unfriended men would have no chance of rescue, under such 
circumstances, no means of bringing their case into proper prominence ; 
and he instances, as examples of innocence rescued by timely aid from 
an unmerited doom, Dr. Smethurst and Mr. Kirwan. With respect 
to the former individual, Sir Fitzroy has a conventional right to 
advance his opinion as an argument, but, as regards the latter, there 
never was any doubt on the part of the jury who convicted him, of 
the perfect correctness of their verdict, and they spared no pains to 
make their unanimous opinion apparent. 

A letter, in which all the evidence upon which they convicted Kirwan 
of the murder of his wife, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, is 
clearly and ably recapitulated, was written on behalf of the jury, signed 
by the foreman, and published in the Dublin newspapers at the time. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly could hardly have selected a weaker argument 
than the case of Kirwan, concerning whom, it may be asked, wherein 
he differed from Dr. Smethurst ? If he committed the crime of which 
the jury convicted, and for which the judge sentenced him, why was he 
not hanged? If he did ‘not commit it, why does he not enjoy the 
happy immunity of the lover of Miss Isabella Banks; why does he 
suffer penal servitude? Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s argument is interesting, 
earnest, and subtle, but its general effect is weak. He was asked 
by Mr. Bright whether, with reference to cases of poisoning, it has 
- occurred to him, that in those cases there is especial danger of 
the conviction, and even the execution, of innocent persons? He 
replied in the affirmative, and offered, as a proof, the case of a man 
who was undoubtedly guilty, but who was convicted, sentenced to 
death, and afterwards executed, upon evidence which turned out to be 
totally erroneous. ; 

“T refer,” says Sir Fitzroy Kelly, “to the case of Tawell. He was 
“convicted and sentenced to death upon the evidence of certain medical 
“men, a number of chemists and others, as to a certain way in which 
“they declared that they had no doubt that the woman had taken a 
“certain poison. He, only a little while before his death, told the whole 
“truth to Lord Nugent, and some other magistrates of Buckingham- 
“shire, and proved to them that it was in a totally different way, so that 
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“the whole system of evidence upon which this man was convicted, was 
“incorrect from beginning to end.” 

This is an important fact, no doubt, supposing the homicidal quaker 
really did tell the “whole truth,” and that proof was possible under 
the circumstances, but the chief points for the public are, that Tawell was 
guilty, and that Tawell was hanged! The legal difficulty is, of course, 
perceptible and serious, but it weighs but lightly against Mr. Davis’s 
evidence that he never knew an innocent man to be hanged, or a 
guilty one who did not confess his guilt. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly is a more satisfactory witness than Mr. Denman, 
inasmuch as he goes fully into the subject of alternative punishment, 
supposing the death penalty to be abolished, whereas Mr. Denman 
entertains no theory as to a new punishment as a substitute; but, “as 
“many criminals as bad as Palmer, or even as Rush, have been acquitted, 
“he thinks any punishment whatever, that would separate such from 
“society, must be better than that they should be acquitted, and so 
“enabled to commit more murders.” Thus we gain some insight into 
the difficulties of this investigation, when we find one witness urging 
his argument on the ground that innocent men are endangered by the 
present system, and another supposing a similar conclusion by the 
argument that guilty men escape justice. Mr. Denman does not 
regard the substitution of imprisonment for life for the death penalty 
as a very difficult matter. It is practically done now, in the numerous 
cases of commutation of sentence, and murderers do not kill’ their 
warders or others. This sounds plausible, but there is a great diffe- 
rence between a punishment which, being an alleviation of a heavier, 
becomes by that fact a grace, and which does not preclude, in case of 
additional crime, the infliction of the extreme penalty, and the same 
punishment inflicted as the last resource of the power of the law. It 
is also quite clear that if murder is to be punished by penal servitude 
for life, that punishment must cease to be a form of words, and become 
a reality, in which case the governors of prisons become the most 
authoritative and important witnesses, and the medical testimony 
demands serious and attentive hearing. 

Lieut.-Colonel Henderson, appointed to the convict service in 1850, 
and stationed in Western Australia until 1862, having carefully studied 
the question of capital punishment, is of opinion that the fear of death 
is the strongest deterrent from crime. He believes this conviction to 
be shared by almost every person who has come into immediate con- 
tact with the criminal classes. Crimes of violence were frequent in 
Western Australia until the new law was rigorously carried into effect 
in some very bad cases, since which time they have almost ceased to 
exist. The witness relates the final adventures of Palin, a desperate 
criminal frequently mentioned in the course of the evidence, and whose 
life had been saved in this country by strenuous exertion. 
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“ He was the most atrocious scoundrel,” says Colonel Henderson, 
“ that ever was hanged. He broke into a house; he had a bludgeon, 
“ T never saw such a weapon in my life, it was studded all over with 
“ sharp-pointed nails. There was a lady sleeping at one end of the 
“house, and her brother-in-law at the other; she woke up in the 
“ middle of the night and found Palin standing by her bedside, with 
“his face masked. He placed his hand upon her to force her down 
** into the bed ; there was no doubt he entered the house with the in- 
“ tention of committing murder, if necessary, but he robbed the house 
“and went away. In the morning they put the natives on his track, 
“ and they traced him as nicely as possible to his own house, and he was 
“ hanged for burglary with violence, being armed; the putting of his 
“ hand upon the lady constituted violence. I saw a letter which he wrote 
“ to his friends, in which he acknowledged the justice of his sentence. 
“ T told every batch of men that I had that they would be hanged for 
“ those crimes. He said that it was perfectly right that he should be 
“ hanged, and that he ought to have been hanged for a murder which 
“he had committed in England five or six years before. That letter 
“ T saw myself.” 


While the punishment inflicted for crimes of violence committed by the 
convicts was only a prolongation of penal servitude, such crimes were 
common, and Colonel Henderson believes that it would be found impossible 
to make imprisonment hopeless, and therefore effective. “I believe,” he 
says, “ it would take a century to prove to the criminal classes that you 
“ were in earnest, and that you would keep them locked up; not one of 
“them would believe it.” All the men now under sentence of penal 
servitude for life, are told that they can expect no remission whatever, 
but they do not believe it ; they know perfectly well.that ten or twelve 
years hence their cases will be brought forward, and their crimes will 
be almost forgotten ; they are quite sure that something will happen, 
and that they will be released. The following questions and answers 
present the proposed substitution of life sentences, for the death penalty, 
in a truly formidable aspect, and invest it with difficulties from which 
the public, no less than the legislature, may fairly be excused for 
shrinking : 

“¢The convicts, then, struggle on,’ asks Mr. Waddington, ‘and 
“hope for a mitigation in due time?’ ‘No doubt of it, and if you 
“ give them no hope you simply reduce them to the state of wild 
“beasts; the only thing, then, would be to send them to a lunatic 
“ asylum, where they would be kindly treated and made comfortable.’ 

“¢Do you think that any number of prisoners in that desperate con- 
“dition, and with no hope, could be confined with safety to the 
“ warders? ‘You could only do so by treating them as you treat the 
“ wild beasts in the Zoological Gardens.’ 
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Mr. Neate asked—* ‘ Supposing that a separate provision was made 
“ for those persons convicted of murder, and that they were kept in a 
“ prison apart, then, unless the crime increased very much, would they 
not be so small a number that there would be no difficulty in making 
“a provision for their safe custody? ‘That could be done.’ ‘There 
“ would be no difficulty as to the safety of the warders in that case ? 
“ «Of course they would have to take their chance. We have men 
“ now who are very little removed from wild beasts. I do not say they 
“are mad, but they can never be approached by one man at a time; 
“ they are more or less obliged to be treated like wild beasts, but the 
“ warder always goes with, as you may say, his life in his hand.’ 

“¢ Assuming that you inflicted the punishment of imprisonment for life, 
“man would not be kept all the time at the highest point of punishment 
“which he would be able to bear at a time; it would always admit of 
“temporary aggravation, in the case of any fresh offence, would it not, 
“aecording to the present system? ‘ What you can do toa man inside 
“a prison is very limited : you lock him up, and you must feed him, and 
“you must clothe him.’ ” 

The voluminous details, and the elaborate nature of the evidence, supply 
nothing which lessens the importance, or simplifies the difficulty of the 
position, as shown in these sentences. 

Mr. Cartwright, the governor of the Gloucester County Prison, does 
not estimate the difficulties of secondary punishment so highly as Colonel 
Henderson ; but he acknowledges the deterrent influence of the fear of 
death, while contending that “civil death, total seclusion, such arrange- 
“ments as would cause the public to understand that when a man was 
“ subjected to that punishment, he would disappear for ever,” that punish- 
ment would become even more deterrent than the fear of death. The 
solemn question, to which there is no encouraging answer, is, will it 
ever be possible to make such an experiment fairly, and to carry it out 
in its integrity ? 

The classification of the crime of murder, the awful subject of infan- 
ticide, the practical inability of the law as it stands at present to deal 
with it, and the desperate necessity for dealing with it, form sections of 
this investigation of the utmost moment. The evidence, in almost 
every case, bears upon them, and the report of the Commissioners ad- 
mirably embodies the result. The following sentences from Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne’s evidence are the best expression of the situation 
and its demands: “ If murder,” says his lordship, “is the deliberate de- 
“ struction of a human being, unless we lay it down that there is an age 
“ when the progeny of our race have not arrived at a title to belong to it, 
“T see not how the murder of an infant is legally less murder than that 
“of an adult; if it is, I wish the judges would lay down for our in- 
“struction some rule determining, the exact age when this killing is 
“murder. The grand jury always do their utmost to throw out the 
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“ bill for murder. If they cannot, neither the prosecuting counsel, judge, 
“nor jury have any other disposition but still to try and reduce the charge 
“to the lesser crime. If these cases were got up with the pains taken in 
“the case of adult murder, and if the Court received them in the same 
“light, we should soon have an end of capital punishment. No civilized 
“nation would endure the amount of execution which would follow. It 
“may be said that, were the law strictly carried out in these cases, as in 
“the case of the murder of adults, the crime itself would diminish in 
“frequency. Possibly it might; but it is one of so peculiar a nature, it 
“has existed with so little check for such a length of time, and general 
“consent seems to have so extenuated it, that I am satisfied extreme 
“severity would very partially arrest it.” 

Dr. Hood and Dr. Harrington Tuke, whose evidence forms one of the 
most interesting portions of! this exceptional Blue Book, decline to give 
an opinion upon the abolition question, on the plea of not having suffi- 
ciently considered the subject. Their combined experience forms a sad 
and extraordinary narrative, and, as usual, they arrive at different con- 
clusions by similar means. Dr. Hood has never known a person to be 
executed in whom there was incipient insanity, but has known several 
acquitted or pardoned, on the ground of insanity, in whom he failed to 
discover any symptoms of mental disease, either when they came to 
Bethlehem or subsequently. He distinctly holds that when a delusion 
exists on any subject, a man should not be responsible if he commits 
murder, though he may know right from wrong. In the course of this 
eminent physician’s evidence, he tells one very melancholy story. It is 
in answer to Mr. Waddington’s remark, that no criminal lunatic who 
has been discharged has ever committed any crime afterwards. The 
story opens up another phase of this terrible subject which must some 
day, in its turn, receive the consideration due to it, but whose day is, 
necessarily, considering the magnitude of the whole matter, and the 
finality of human wisdom and powers, very far off. “I can give the 
“ Commissioners,” said Dr. Hood, “a case where long intemperance 
* brought on what was considered to be insanity. John Paine, an 
* expert thief, well known to the police authorities of London and the 
“ west of England, was associated with a gang of similar characters in 
“ the metropolis during the summer of 1857, and being seized with 
“ deliriwm tremens, was taken charge of and placed in the Westminster 
“ Workhouse. He there committed murder, for which he was tried, and 
“ acquitted on the ground of insanity. A warrant of Her Majesty pro- 
“ vided for his safe custody, and he was removed to Bethlehem Hospital. 
“ At the time of his reception he was sane, and showed no symptom of 
“ insanity during his residence. An ordinary lunatic asylum is no place 
“ for such a character, who, on eleven previous convictions for felony, had 
“been as many times confined in prison. His vicious tendencies are 
“ irrepressible by either advice or kindness ; yet, though perfectly sane, 
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“ the doors of every prison are closed against him, and he must remain a 
“ tenant of a lunatic asylum, where he produces constant anxiety to those 
“ who have charge of him.” Dr. Tuke, who, by the way, utterly scouts 
the idea of Townley’s insanity, and draws a very clever distinction 
between uncontrollable and uncontrolled impulse, tells a story of an 
opposite nature. It is the case of a man of the name of Fooks, who 
was tried at Dorchester in 1863. “The clergyman of the parish where 
“ he lived,” says Dr. Tuke, “the chaplain of the gaol, and myself, all of 
“us took to the Home Office our representations as to the insanity of 
“ this man; and I do not think that it was doubted. I believe that he 
“ was hung on account of the distinctly strong ruling of the judge that 
“ he did know right from wrong, and of my evidence, in which, in reply 
“ to the question put to me by the counsel for the prosecution, ‘ Does this 
“ man know right from wrong? I was obliged to answer that he did 
“ know right from wrong, because I heard him express his regret for the 
“ act which he had committed, and I heard him speak of it as a wrong 
“ act ; but at the same time the man was distinctly a monomaniac, sub- 
“ ject to exacerbations of homicidal insanity.” 

The investigation of the great question of moral responsibility, 
solemn and searching as it is, is inconclusive ; but the public will feel 
grateful to Dr. Tuke for the manner in which he urges upon the Com- 
mission the importance of having experts appointed by the Court in 
cases of alleged lunacy (which is the French system). “ ‘And not as 
“ partizans ?’ asked the chairman. ‘Not as partizans,’ replied Dr. 
“ Tuke. Said Lord Stanley: ‘You think it hardly creditable to the 
“ medical profession that, upon every occasion, two of the most eminent 
“ authorities who can be found should be brought forward, one, as far as 
“the fact allows, directly to contradict the evidence of the other ? 
“<Yes” answered the witness, ‘medical advocacy thus becomes a 
“ trade.’” 

In these pages only the merest, barest outlines of the interesting 
matter contained in the Blue Book are indicated; the limits of the 
subject are as hard to define, as its difficulties are hard to surmount. 
On the broad view, it is clear that, however we may lean to the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty—however interesting the matter, and persua- 
sive the tone, of the evidence—we must acknowledge that the bulk of 
public opinion, in the practical sense, the mass of testimony by those 
who are brought in contact with the realities of the question, are in 
accordance with the proposition about to be submitted to the legislature 
by the Government, and which, while suggesting many modifications 
of the existing laws, does not include a proposal to abolish capital 
punishment. 
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Archie Lovell. 


Dy tHe Autnor or “ Miss Forrester.” 





Cuarter XII. 
*fYOU HAVE REJECTED ME.” 


Tne Morteville public ball was advertised in the Morteville Courant du 
Jour for nine o'clock. It was an understood thing, however, that no 
persons of fashion appeared in the rooms until half-past nine at the 
earliest, and Mrs. Lovell, ever a slave to conventionality, determined, 
too, not to look as if they wanted to get all they could for their money, 
had ordered the carriage—a crazy fiacre, bespoken a fortnight before- 
hand, so scarce were even crazy fiacres in Morteville—to be at their 
door at twenty-five minutes precisely before ten. Ten minutes going 
to the Etablissement would bring it to the quarter; they would then 
have five minutes to attend to their dresses in the cloak- -room ; and at 
ten minutes before ten would enter the ball-room. They could not 
be wrong, for the Sous-prefet’s carriage was ordered at exactly the 
same hour, and the Maire’s also. 

But long before seven o'clock Archie Lovell was in her bedroom, 
not actually dressing—the putting on of her frock and wreath could 
scarcely by possibility be made to last out two hours—but lingering 
over all the fresh delicious details of this, her first ball toilet. Taking 
up her shoes (Mrs. Lovell, by dint of heayen knows what household 
parsimony, had managed to purchase them for her), and making sure 
tor the twentieth time that the rosettes were firmly sewed on; gazing 
at her gloves—she was afraid to do more than gaze at them they were 
so delicate and white; hovering round the diaphanous cloud of 
white drapery that lay upon her little bed ; occasionally trying on her 
wreath with cautious fingers, and wondering whether it would look 
well a hair’s-breadth higher or lower on her forehead ; and finally lean- 
ing over and smelling a magnificent bouquet of white flowers that had 
been left for her by “un monsieur, mais un petit monsieur tres tres 
eomme il faut,” as Jeanneton said, in the course of the afternoon. 

Most English girls have had the edge of enjoyment taken off their 
first real ball, by all the children’s parties, and half grown-up parties to 
which they have gone since they were babies. But no such prema- 
ture dissipation had blunted Archie Lovyell’s keen instinct for pleasure. 
Dancing had come to her, as she told Mr. Durant, by nature. All 
foreign servant-girls can dance; and from the time she could walk 
alone she had danced, after a fashion of her own, with her bonnes ; 
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also with the peasants, or with her father’s artist-friends, at the out-of- 
door fétes in Italy which it was Mr. Lovell’s special pleasure to attend. 
Inside a ball-room she had never been. She had never worn white 
gloves and shoes; had never had on a low dress; never seen an arti- 
ficial flower closer than on the altar of the Catholic churches till now. 
And she stood and gazed at them all—all this paraphernalia of the 
order of womanhood with which she was about to be invested! with 
the same sort of reverence that a maiden knight of old might have 
felt while he watched his armour on the night before the accolade. 
When she looked down at the short linen dress and shabby shoes she 
had on, she almost pitied herself. How had she been happy so long 
while jasmine wreaths and white grenadines, satin shoes and snowy 
kid gloves, were worn by other girls and not by her? Would it be 
possible—the thought chilled her—to put on the linen dress and 
shabby shoes to-morrow morning, and go on with the old daily dull 
routine as usual? A strange sense of the mystery, the inequality 
of life, smote her as it had never done before. The white shoes and 
gloves would be dirty to-morrow, the dress soiled, the flowers 
withered, and Mr. Durant gone. On this first night of August she 
was to taste the fulness of earthly enjoyment ; to be dressed in a white 
dress six yards and a half in circumference ; to go to a ball; to dance 
twenty-one dances, most of them with Mr. Durant; not to return 
perhaps till daybreak ; and then afterwards, for the rest of her exist- 
ence—— 

“ Archie, child, you will never enjoy the ball if you think of it 
so much beforehand,” broke in her stepmother’s voice at this point 
of her reverie. “Balls are doubtful pleasures at the best, and 
even if you moye in the highest society—and it’s likely indeed—you 
wont leave your seat twice. More than an hour you have been here, 
and now I find you looking at your dress still.” 

“ But if I am not to enjoy the ball, Bettina, how lucky I can enjoy 
looking forward to it!” answered Archie, with unconscious philosophy. 
“Tf I don’t leave my place once, nothing can take away the pleasure I 
have had in my imaginary successes. Now you, who are hopeless 
beforehand, and mean to be bored, according to your own account, 
when you get there, have not a single moment of compensation 
throughout the whole affair.” 

“Except when it is over,’ murmured Bettina, meekly. “ At my 
age, and in our position, gaiety can never be anything to me but a 
cross, selfishly speaking. When I was your age, Archie, and in the 
very highest county society, perhaps I used to look forward to a ball as 
eagerly as you do, but now— Jeanneton, folle fille, que fais-tu avec 
ma robe?” she interrupted herself abruptly, as Jeanneton, bearing 
away her mistress’s best dress from the kitchen, where it had been 
hanging by the fire, passed before Archie's door. “ Prenez garde 
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de ces grosses pieds de votre!”—Mrs. Lovell’s French was still 
imperfect—“ and tenez the chandelle droit. Archie, tell that idiotic 
woman in French to mind the grease. I wouldn’t have a spot on my 
mauve moiré for all I’m worth.” 

This mauve moiré was the dress Miss Curtis had worn on the day 
she led Mr. Lovell to the altar. At that date it was termed violet ; 
but when the word mauve came into fashion Mrs. Lovell called it 
mauve ; and almost made Archie, who was simple then, believe on the 
strength of the change, that it was a new dress. To bring it down to 
an approximate fashionable length, velvet of a suitable colour had 
been added from time to time round the skirt; but for the boddice 
alteration was impossible, dresses having been cut at the time of 
Miss Curtis’s wedding with considerably tighter corsages and sleeves: 
than a modern riding-habit. On all great festivities Mrs. Lovell 
wore the mauve moiré, hanging it for a day beforehand by the fire, 
with faith in this process taking out creases and making it equal 
to new. She wore, in addition, on the present occasion a white lace 
shawl and a pair of black satin shoes, all descended from the wedding ; 
a garnet necklace and earrings, and lappets of real point d’Alencon on 
her head. Archie had often been accorded glances at these treasures one 
by one and with solemn mystery, by her stepmother. She had never so 
much as imagined the possibility of their being brought out before the 
eyes of men all at once; and when, after a lengthened absence, the 
two women met, dressed, in the little salon, her admiration for Bettina 
knew no bounds. 

“Tn our different styles we shall be the two best-dressed women in 
the room, Bettina, depend upon it !” she cried, with all a child’s belief 
in everything and every one belonging to herself. “ Your dress is per- 
fect, now, perfect—and I don’t mind saying so! Papa,” appealingly 
to Mr. Lovell, who had come in, and was literally feasting his eyes on 
her—on his child, I mean, not his wife. “ Isn’t Bettina looking nice ? 
Isn’t the effect of the white lace over the mauve really beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful !” echoed Mr. Lovell, absently, and never taking his eyes 
from the girl’s face, “beautiful! and so like. I never knew how like 
till now. You see it, Bettina?” after a moment’s pause. “ Nay, nay 
—how should you? Your gown looks very well, my dear,’—he had 
not called her “my dear” three times since their marriage —“ and you 
have dressed the child admirably. I wish little Taroni were here to 
make a sketch of her.” 

“Indeed, I think little Taroni made quite sketches enough of me,” 
cried Archie, petulantly, and dancing away to take another look at 
herself in the glass. “For once, papa, don’t think of me as a model. 
To-night I am neither peasant, nymph, contadina, nor any other 
atelier lay-figure, but a human being; and, which is more, a young 
lady. I can hardly believe it of myself though, yet.” 
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But although she disclaimed her father’s compliment, Miss Lovell 
might in good truth have stood for a model at that moment—a model 
of Diana, of Hebe, of any impersonation in whose beauty, youth, 
health, and freshness are supreme. Her evening dress revealed a 
neck and arms not dazzlingly white, but of a fresh wax-like texture, and 
exceedingly shapely; a neck and arms with no Juno-like propor- 
tions, for plumpness and dimples are not exactly what the mind 
connects with the imperial goddess, but girlish and graceful. 
Her hair, unbound, fell in silken plenty over her shoulders and far 
beneath her slender waist. A little round jasmine wreath was 
set coquettishly on one side of her head, and admirably suited 
her mignonne, sparkling face. No necklace round her throat; no 
bracelets on her arms. The white dress—the little wreath—the 
natural flowers in her hand—were her sole adornments. She looked 
like what she was—a child playing for the first time at being grown 
up; and a certain something, not unfeminine, but unconventional, in 
her brusque way of jumping about in her fashionable skirts, heightened 
the suspicion that to be iron-clad and trained was a discpline to 
which time as yet had not accustomed her. 

“ Enjoy yourself, child,” said Mr. Lovell, as at twenty minutes 
to ten, he put her and Bettina into the carriage. ‘Show me 
your silk shoes quite worn out to-morrow morning.” And then he 
stood, and by the dim light from the solitary lamp of the Rue d’Artois, 
watched the fiacre that bore her from his sight. Watched with the 
first vague jealousy of Archie he had ever known; the jealousy every 
father living, however generous, however manly, must, I think, have 
felt at times for the child who is a child no more; the jealousy which 
makes the last chapters of Jean Valjean’s life so touching a poem. 
Archie was his little one no longer. He thought of the old Dresden 
days, when he used to walk with her in his arms about the market in 
the early summer mornings. He thought of the broken patois of her 
baby voice, of the determined clasp of her baby hands; and with a 
choking feeling at his breast went back to his study—to write something 
about Archie, or about the feelings of some other father at first seeing 
his girl a woman? No. If Frederick Lovell had ever described any 
of the common things he himself felt or did, he might have been a 
poet. He went to pile up scores of inflated images about florid sunsets 
over meridian plains—the like of which he had never experienced, and 
which, consequently, could never interest any other mortal being to 
read of. 

Meanwhile, Archie and Mrs. Lovell arrived safely at the Etablisse- 
ment, and after an interval—a breathless interval to Archie—of dis- 
robing, made their way to the dancing-room. Was the Maire there ? 
the Sous-prefet? Mr. Durant himself? For a good many minutes 
Archie knew and saw nothing. A mist gathered before*her eyes; her 
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limbs felt heavy; in spite of all her efforts, she knew that her lips 
trembled as she walked along. 

“Don’t be shy, child. No one is looking at us or thinking of us,” 
Bettina whispered to reassure her, and Archie answered, quite sincerely, 
that she was never less shy in her life. All she felt was delight, “and 
—and anxiety for a partner, Bettina,” she added. “I shall never get 
over the shame if I sit out the first dance.” 

She was for walking up and down the room, and so giving any male 
acquaintance who might be there a chance of coming up and inviting 
her to dance; but Mrs. Lovell, better versed in propriety, insisted upon 
sitting down at once. All the seats in the best position of the room 
were already filled, and so they had to take their places not far 
from the door, and somewhat hidden from general view by one of the 
pillars of the colonnade that ran round the room. Archie could have 
cried as she sat down. Once planted in this odious place, probably 
none of the young men would think of asking her to dance at all. 
The band struck up a waltz, and she watched men asking other girls 
to dance, and then, tra-la-la, tra-la-la, off they floated in a delicious 
melodious whirl that made her heart positively ache as she sat 
there, excluded from its mazes. Just at that moment little Mon- 
sieur Gounod, one of the partners upon whom she had depended, 
appeared through the doorway, resplendent ; his boots shining like 
looking-glass, his fierce moustache waxed and twisted up nearly 
to his eyes, a turned-down collar to show his throat, and a 
gorgeous expanse of open-work shirt, with pink silk gleaming under- 
neath: very nice, indeed, Archie thought Monsieur Gounod looked. 
And, instead of coming up to her, he went off straight to Madame the 
Maire—horrid little time-serving, fawning man—and madame, in spite 
of her forty years and her stalwart waist, smiled and bowed and atti- 
tudinized her assent, and then these two went off, tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
like the rest ; and Archie Lovell remained sitting still. 

Would she have a better chance by standing up? When the inter- 
minable waltz was ended, and people were beginning to engage their 
partners for the next dance, a quadrille, Archie made this suggestion to 
Bettina, who, a great deal happier than her stepdaughter, was just then 
counting, with intense interest, the number of gores in Madame the Sous- 
prefet’s skirt. “Stand up?” yes, certainly ; there would be no impro- 
priety in standing up for a minute or two. As to talking of a “ better 
chance,” it was absurd even to expect to dance yet. Not until all the 
ladies of consequence had danced, ought Archie to dream of a partner. 
And then Bettina fell, with vital eagerness, again to the measurement of 
Madame the Sous-prefet. If, as she believed, there were ten gores in 
her dress, it could have been made with fourteen yards; and that arch- 
traitress Annette, the work-girl, had declared that, to her own certain 
knowledge, Madame the Sous-prefet always had sixteen yards in 
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every dress she wore. Women like Mrs. Lovell, I verily believe, 


enjoy a ball-room most. To young women it is an arena; they 
are the actors, the matadors and the picadors in the fight. The 
vicissitudes of success and defeat have all to be borne by them 
—and with smiling faces! The women who neither hope nor fear 
for themselves are the calm spectators; and they derive edification 
—unintelligible to women under thirty, and to men of all ages, as 
the raptures of Spaniards at a bullfight are to the people of 
other countries—from every minute detail of the conflict before their 
eyes. Ten gores in the skirt? Yes, Annette must be an impostor ; 
for she said no dress could be made with an even number. And the 
front width just touching the ground ; not ridiculously short, half way 
up to the knees, as Annette declared was the last Paris fashion! When 
Madame waltzed again, she would be able to see if the dress was lined 
—another point on which she had the gravest suspicions as regarded 
Annette. And all: this time Archie’s heart was beating so loud she 
thought it must be heard, and her cheeks were flushing, and her 
poor little teeth were set hard, to keep her mouth from trembling 
at the thought that another dance would begin and find her without a 
partner. 

However, standing up brought about better fortune after all. Just 
as the sets were forming, and as Bettina whispered that it was undig- 
nified to keep any longer on her feet, up came young Willy Monta- 

.cute—the third string of Archie's bow—and asked her to dance. 
Young Montacute was very young indeed, and very shy, and very 
plain to look upon—never mind, he was a partner, and Archie went 
away with him joyously. She was the more delighted to have secured 
him when, a minute later, there resounded that peculiar ostentatious 
rustling of silk, which only the movements of very under-bred English 
persons seem capable of creating, and the great Mrs. O'Rourke, with old 
Maloney and suite, bridled and languished into the room. For worlds 
Miss Lovell would not have been found sitting out, partnerless, by her 
enemies ; and she felt quite grateful to Willy Montacute for having 
asked her, and smiled at him, and chattered to him, and danced pretty 
little steps of her own to the quadrille-music ; and only now and then 
looked eagerly to the door, whenever any new face appeared there, in 
the hope that it might be Mr. Durant himself come at last to dance 
with her ! 

When the quadrille was over, her partner asked her if she would take 
any refreshment. She was a great deal too much excited to require 
bodily sustenance, and was desperately afraid of touching anything that 
could take the freshness from her gloves before Mr. Durant had seen 
them. However, any risk would be better, she thought, than going back 
to her place by Bettina ; so she said “ yes,” and went with Master Monta- 
ute to the refreshment or ante-room, where they pretended to flirt, as 
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they regaled themselves on two glasses of sugar-and-water. Then 
they came back to the ball-room, and Willy Montacute inquired if he 
should take her to her place. “Id like to ask you to dance this 
galop with me,” he remarked, as Archie rather faintly assented, 
“only I dance so vilely, I don’t like to try with any one but my 
sisters.” 

“ Oh, I dare say we should get on very well,” said the girl, readily. 
“Tm not much of a dancer myself—I mean not much of a ball-room 
dancer—but I used to waltz a great deal, out of doors, with different 
people in Italy, and I generally managed to get on pretty well with all 
of them.” 

Thus encouraged, young Master Montacute put his arm round her 
waist, and after one or two false starts, they got off. The youth had 
under-rated his own powers ; he was by no means the worst style of 
bad dancer—having good wind, a tall figure, and just address enough 
to tread on the feet of other people, not of his partner. What he really 
wanted were nerve, firmness, and pluck; and, conscious of these de- 
ficiencies, he went at a pace, when once off, that defied honest com- 
petition. If he slackened, he felt he might break down ; if he stopped, 
that he might not make so good a start again. 

“You are not tired? You don’t want to stop?” he gasped, occa- 
sionally, as they fled along ; and Archie, too breathless to speak, told 
him each time, by a nod or shake of her head, that the pace pleased 
her. Not till the music ceased, did they stop; and by this time Miss 
Lovell’s cheeks were like damask roses, and her blue eyes were full of 
light, and her long hair was all tossed about—some of it clinging, 
indeed, around young Montacute’s arm—and her jasmine wreath, 
which had fallen off in the course of one of their false starts was hang- 
ing over her arm. 

“Just like a Bacchante,” Mrs. Maloney, who was standing near, 
pronounced her to be; hiding away her own modest old eyes behind 
her fan the while, for fear of contamination. 

The rooms were now filling fast; and as Archie Lovell walked 
along, her singular beauty began to attract universal attention. 
She knew it, and, with delicious flutter, said to her heart that she 
would not have to sit out many more dances that night; and she was 
right. 

Just as young Montacute was leading her back to the corner where 
Bettina sat, a gentleman came up, his opera-hat under his arm, and 
with a profound bow, asked Miss Lovell, in excellent English, to allow 
him to put down his name upon her card. He was a young Russian 
prince at present staying in Morteville (and coveted as a partner 
by every woman in the room), and Archie's face flushed up with 
delight. 


“T shall be very glad, indeed, to dance with you, but I have no 
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card. There have only been two dances yet, and I danced both 


with the same partner.” 

Willy Montacute volunteered at once, proud even of this vicarious 
relation with aristocracy, to get her a card; and while he was gone 
Miss Lovell stood and chatted with great unconcern to the young 
Russian. If she had gone through half a dozen London seasons, 
she could not have looked and felt more entirely at her ease than 
she did at this moment; the boldness of a child taking, in her, the 
place of acquired and conventional courage. Shaking her hair back 
across her shoulders, with her face upturned, her head, as her trick 
was, a little on one side, she stood quietly talking to the prince, as 
if she had been used to talk to princes all her life; isolated, as it 
chanced, for the moment, from any other group; with no fan to 
fiutter—-women’s usual stay on such emergencies—and her bouquet 
calmly held, and never raised, as an embarrassed woman must have 
raised it, for one instant to her face. 

As she stood thus, Gerald Durant entered the ball-room. He had 
expected to see Miss Lovell looking pretty—in a somewhat school-girl 
style of prettiness ; ill-dressed probably, as women in the provinces inva- 
riably are, and dancing violently with some young member of the Morte- 
ville bourgeoisie. He saw her vision, with bright falling hair, with 
radiant eyes ; dressed in as faultless taste as though Elise had been her 
milliner ; and with the handsomest and best-born man in the room at 
her side. How well pleased she looked at this miserable little foreign 
nobleman’s attentions! How she showed her white teeth, and shook 
back her tawny locks, and turned her head aside, or shot glances at 
him from her blue eyes, just as she had done the day before at 
Mr. Durant himself! When young Montacute brought the card, 
the Prince took it from Archie’s hand and wrote his name down 
for several dances—and as he asked for each, Miss Lovell smiled 
and gave a pleased nod of her head. If Gerald had only played 
at being in love with her before, he felt strongly that it would 
be play no longer now. They had met on equal ground at length. 
Archie was a woman to be won, not a child to be played with; 
and there was a rival worthy of the effort to be distanced. The 
fairest woman living would scarcely have been worthy the trouble of 
winning to Mr. Durant without that. 

He moved away among the crowd, so that Archie did not see him ; 
and when she had returned to Mrs. Lovell, he stood close beside her 
chair before she knew that he was in the room. 

“Miss Wilson, I suppose there is no use in my asking you to 
dance ?” 

Archie, in the seventh heaven of delight, was just showing Bettina her 
card with the Prince’s hieroglyph written no less than four times upon 
it. “Idon’t know how to pronounce his name, Bettina! There are two 
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zz's, you see, and a double f, and a capital C, and no vowels to 
speak of; however that doesn’t matter—he is a prince. I don’t care 
what else happens now. ... Yes, Bettina, my wreath fell off, and 
you may keep it,” throwing it down in her stepmother’s lap. “I was 
without a wreath when he asked me to dance, andI am content!” She 
was just in the middle of her triumph, and of this somewhat heartless 
speech, when Gerald’s soft caressing voice—so unlike the Prince’s 
little piping falsetto—interrupted her. 

“Mr. Durant, I never knew you were here! I shall be delighted.” 
And she jumped up, not doubting for a moment that he meant to ask 
her for the next dance, and took his arm. 

“T hardly thought I had a chance,” he remarked, as he led her 
away through the crowd. “When I came in and saw you giving all 
those dances to that Russian fellow, I never expected that I should get 
a single waltz. Confess you had forgotten me, and the dances we 
were to have had, until I came up and asked you.” 

“ Indeed I had not,” answered Miss Lovell, feeling, guiltily, at the 
same time, how nearly he had guessed the truth; “ I had been wonder- 
ing—oh, wondering whether you would ever come all the evening! I 
mean ever since I have been here.” 

“You have danced every time, of course ?” 

“Yes.” How thankful she felt he had not seen her whirling with 
Willy Montacute! With her hand on Gerald Durant’s arm, and with 
the Prince’s name written four times over on her card, how miserable 
seemed her little triumph with poor Willy !—how resolved she was to 
ignore him for the remainder of the night, and of her life! “I have 
danced, but I did not enjoy the dances much,” she added, demurely. 

“They were not with the Russian, then ?” 

“No. His are all to come.” 

“T see. Miss Wilson, you have the rare virtue of sincerity.” 

They had now reached the inner or dancing space of the room, and 
Archie, a great deal more keen for waltzing than for sentimental flirta- 
tion, quitted Mr. Durant’s arm at once, and gathered her muslin skirts 
a little together with her right hand. She had come to the ball to 
dance twenty-one dances, and had no idea of losing unnecessary time. 

“Shall we really go through it?” suggested Gerald, who had the 
natural prejudices of a bored guardsman of five-and-twenty against 
round dances. “I see a room looking delightfully cool and empty 
away to the right. I mean, don’t you think by-and-by we shall find 
it less crowded for dancing?” he added, in answer to the blank sur- 
prise of Archie’s face. 

“By-and-by? Yes, I dare say we shall; but why lose a waltz 
now? Surely in London you dance in greater crowds than this?” 

The disappointment of her look and tone was unmistakable. Mr. 
Durant saw that any man who aspired to Miss Lovell’s favour must 
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make up his mind to dance himself thereinto; and he heroically 
resolved to waltz, as he had said to Dennison, like a student, for the 
remainder of the night. 

“Tm so fond of dancing, and it’s such a treat to me,” she pleaded, 
as she rested her little hand upon his arm. “You must remember 
this is the first ball I have ever been at in my life, and you are my 
second partner. It’s very different for you who have been having 
nothing but balls and pleasure all your life.” 

She need not have apologized. Before they had gone half round 
the room, Gerald felt that he was enjoying this waltz as he had not 
enjoyed any dance for years. The floor was first-rate, the room not 
over-crowded, and his partner—perfection! He had danced in his 
time with excellent dancers of all nations and of all classes; but this 
little girl suited him better than all. There was something con- 
tagious in her own irrepressible enjoyment; in the verve, the buoy- 
ancy with which she moved. In London drawing-rooms and at 
Mabille, at the Tuileries and the Staffordshire county balls, the 
same feeling of non-amusement had been ever wont to oppress 
him. Young women might be beautiful, or excellent dancers, or 
sought in vain by other people; Gerald had invariably had the 
same feeling while he danced with them—that a quiet flirtation in 
some dim-lighted conservatory would be better. But Archie’s was the 
very poetry of waltzing; her flowing hair, her happy parted lips, her 
grace, her abandon, divided her from every other woman with whom 
he had danced in all his life before. In a waltz, as in everything else, 
the girl’s most potent charm for Gerald Durant was in this—her indi- 
viduality. He had known women in classes hitherto, and each class, 
in turn, had bored him. In Archie, for the first time, he saw a girl 
who could divert him for any number of hours with her merry tongue ; 
who would let him smoke as he talked to her in the moonlight ; who 
would dance as she was dancing now, answering with a merry smile 
every little bit of nonsense he whispered, and still who was as removed 
as Lucia herself from the very detestation of his heart—fastness. 
No grisette could be more amusing than this child; no countess 
more refined. And then her heart was as pure as her face! Gerald 
Durant held no more exalted opinions of human nature than mosi 
men hold, to whom a plentiful supply of money and a commission 
in the guards have been given at nineteen; but this virtue may be 
put to his credit—he believed in women whenever he met with one 
worthy of belief. And Archie’s charm for him—the charm that 
was the key-stone to the rest, and without which she would not have 
been Archie, but one of a class—was her innocence. Smoking beside 
her in the moonlight, or here with his arm around her waist in a 
crowded ball-room, it was the same. There was always something 
cold in those blue eyes ; some girlish mocking ring in the little laugh ; 
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some lingering bloom of childhood on the red lips that held him, as it 
were, very far away from her. Charm without a name! Charm that 
if Rachel or Breidenbach could only distil, and label “Dew of the 
Morning,” or “ Maiden Blush,” and sell at five guineas a packet, would 
fill their shops with fashionable ladies, I imagine, from morning till night. 

When the waltz was over, Archie had the honour of dancing a 
quadrille with the Prince, and very insipid she found him after Gerald. 
No well-bred Russian or Frenchman is ever anything but insipid to an 
unmarried girl. Still, he was a prince, and Miss Lovell, for vanity’s 
sake, enjoyed this quadrille exceedingly. Were not Mrs. O’Rourke, and 
the Maloney, and poor Miss Marks, partnerless, looking on with wide- 
open eyes? Was not little Monsieur Gounod, from his distant bour- 
geois set, trying hard to attract her attention? Was not Bettina 
standing on tiptoe, and nodding encouragement to her from afar ? 
Was not Gerald Durant—here lay the gist of the whole triumph— 
standing near in a doorway, speaking to no one and watehing her in- 
tently ? When the dance was over, and she had walked round the 
rooms on the Prince’s arm, then stood in a conspicuous position eating 
an ice, while he waited deferentially upon her and held her bouquet, 
Archie wondered in her heart whether life could ever bring back any 
happiness so intense as this? Every one who passed glancing at her 
with admiration—Monsieur the Prince humbly holding her flowers— 
Mr. Durant still watching her from the doorway—Mr. Durant’s name 
written, too many times to count, upon her card! Could happiness 
like this be repeated often, and was—sudden as light flashed this 
thought upon her—was the feeling she had toward Mr. Durant, or 
the Prince, anything resembling love? If so, love was a very charm- 
ing thing. If this fairy-scene of light and flowers; these atten- 
tive, handsome partners, in their primrose gloves and silk-faced coats ; 
if this new, intoxicating sense of her own beauty were all, indeed, the 
inauguration of the great romance of life, how much better that 
romance was than she had imagined! Ivanhoe at the feet of Rowena, 
Clive Newcome claiming Ethel at last, were situations that had 
hitherto touched her deeply. But how pale and prosaic were they 
compared with this! She was certain Rowena never felt to Ivanhoe 
as she did to Mr. Durant—no, the Princee—Mr. Durant—which in the 
world was it? Ethel Newcome’s love was very well in its way, 
but Ethel Newcome went through dull, long years, away from Clive, 
and gave up the world, and took to school-teaching and district-visiting 
—while she—she would never give up the world or take to anything 
but balls, and pleasure, and beautiful dresses. She would marry one 
of her slaves, the Prince probably—and have a white silk and diamonds, 
and a pink silk and pearls, and she would give three balls a week, and 
go out to three, and let poor Mr. Durant be the first on her list of 
partners sometimes, and— 
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' “ Mademoiselle, will you accord me a dance?” said little Monsieur 
Gounod, obsequiously, at her elbow, just as the Prince was putting 
down her plate. ‘“ Mademoiselle has been so surrounded, I could not 
approach her sooner.” 

Dancing with Monsieur Gounod was rather a descent from being a 
princess, and entertaining in silks and diamonds three times a week ; 
but remembering that there might be future Morteville balls without 
princes, and without Mr. Durant, Archie graciously gave him a dance 
very low down on her card (she smiled at the notion of Monsieur 
Adolphe Gounod’s petitioning her for dances, and her condescending 
to give him one); and then Monsieur the Prince handed her back, 


through the discomfited, neglected host of O’Rourke and Maloney, to 
Bettina’s side. 


That enchanting evening waned at last; alike for Archie as for 
the plainest, most unnoticed woman there, or for poor Bettina—every 
gore in every dress in the room exhausted—asleep in her chair. Miss 
Lovell had danced her four dances with the Prince, and knew now 
that she would never marry him ; also that his well-cut coat, and per- 
fect. gloves, and high-bred manner, were his greatest charms. And 
she had danced with other young and well-looking partners, and knew 
that she cared for none of them as she did for Mr. Durant. How 
much was it that she cared for him? She asked herself this quite late 
in the evening, as they stood together, her hand resting on his arm, 
and a sudden, odd, choked feeling in her throat was her answer. She 
liked him, for certain, more than she had ever liked any man, save 
one; and that was years ago—a child’s liking merely. Liked him, as 
in this wandering, vagabond life of theirs, it was scarcely possible she 
would like any one again. With a sudden revulsion of feeling she 
felt that she hated all foreigners, princes included ; hated artists ; hated 
the men her lot would and must lie among. What she should like 
would be an English home among English people; the world that 
was Gerald’s world ; the country that was his country. Was this love, 
or approaching love? She knew not. But Gerald knew there was 
a softer look than he had ever seen in her blue eyes; a tremble in 
her yoice whenever she spoke of the coming day—nay the day that 
had already come and must divide them. 

“Let us leave off dancing now,” he whispered to her. “ We will 
return and have the last dance of all together; but let us rest a 
little now. There are people walking outside on the terrace ; and the 
moon makes it as light as day. Let us go too.” 

They went out together on the broad gravel promenade, a plateau 
that divides the Etablissement at Morteville from the shore, and walked 
at once to the end furthest from the ball-room. It was high tide ; and 
the calm glassy sea broke in monotonous cadence on the sands. In the 
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extreme west the waning yellow moon lay close to the horizon; the 
sky was white with stars above their head. 

“What a glorious sky!” cried Archie; and, all involuntarily, her 
hand rested heavier on his arm. “Mr. Durant, when you are in 
London, I wonder whether you will look back, and think of to- 
night ?” 

From any woman but Archie the speech would have been a leading 
one; and Gerald forgot that it was Archie who spoke, and in a second 
had carried her little gloved hand to his lips. “TI shall never forget 
to-night, Miss Wilson—never while I live. As to my return to 
England,” he added, tenderly, “there is no occasion for me to go 
there at all, unless you bid me do so.” 

She caught her hand away from him; her heart beat violently ; 
a scorching blush rose into her face. A minute ago she liked Gerald 
so that she could have cried to say good-bye to him; now she very 
nearly hated him. What right had he to kiss her hand—her hand 
that no man’s lips but her father’s had ever touched? What right 
had he to bend his head down so close to her? “I—TI don’t know 
what you mean, Mr. Durant. How can it depend upon me whether 
you go or stay?” And as she spoke she took off her glove—the glove 
Gerald had kissed—and laid it down upon the little stone wall that 
formed the boundary of the terrace. 

At this moment she might have been an excuse for any folly, any 
madness—with the moonlight turning her mass of waving hair to 
bronze, and whitening into snow the soft outline of her girlish throat 
and arms. A wild desire came upon Gerald to snatch her to his 
breast, then and there to give up Lucia, and content himself, beggared, 
for the rest of his life with being the master and ruler of that face 
and of those blue eyes that were gleaming at him with so very little 
of subjection in their expression now.” 

“T have offended you,” he exclaimed, quickly. ‘“ Miss Wilson, tell 
me at least that I have not offended you hopelessly ?” 

“Offended! No, Mr. Durant; that is not the word.” But she 
kept well away from him as she answered. “You have only surprised 
me. If it had been that Russian Prince or Monsieur Gounod, I 
should have cared less. All foreigners make ridiculous speeches, I 
believe, and kiss ladies’ hands, and perform such antics. But you—an 
Englishman! No; I did not expect it.” 

“Antics? A man carried away by an impulse too strong for him 
kisses a hand—a gloved hand !—like yours; and you call his impulse 
an antic ?” 

“T do,” with a burst of sudden passion, “ unless—unless, of course, 
he cares about her!” her voice changing as Gerald had once before 
heard it change, when she approached the subject of love. 

“ And if he did care for her ?” 
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“Ah! I know nothing about that. I mean—I mean ” and 
then she turned her face quite away from him, and was silent. 

Gerald was at her side ina moment. “Archie,” he cried, “I do 
care for you! I would give my life for you! Will you accept it ?” 

He stood for a minute, not trying even to take her hand again. 
Then Archie turned. Mr. Durant could see her face full in the 
moonlight, and he knew that it looked less like a child’s face than it 
had ever looked before. Her eyes were downcast; a little nervous 
tremble was about her lips. 

“Mr. Durant, how am I to take this ?” she asked. 
~ A dozen Belgravian mothers in conclave could not have decided 
upon a better question than this, which Archie’s untutored instinct 
taught her. 

“ To—to take it!” repeated Gerald, but not without hesitation. 
“Miss Wilson—Archie—can there be any way but one in which to 
interpret my admiration—my devotion ?” 

Admiration, devotion, fine words, but that fell with a blank sound on 
Archie Lovyell’s ear. She was very young, she was thoroughly un- 
hackneyed ; but every warm affection, every strong, honest, natural 
feeling lay dormant in that childish heart. Gerald’s kiss shocked her 
by its abruptness, and for a moment she had felt outraged, frightened ; 
then, when he pleaded with her, when he said, tenderly, “Ido care for 
you ; I would give my life for you,” her heart seemed all at once to 
stir with a violent pulsation, and she had stood irresolute (that was 
when he watched her lips tremble), simply waiting with a sort of fear 
for his next words, and for whatever new emotion should master her. 

“ How am I to take this?” she asked mechanically, as she waited 
thus; and then Mr. Durant broke forth about admiration and devotion, 
and for him Archie Lovell’s heart never beat as it had beat in that one 
loud stroke again. By a hair’s-breadth only had she escaped loving 
him. But she had escaped it. The first false ring of his voice, the 
first stereotyped words of flattery, had saved her ; and she was uncon- 
scious, both now and hereafter, what danger this was that she had run. 

“T interpret your admiration and devotion thus, Mr. Durant. Here, 
in Morteville, an uncivilized sort of girl, called Archie Wilson, has 
made your time pass pleasantly to you. I know very well I have done 
that ; and when you get back to England you will think of her—well, 
kindly always, I hope ; but with about as much pain as Archie will 
think of you. Vola! Let us be friends. You wanted to see how 
much my head was really turned by all it has had put in it to-night. 
Have you a cigar? You may smoke it if you have.” And with a 
little spring she perched herself on the wall, in the careless attitude 
in which Gerald had seen her on the day of their first meeting. 

“And your glove, Miss Wilson? Is it to remain here? You don't 
want to touch it again, I suppose.” 
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“T don’t want to put it on,” said Archie, carelessly. “I can dance 
the last waltz very well without it, can’t I?” 

“Oh, quite well,” said Gerald, bitterly ; “ or, if you choose, the dance 
can be given up. Anything rather than that you should be reminded 
of my folly.” And he took up the glove (warm still, and bearing the 
print of her little hand) and tossed it into the next wave that broke upon 
the sand. He, Gerald Durant, the courteous, the débonnaire, had 
actually lost his temper, for almost the only time in his life, with a 
woman. 

The first thought that crossed Archie’s mind was regret for the glove. 
Bettina had given four francs the pair for them, saying that if you got 
the best they would wear for two balls at least, and clean afterwards. 
She had meant to be cold, dignified, when she took the glove off and laid 
it down, to purify it as it were from Mr. Durant’s kiss ; but she had 
never meant ultimately to abandon a piece of property worth two franes. 
This was how the ball she had enjoyed so intensely was to end! She and 
Gerald were fast becoming enemies. She could hear the notes of the last 
waltz already, and instead of dancing it, they were quarrelling here ; and 
then, as a pleasant finish to it all, she would have to drive home and 
be scolded by Bettina for having lost her glove. 

“ And so you don’t even care to dance with me again ?” she said, 
after a minute, and turning her face to Gerald. She was too proud 
directly to allude to the loss of her glove. “So much for your devotion, 
Mr. Durant ; it has not lasted long.” 

“ You have rejected me, Miss Wilson.” 

“T rejected your fine speeches, not you. You know it.” 

He did ; he knew that they had only been fine speeches ; that he 
had meant to flirt desperately with poor little Archie; not to 
marry her; and that her delicate woman’s instinct, not any worldly 
knowledge whatever, had made her value his declaration at its exact 
worth. Could he be angry with her long? Was she not, in truth, 
too good to be trifled with? Should he mar the remembrance of 
their brief acquaintance by parting from her in bitterness? And 
did not the tears that glistened in the poor child’s eyes even now 
tell him that at her heart, and in her simple way, she cared for him 
still ? 

“Tn spite of your cruelty to me, I shall always feel the same towards 
you, Miss Wilson. You may be very sure of that.” 

“ And we will dance the last dance together, then, after all ?” 

“ Of course we will, if you will only forgive me first. I shall be 
too utterly miserable, Archie, unless you forgive me !” 

She not only forgave him, but held her hand to him in token of for- 
giveness ; and then they returned slowly along the terrace to the ball- 
room. Just as they got to the entrance-door, “Miss Lovell drew back, 
and hesitated. “It looks strange, does it not, to dance with only one 
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glove on? How would it be, do you think, to take off the other too ? 
Better, eh ?” 

“ Yes, certainly better,” said Gerald, “and as it will be quite useless 
to you, you may make it a present to me. I shall like to have some- 
thing that was worn by you to-night.” 

She took off her glove, touched in her inmost heart by his 
wish to possess it, and gave it him without a word. Gerald folded 
it reverently, put it in his breast-pocket (he has that little faded glove 
still: the only love relic kept from his youth) and then they went into 
the ball-room. It was almost cleared now, the band was playing the 
“Faust Waltzes” deliciously—the bright moonlight, streaming in 
through the open doors and windows, made the lamps pale as though 
it had been broad day. 

“ It was too good to last,” said Gerald, as the last notes died away, 
and while Archie’s hand still rested on his shoulder. “For the first 
time in my life, I have found a ball too short.” 

“ And I, too,” said Archie, “I think I should have liked that waltz 
to last for ever—except for Bettina.” 

On their way home, Bettina made inquiries as to her satin shoes. 

“In ribbons,” answered Archie, laconically, and holding up a tiny 


ragged foot for her stepmother’s inspection. “So much for Monsieur 
Joubert and his fifteen francs.” 


“ And your gloves ?” 

“ Lost.” 

* Archie—lost !” 

“ One of them fell in the sea, and one of my partners has the other. 
Oh, Bettina, don’t scold,” she cried, as Mrs. Lovell was about to exclaim. 
“ Better one ball like this, and my shoes in rags, and my gloves gone, 
than fifty stupid ones, and all my clothes in correct order. It was a 
heavenly ball, Bettina.” 

“ Tt has been a very expensive one,” said Mrs. Lovell, reckoning up 
on her fingers ; “ fifteen francs the shoes ; four the gloves ; three the car- 
riage—twenty-two francs, not counting the dress and wreath, which, 
of course, will come in again. It’s no good talking of expense, cer- 
tainly, now that the folly has been committed ; but there’s one thing, 
Archie, I must say to you to-night, sleepy though I am.” 

“ What is it ?” cried the girl, turning hot and then cold in a minute, 
_ not knowing which of her own shortcomings was to be brought to 

ight. 

“Well, Archie, it isn’t perhaps a moral delinquency ; but after re- 
posing confidence for eighteen months in a young woman, to find out 
that she is an impostor is not pleasant. Annette has told me a tissue 
of falsehoods from beginning to end. Fourteen yards of silk would 
make as handsome a dress as any in that room—and the Sous-prefet’s 
wife had ten gores in her skirt. I said so from the first.” 
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Carter XIII. 
ON THE PIER. 


Wuen Archie woke the next morning it seemed to her that she had 
aged by twenty years since yesterday. She had been a child then— 
she was a woman now; had worn a ball-dress and white satin shoes ; 
and danced with a prince, and with Mr. Durant, and had had Monsieur 
Gounod, and a dozen other little Frenchmen, at her feet. Was she 
better for the change? For the first five minutes of waking, certainly 
not. There was a heavy weight above her eyes, and her mouth felt 
parched, and a listless, weary sensation in all her frame, for the first 
time in her life, made her disinclined to move. She lay quiet for a 
few minutes, thinking over every detail of the ball—wondering a 
little, too, whether she was so very much happier for having gone to it, 
then suddenly recollected that she must get up and dress at once if she 
wished to be in time to see her father, who was going off with Bettina 
to Amiens by the eleven o'clock train. And half an hour later, fresh from 
her cold bath, and with her wet hair hanging over her shoulders, and 
her linen frock and her sailor’s hat on, Archie, running from room to 
room, singing and laughing, and calling to Jeanneton for a “ tartine” to 
eat by way of breakfast on her road to the station, was Archie again. 

The Lovells’ visit to Amiens had been planned for some weeks past. 
Mr. Lovell, wanting to attend a sale of bric-d-brac that was to take 
place on this and the following day, and poor Bettina, for very 
economy’s sake, determining to attend him. To prevent his bidding: 
hundreds of francs for things that looked to her like rubbish was 
beyond her power ; indeed, experience had taught her recently that 
these were the solitary transactions in life wherein Mr. Lovell did not 
fail, several of his later purchases of the kind having fetched double 
and treble their cost afterwards in Paris. But she could keep him 
straight in his domestic expenses. Without her he would go to. 
the dearest hotel in the place (this morning’s post had unfortunately 
brought him a quarter's remittance), ask any horrible Jew, or artist, 
or creature who took his fancy at the sale, back to dinner, and regale 
him with as much chablis or champagne as he chose to swallow. With 
her, he would be conducted to the mildly hospitable and rigidly dull 
roof of a certain Madame Bonnechose, wife of the Protestant pastor 
of Amiens, to whom Mrs. Lovell had once shown attention in Morte- 
ville. And poor Mr. Lovell, as biddable and sweet-tempered as a child 
in anything that merely involved his own personal discomfort, had 
meekly succumbed to the arrangement. 

“But I wish you were coming too, Archie,” he said to his daughter, 
as she was standing on the platform waiting to see the train bear them 
out of the Morteville station. Mr. and Mrs. Bonnechose are ad-~ 
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mirable people, Bettina says, but I should enjoy their society much 
more if you were with me. Take care of yourself without us, little 
one.” 

“ And look after Jeanneton,” cried Bettina, putting her head out of 
the window after the train had moved. “Mind about the keys—and 
be sure to lock up everything by eight, and, Archie, if she wants to go 
out—” But here her voice was lost in a prolonged and deafening 
shriek from the engine, and Archie could only nod and look ferociously 
determined, and otherwise express, by pantomime, her determination to 
keep jealous watch and ward over Jeanneton till Bettina’s return. 

She strolled back to the Rue d’Artois, thinking how slowly the time 
would pass till two o'clock, when she had promised—no, when she had 
told—Mr. Durant she might possibly be walking on the pier just at the 
time the steamer he was going by should start. For she had confided 
to him all about the old people’s Amiens expedition, and Gerald, instead 
of crossing to Folkestone by the mail, had at once decided on waiting 
for an excursion-boat that was to go direct from Morteville to London 
that afternoon. When she got into the house, the first thing she saw 
was Jeanneton clearing away the breakfast things, and crying in a 
showy theatrical manner, as French servants do cry when they intend 
that you should notice their grief. Miss Lovell laughed aloud at once. 
Jeanneton’s sorrows were well known to the household, they all arose 
from the ill-conduct of a certain Pierre, real or fabulous, with whom 
this young woman asserted herself to be sentimentally in love. 

“What have you the matter with you now, Jeanneton? What 
new perfidy has Pierre been committing ?” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” wiping her eyes unceremoniously on the break- 
fast-cloth, “it’s very well for mademoiselle to laugh. Mademoiselle has 
her balls, and her toilets, and her pleasures for herself, while a poor 
girl like me—and it would have made no difference to madame; and 
to-day is his féte, and only two leagues from Morteville, and the tante 
is as active as a sparrow, and clean, but of a cleanness!” 

Which, being interpreted, signified that Jeanneton had wanted four- 
and-twenty hours of leave to attend her lover's féte in her native 
village; that she had an aunt, active as a sparrow, willing to come 
and take her place in the kitchen, and that Bettina had thrown cold 
water on the whole scheme. As she wept and argued, and grew 
eloquent about “ Pierre,” Archie really began to believe in his exist- 
ence, and to think that Bettina had been cruel. What harm would 
there be in her letting the girl go? “If you would sure to be back 
before papa and madame, Jeanneton, I don’t see why you mightn’t go. 
There's food enough in the larder for me till to-morrow, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, and if there is not the tante would go to market,” Jeanneton 
broke forth; “the tante would get mademoiselle a delicious chicken, 
the tante——” 
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“Shall do nothing at all for me, Jeanneton, you may be sure,” in- 
terrupted Archie, imperatively. ‘ You may go, if you choose, but I'll 
have no horrible old tantes, chattering till I’m wild, and breaking 
every cup and saucer we possess. And whatever you do, make up 
your mind about it quickly,” she added. “I’m going for a walk my- 
self at two o'clock, and if you choose to go I can take the door-key in 
my pocket.” 

Jeanneton made a feeble show of regret at leaving her young mis- 
tress all night alone; then consoled herself with the remembrance that 
the porter’s wife was close at hand, and could be called whenever 
mademoiselle wished ; and finally, half an hour later walked off out of 
the house, in the very highest spirits, and in her holiday clothes. 
The pretty Morteville cap jauntily set on her smooth jet hair, a pair 
of silver rings, nearly as large as fine ladies wear them now in London, 
in her ears, a crucifix on her throat, and her prayer-book neatly folded 
in a checked handkerchief in her hand. Not that she was going to 
attend the offices, but because a prayer-book was her insignia of full 
dress, without which she would have been no more complete than a 
young lady, even on days when there is neither rain nor sun, without 
her white parasol. 

It was a quarter to one now; the excursion-steamer was advertised 
to leave the Morteville Roads at two; and Miss Lovell thought that, if 
she walked slowly, she would not be much too early if she got ready at 
once. How should she dress? She did not like to put on her very best 
things to walk about alone in. Her enemies would say that dancing 
with a prince had turned her head outright, if she put on her best 
black silk merely to walk down to the pier. Still, she would like 
Gerald to see her looking her best—her very best—before he returned 
to England and to Lucia! She looked over her wardrobe with 
a melancholy sense of its deficiencies, such as she had never felt 
before. The black silk—that was too good; a gingham or two, very 
much washed out, and very short in the skirt; and one checked 
muslin, hopelessly dirty and tumbled: this was all. Her two white 
piqués, the best frocks she possessed, she had worn, with reckless 
extravagance, during the past happy, prodigal week, and they were 
both at the wash. And Gerald had said he always liked best to see 
her in white. As she remembered this, a sudden bold inspiration 
came across Miss Lovell’s brain. She would wear the muslin skirt 
that had served as a slip to her ball-dress the night before. The 
audacity of the project almost daunted her at first. Bettina had 
declared that slip to be fine enough for a dress; that it would wear 
clean four more balls at least ; and here was she going to put it on— 
clear Swiss muslin by daylight—and drag it through the dust and 
defilement of the Morteville streets. Dire necessities demand stringent 
measures. Archie yacillated and trembled before she could bring 
G 2 
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herself to commit the desperate act; once even took down the dirty 
checked muslin and half put it over her head; then the thought of 
how she would look in that other skirt—fresh, white, long—a regular 
grown-up woman’s dress—overcame her again. Should “Mr. Durant 
take away a last impression of Archie the tawny-haired child, the 
little model—the gipsy ; or of Archie as he had danced with her 
at the ball—a young lady in fair white muslin, “dressed like other 
people ?” 

The magic of those four fatal words (which annually, statisticians 
tell us, are the ruin of thousands of people in all ranks) was too potent 
for Archie to withstand. She succumbed to the strongest temptation 
her life as yet had known; put on the white skirt; a high white 
jacket to match ; a little white scarf on her shoulders ; her sailor’s hat, 
with a blue veil, the colour of her eyes, twisted round it; and a pair 
of lemon-coloured gloves which Bettina had cleaned up a day or two 
before, vainly hoping they might be fresh enough to wear at the 
ball. When she was dressed she ran into the salon, and stood up 
on a chair to see herself in the great glass. What a pretty girl she 
was! How well white muslin suited her clear dark skin by daylight! 
How she hoped every Englishwoman in the place would meet her on 
her way to the pier! Would anything improve her appearance still ? 
Yes, certainly ; Bettina’s best French grey parasol (a gift from dear 
Madame Bonnechose, who had it from her mamma in Paris, and 
thought it too worldly for her own use) ; and a flower, to make a spot 
of colour, in her waist-belt. The first dereliction from the narrow 
path seemed to have made any further enormity perfectly easy to 
Archie. She walked off to Bettina’s room, coolly abstracted the 
parasol from its silver-paper wrappings; then out into the garden, 
where she picked the last bright red Geant des Batailles that 
remained ; the standard rose-trees being the special property of the old 
Countess d’Eu on the second floor, and ever regarded, till this hour, 
with fear and trembling, by all the other inmates of the house. Then, 
having collected her spoils, she went back to the salon, perched herself 
on the chair to arrange the rose, and to pronounce herself a pretty 
girl again ; and two minutes later started forth, putting the door-key 
of the apartment in her pocket, for her walk. 

The Maloney was watching her, cat-like, from behind her curtain, 
and Archie looked up and nodded at the wizened face with her sweetest 
smile; and a little further down the street she met Mrs. O’Rourke, 
suffering visibly from the heat, and nodded to her likewise with per- 
fectly good temper (with that muslin dress on she could have forgiven 
all her enemies at once); and coming near the pier, she saw the 
Prince, and tried to throw down her eyelids demurely—as she had 
watched the great Paris ladies do—when he saluted her; and then, 
twenty yards further, Gerald Durant met her. He had been waiting 
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for her for an hour, he said; and his eyes told Miss Lovell pretty 
plainly what he thought of her looks, now that she had come. 

They walked to the end of the pier, and Archie felt very melancholy 
at the sight of the excursion-boat, which, with steam up, was moored 
at some distance out in the Roads. 

“ You will start soon, Mr. Durant. The people are already begin- 
ning to go off in boats.” 

Gerald took out his watch. “TI shall go in a quarter of an hour— 
that is, if the vessel starts at the time advertised. I see my servant 
has taken the luggage off already. He is determined that I shall not 
change my mind this time, Miss Wilson.” 

“There is not much temptation to make you change it,” cried 
Archie, trying to speak gaily. “The heat and dust, and crowds of 
excursionists and porters, are not likely to give you a favourable last 
impression of Morteville.” For they were trying to talk polite com- 
mon-places, as people who like each other invariably do on the eve of 
separation. 

“ And you will have to walk back alone through it all,” said Gerald. 
“ Miss Wilson, let me see you back, at least to the other end of the 
pier. I shall have quite time enough to do that.” 

“No, thank you; I prefer being here. I like seeing the people go 
off in the boats, and—and I mean to stop and see the very last of the 
steamer,” added Archie, with sudden sincerity. 

At that moment a boat pulled round under the pier head, across 
which they were leaning, and the boatman stood up, his scarlet cap in 
his hand, and asked Gerald, in such English as the Morteville boatmen 
use, if he was going to the steamer. It was a clean, trim little boat, 
unlike most of the luggage-boats used for carrying passengers to the 
steamers ; and Archie looked down at it with wistful eyes. 

“ What a nice boat, Mr. Durant! You had better engage it at once 
to take you on board.” 

“There is plenty of time still, unless you wish to get rid of me,” 
Gerald answered, his eyes fixed upon her face. 

“But you could row about a little first. Iam sure it would be a 
great deal pleasanter than waiting here in the sun.” 

In after days, Gerald often soothed his conscience with the recollec- 
lection of this remark of Archie’s. But for it—but for the childish 
whim that prompted it—he had never brought deeper pain than that 
of saying “ Good-bye” to him into her life. He would no more have 
thought of asking her to accompany him to the steamer, than of asking 
her to accompany him to England. But all through Gerald Durant’s 
life, as through the lives of all weak men, there seemed to run a mys- 
terious chain of accident that bound him, whether he willed or no, to 
the commission of every sort of foolish and unfortunate action. A fresh 
link in the chain had been supplied by Archie’s last words ; and in a 
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minute Gerald turned the new temptation to the very best account, as 
he always did. 

“Tt really would be much pleasanter. The sea is like glass, and I 
dare say the air is cool outside the harbour. You never go out in a 
small boat like this, I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, I do, very often,” said the girl, promptly. “I row about 
often with papa ; row with my hands, you understand ; perhaps that 
is what makes them so brown.” 

“But you would not care to go now? You would not go without 
your papa? You would be afraid ?” 

“ Afraid! What of? Being drowned ?” 

“Oh no, Miss Wilson, of—of—” Gerald’s eyes fell; he did not 
like to say, “ of what people might think of you if you went.” 

“Of hurting my dress, do you mean? Good gracious, no! I 
should enjoy it of all things, and if you didn’t mind I should like just 
to run up into the steamer for a moment. I never was in a steamer but 
once, from Livorno to Civita Vecchia, and that’s so long ago I scarcely 
recollect it now.” 

In another minute the boat was hailed, and Miss Lovell, in high 
glee, ran down the slippery, weed-grown steps at the end of the pier, 
took the boatman’s sun-burnt hand, jumped into the boat, Mr. Durant 
following ; and then—then she found herself out alone with him on 


the transparent glassy sea, with Morteville, like a place in a dream, 
lying behind her ! 


Cuarter XIV. 
AT SEA. 


“ How thoroughly I enjoy this!” Archie cried, laying down Bettina’s 
grand parasol in a pool of salt-water on one of the seats, and pushing 
her hat back a little from her forehead. “The ball was very well, but 
this is better. I think boating is better than anything else in the 
world, Mr. Durant.” 

Whatever Archie did was, while she did it, better than anything else 
in the world. Gerald looked at the girl, and actually sighed to think 
that these were his last ten minutes with her. How blank all would 
be without the bright face, the joyous voice, this evening! How rosy 
life might be with this sweet contagion of enjoyment ever present! 
How hard, in short, it would be to return to Lucia and to the Court 
after Archie Wilson and Morteville ! 

“Tcan enjoy nothing heartily to-day, Miss Wilson. I am saying 
good-bye to you, you must remember.” 

“And going back to London and all your London friends,” she re- 


turned, quickly. “TI shall miss you more to-morrow than you will miss 
me.” 
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To-morrow! The word had a strange sort of knell in it just now. 
Was this happy intimacy, this bright interchange of youthful jests, 
fancies, hopes—all but love—to be indeed cold and dead for ever 
to-morrow? They remained silent, both of them; Archie’s eyes fixed 
yearningly upon the dim white cliffs of England across the channel, 
and Gerald’s upon her face. The boatman, meanwhile, thinking, in 
perfect good faith, that they were fellow-passengers bound for the 
Lord of the Isles, and hoping perhaps to be in time to pick up a 
second fare, pulled on straight for the steamer out in the Roads. 

“ Nous voila!” he remarked aloud, almost, it seemed to Archie, be- 
fore the measured fall of the sculls had sounded a score of times, 
“ Monsieur and madame ought already to be on board.” 

Gerald took out his watch and declared that there were still ten 
minutes to spare. “ Would you really like to go on board, or shall we 
remain as we are?” he added, to Archie. “I think this is much the 
pleasantest.” 

“No,” said Miss Lovell, dreading, she scarcely knew why, to go 
through any more lonely farewells. “I should really like to go on 
board with you for a minute or two, unless you mind it. It will seem 
almost as if I had seen you part of the way.” 

The boat was now alongside of the steamer, and a couple of stout 
English arms were already outstretched to help Archie up the com- 
panion-ladder. As Gerald was about to follow her the boatman took 
off his cap and demanded his fare, one franc each. “Oh, very well,” 
said Gerald, “ perhaps I may as well pay you at once. Two francs, 
and how much for mademoiselle’s return ?” 

He spoke in excellent French, as far as grammar went, but his 
accent, I suppose, had something alien about it; something, at all 
events, that was alien to the ear of a Morteville boatman. To return ? 
but nothing—nothing. There was nothing to pay for returning; he 
meant with his empty boat. 

Gerald, however, tossed another franc into his hand. “Wait on 
this side,” he cried, when he had run up on deck, and was looking 
down at the boatman’s perplexed face, “we shall be off in five 
minutes.” 

“ Mais oui, monsieur, vous partirez dans cing minutes. Merci, mon- 
sieur, merci ma petite dame.” And then, with a heightened opinion 
of Englishmen as regards their generosity rather than their sense, he 
quietly pulled off towards shore, and Gerald led Archie to the after 
part of the vessel. 

She was as much amused as a child with everything she saw on 
deck, and asked Gerald presently if she might go down and see the cabin. 

“Well, if we have time,” he answered, “although I don’t think 
there is much you would care to see there. How long before we 


leave ?” he called after the steward who was passing at the moment. 
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“Five minutes, still. Well, then, we may run down and up again, 
Miss Wilson, but there will not be time for more.” 

They went down, and the atmosphere of the cabin, with ranges of 
human-beings on all sides already preparing themselves for sea-sick- 
ness, did not make Archie wish to linger there. As they came up the 
cabin-stairs the last bell rang. 

“ And you will only have just time to leave the vessel,” said Gerald, 
taking her hand. “Miss Wilson, the moment for saying good-bye 
has come.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Durant,” she answered, in rather a choked voice. 
“ Good-bye, and I hope some day we shall see each other again.” 

He whispered another word or two of tender regret at parting, as he 
hurried her across to the gangway by which they had come on board ; 
then—Mr. Durant stood aghast! No boat was to be seen. He 
rushed across to the other side of the vessel, thinking that the boat- 
man had mistaken his orders; but nothing was to be discovered of 
him. The boat that had brought the last passengers was already half 
way back to the harbour ; the steam up; the captain in his place of 
command upon the bridge. 

“ Good heavens, this will never do!” cried Gerald, the whole seri- 
ousness of the situation breaking upon him far more vividly than it 
did on Archie, who stood quiet, and a little pale at saying good-bye, 
but without any misgiving as to her own return. “Stop here for one 
moment, Miss Wilson, while I see what can be done.” 

He would have made his way, had it been possible, to speak to the 
captain at once; but a tide of second-class excursionists, who were 
being driven forward by the steward, well-nigh pinned him to his 
place. He breasted the crowd manfully, and after two or three 
minutes’ hard fighting had gained the point he strove for ; but these 
three minutes had been the loss of everything. The vessel was already 
in motion. He was lavish in his offers of money ; but the captain was 
inflexible. 

Cases of this kind were constantly occurring among excursionists, he 
said; it might be as much as his command was worth to stop the 
vessel. If they had spoken sooner it might have been possible to 
lower one of the ship’s boats, but. nothing could be done now. They 
would stop in an hour or so at Calais, and the lady might disembark 
there if she chose. The Calais fetes were going on; and she would 
be able to get back by another excursion-steamer to Morteville that 
afternoon. And this was the consolation Gerald had to bear back to 
Archie. 

For an instant after he had told her in what position she stood, Miss 
Lovell laughed aloud ; thinking to herself what excellent fun this 
mistake was. Then, to Gerald’s horror, her lips trembled, and the 
great tears rushed up into her eyes. 
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“Away! Ill not go away to Calais!” she cried, passionately. 
“That wicked boatman, to dare to leave me here. Oh, papa, papa!” 
And she stretched out imploring hands towards Morteville, already 
growing indistinct in the distance, while the tears not only gathered 
in her eyes, but rained down her cheeks. “I never meant it—you 
know I never meant it!” she sobbed. “Oh, I wish papa was here. I 
wish I had never left papa.” 

In his heart Gerald at this moment most devoutly wished it too. 
The society of the prettiest woman in the world would have been 
dearly purchased to him by scenes or tears or trouble of any kind. 
“Tt’s an awful bore, Miss Wilson ; I would have given anything for it 
not to have happened. But—vwell, crying can do no good, can it? and 
the boat stops at Calais, after all.” 

“ And, after all, I shall be a hundred miles from home still,” cried 
Archie, not without temper. ‘“ What good will Calais be to me? I 
wont go to Calais.” 

She looked so pretty as she made this assertion, her cheeks flushed 
up with childish passion, and the tears standing on her long eyelashes, 
that Gerald could not but be touched. If women will cry, it is a 
great thing when they know how to do it without getting ugly; and, 
if the worst came to the worst, it would indisputably be pleasant to 
have Miss Wilson’s company—scenes and tears apart—as far as 
London. “ You shall not go to Calais or anywhere else, Miss Wilson, 
unless you like it ; that is to say, if you don’t land at Calais you must 
come on to London, for the boat stops nowhere else, and I will see you 
off, or come with you, if you'll let me, by the Folkestone mail, and you 
will be home again early to-morrow morning.” 

“Tn time to meet the twelve o'clock train from Amiens ?” 

“Certainly ; long before that.” Gerald in reality knew nothing 
whatever about the hours of trains or steamers; but he spoke authori- 
tatively, as men generally do in default of accurate knowledge, and 
Archie’s face brightened. It was consolation, at least, to know that 
she might be home in time to meet her father—for the thought of 
him, far more than of herself, troubled her; consolation that, whether 
she landed at Calais or went on to London, she would certainly have 
time to get the silver-grey parasol back into its paper before Bettina’s 
return. And so, recovering her common sense, Miss Lovell dried. 
away her tears, and even rallied her; spirits, so far as to be very much 
amused, standing by Gerald's side, and looking at the different objects 
along the coast all the w ay from Morteville to Calais. 

Her adventures, however, were not destined to end yet. As they 
neared the Calais pier, and when again they were talking of saying 
good-bye, Archie, to her horror, descried a whole crowd of Morte- 
villeites assembled there—Miss Marks, Captain Waters, all the Monta- 
cutes, and others—Mortevilleites who had gone over for the morning 
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to the Calais fétes, and who were now waiting for the steamer to take 
them home. It had been her glory hitherto to shock these people by 
her childish escapades ; but that was at Morteville, at her father’s side. 
All her courage, all her sauciness, were gone with the sense of his 
protection; and as the Lord of the Isles steamed up slowly along- 
side, she clung close to Gerald’s side, her veil pulled down over her 
face, and her heart beating too thickly for her to say a word. The tide 
had risen sufficiently for them to come close in; and Captain Waters 
recognised Gerald Durant, and called out a few friendly remarks to 
him from the pier. What a vile boat to have chosen for his return to 
London. He (Waters) wished, whatever the boat, that he was going 
there too. Had been boring himself all the morning at this atrocious 
féte, and was waiting now for some disgusting little French steamer 
to take him back to Morteville, et cetera. 

At the sound of Waters’s voice, Archie Lovell’s heart beat thicker 
and thicker. “Mr. Durant, what must I do?” she whispered. 
“Decide for me, please. Tell me how you think my father would 
wish me to act. If I land here every one of these people will see 
me; if I goon, and come back by Folkestone, as you said, there will 
be a chance, at least, of their knowing nothing about it, wont there ? 
And she clung with frightened, imploring eagerness to his arm. 

And Gerald Durant hesitated—the passengers already coming on 
board; every moment worth a year of common life to Archie— 
hesitated ; pressed her trembling hand closer ; thought how charming 
it would be to have her with him still; how strangely fate seemed 
ever to bring him into temptation and mischance of every kind; 
how Nay, but I need not record his thoughts in full. He was 
simply true to his irresponsible, vacillating nature: sentimentalized 
when he should have acted; thought of the pleasant spending of a 
summer's day, not of the child’s life whose marring might depend so 
utterly upon his decision; and in another five minutes the Lord of 
the Isles was on her course again—the possibility of Archie Lovell’s 
return gone. 

She stood silent until they were wholly out of sight of the people 
on the pier, then threw up her veil, and told Gerald, with a smile, 
that she felt quite brave now, and he need not be afraid of any more 
tears or tempers. For her father’s sake, she added, she thought that 
she had done right to go on. It would have tortured him if the 
Morteville gossips had got up any stories about her going to Calais, 
and no doubt now she would be able to return home quietly before 
any of them were up to-morrow morning. How lucky that Jeanneton 
was safe away, and that she had the door-key in her own pocket ; and 
how pleasant it really was out here at sea! “As I must go to London 
whether I like it or not, I may as well enjoy going to London—may I 
not, Mr. Durant? Now that everything is inevitable, and that I am 
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sure I'll be home before papa, I feel what fun it really is to run away. 
(I tried to run away once in Napoli when I was little, but a fisherman 
caught me, and gave me up to Bettina for two scudi.) And you— 
you look as miserable, Mr. Durant, as if you were a conspirator going 
to be caught and hung in chains the moment we arrive in London !” 

“T am not at all miserable, Miss Wilson,” answered Gerald, a little 
confusedly ; for the girl’s desperate ignorance of evil did, now that it 
was too late, begin to awaken self-reproach in his heart—“TI was only 
envying you your rare happiness of disposition. A Morteville ball, or 
a Morteville luggage-boat, or a Morteville excursion-steamer—you can 
enjoy them all alike! It is enough to make a man sad, you know, 
when he looks on at a child’s amusement, and remembers that he, alas! 
is a child no longer.” 

But although his conscience stung him sharply for a moment, 
before half an hour was over Gerald had ceased to think whether he 
was to blame or not, and had returned to all his old delight in 
Archie’s society. His temperament always made him imperatively 
crave to be amused; and Archie always amused him! Their fellow- 
passengers, French and English; the different faces, as they grew 
white and grim, under the throes of on-coming sea-sickness; every 
little ludicrous incident of the voyage, her quick perception seized 
upon, and put, for his benefit, into quaint and graphic language. She 
was excellent company always; but, above all, in travelling ; for, from 
the time she was a baby, her father had always encouraged her bavard 
tongue at such times, and Archie had not been slow to profit by his 
leave to talk. How charming a winter’s yachting in the Medi- 
terranean, or a summer’s sport in Norway, would be with such a com- 
panion, Gerald thought, as she chatted on: it was about the thousandth 
time that he had thought how charming some particular position of 
life would be with her; what a pity it was that all this fine sense 
of the ludicrous that made a woman so companionable was a mis- 
sing sense in Lucia. Poor Lucia! He had gone yachting with 
her once, he remembered, and she looked very green and plain, and 
cried because he would not attend on her when she was sea-sick, and 
wanted umbrellas and parasols and cloaks to be brought to her con- 
tinually, under every fresh vicissitude of the complaint. Archie was 
not sick a bit. The healthy blood shone as bright through her clear 
skin on sea as on shore; the sun was not too hot for her or the wind 
too cold; in fine, she enjoyed herself and made him do the’same, just 
as she had done through all the happy hours that they had spent 
together during the past week. Was it possible that the whole affair 
might be a serious one ? that destiny, not accident, had brought about 
this strange voyage? that in spite of Lucia—of every hope—of every 
promise of his life, this blue-eyed child was to be his fate after all ? 

It was no time or place to talk sentiment now. A fresh breoze 
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from the west began to blow as they neared the Foreland, and soon sea- 
sickness in all its Promethean forms was around them. “Could we 
get anywhere out of the way?” Archie asked, as victim after victim 
fell before the rising breeze. “I don’t feel ill a bit, but it certainly 
would be pleasanter if we could get away from all these people.” 

“We could go upon one of the paddle-boxes,” answered Gerald, “ only 
that you are much too thinly clad, Miss Wilson. But if you would 
not mind wearing one of my coats upon your shoulders, I'll tell Bennett 
to get you one, and then——” 

Just at this moment, a stout motherly-looking old lady, who had 
been sitting near them all the voyage, tottered abruptly to her feet, and 
with the choking terseness characteristic of sea-sickness, entreated 
Gerald to help her to the cabin-stairs. “If you’d like my cloak, take 
it,” she added, turning to Archie, as Gerald with his prompt good- 
nature, steadied one leviathan arm between both his hands; “the 
cloak—on the seat there’—and the inmates of the cabin and the 
steward, fortunately ascending the stairs at the moment, heard the rest. 

“ Good old lady,” cried Miss Lovell. “The very thing I wanted ! 
See, Mr. Durant, a scarlet cloak with a hood to it—home-made, evi- 
dently—and with the old lady’s initials neatly marked on a bit of tape 
at the back.” And then she put the cloak on—very picturesque and 
gipsy-like she looked in it—and ran up lightly, at Gerald’s side, to the 
top of the nearest paddle-box. “TI call this delicious,” she cried, as 
the fresh air blew upon her face. “If my hat did not come off every 
minute, I should want nothing in the world. Mr. Durant, you couldn't 
lend me a handkerchief to tie it on with, could you ?” 

Gerald called to his valet who happened to be close at hand—won- 
derful to say of a valet, not ill—and five minutes later the superb Mr. 
Bennett handed to Miss Lovell an exquisitely embroidered piece of 
cambric that he had taken from his master’s valise for her use. 

“You don’t mean to say that this is a handkerchief for yourself?” 
said Archie, as she examined it. “ Why, it’s fitter for a girl, much, 
than fora man. Such fine batiste, and so beautifully stitched in lilac, 
and this fine embroidered monogram in the corner! Mr. Durant, 
what a dandy you are !” 

“ A dandy without intending it,” said Gerald, carelessly. He rather 
liked Lucia to call him a dandy, but hated the word from Archie's 
mocking lips. “I leave all such matters to Bennett. He filled a 
portmanteau full of these trumperies for me before we left Paris, but I 
have not looked at them yet. Take your hat off, Miss Wilson, I will hold 
it for you, and tie the handkerchief round your head—so. Now, do you 
feel that you have everything in the world you want? You ought, 
Tam sure.” And Mr. Durant looked long and admiringly at the 
mignonne, brown face so well set off by the coquettish head-dress and 
scarlet cloak, and back ground of blue sky. 
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“ As far as dress is concerned, yes,” answered Miss Lovell ; “ tut ”— 
she hesitated, and wondered whether she was committing an impro- 
priety ; then nature was too strong for her, and out the truth came, 
“but I wonder whether they give one dinner on board excursion- 
steamers. I am so hungry.” 

Mr. Bennett was called again in a moment, and a quarter of an 
hour later an excellent little impromptu pic-nic, consisting of chicken, 
ham, rolls, peaches, and champagne, was brought up on the paddle- 
box. Miss Lovell partook of it with hearty appetite that no accident 
could check, and which on the present occasion was sharpened by the 
sea air; and Gerald ate too, but by snatches; and waited on Archie, 
steadying her plate and holding her tumbler, and laughing and jesting 
with her on her awkwardness every time that a lurch of the vessel 
made her clutch with her little brown hands at her chicken or her 
bread to prevent them rolling from her lap. And so the time fled by. . 
When they had finished their meal they were already past the Fore- 
land ; an advancing tide helped them quickly along up the river; and 
at a few minutes after seven the distant chimneys and spires of the 
great city first rose before Archie Lovell’s excited eyes. 

It was a glorious August evening, and as the vessel steamed slowly 
up to London Bridge, the city, under the magic touch of sunset, seemed 
transfigured from its accustomed smoke and blackness into a veritable 
city of the saints; a city of porphyry, amethyst, and gold. Rank 
above rank, far away over the west, lay serried hosts of crystalline, ver- 
milion clouds, gradually dying into ether as they neared the delicate 
opal-green of the horizon. The Thames, not a volume of yellowish- 
grey mud, but the Thames of Turner, broke under the arches of the 
bridge into a thousand burning, diamond-coloured flakes of light. 
Every barge-sail or steamer-funnel on the river glowed rosy-red ; every 
squalid house and wall along the quays had received some subtle hue 
of violet or of amber to transmute its ugliness. Mast and cupola, 
dome and spire, river and wharf—the alchemy of sunset touched them 
all alike into beauty. And high above, for once not a heavy mass of 
smoke-coloured lead, rose St. Paul’s ; in Archie’s sight a heaven-tinted 
dome bearing aloft the cross, a golden promise, a light, a hope to all 
the toiling restless city at its foot. 

Her heart beat as though with a new life. She had heard from 
Bettina that London was hideous, foggy, wicked ; she saw it a majestic 
city, a dream of golden sky and river, grand bridge, and stately wharf, 
and heaven-tinted dome. What must existence be here! What noble 
lives must not men and women lead in such a place, compared to the 
lives they led in poor little towns like Morteville! How she hoped 
there would be time for her to see one London street—ah, yes, one 
would suffice ; with its brilliancy, and riches, and crowds of city- 
dressed people—before she had to start upon her journey home. In 
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a sort of ecstasy she pressed her hand on Gerald’s arm as they were 
standing together on the deck, and made known this desire to him in 
a whisper. Cheapside, or Piccadilly, or Oxford Street, she said; men- 
tioning the few London names she knew. Anywhere would do; but 
she would give all she possessed (two francs and a-half—poor Archie! 
—and the door-key) to see one street, with the shops gas-lit, before she 
left. 

The request, and the hand-pressure, and the up-turned glance from 
the mignonne face, sent the blood to Gerald’s heart. A stronger man 
than he was, might, perhaps, have lost his coolness a little at such an 
hour, and alone with such a companion as Archie ; and he stooped and 
whispered a few very sweet, very mad, words into the girl’s ear ; words 
not absolutely disloyal as yet, not more disloyal than those he had 
already spoken when they stood together on the terrace by the sea 
at Morteville ; but words such as Lucia Durant, could she have heard 
them, would for very certain not have approved. 

Before Archie could answer, before she could even think how much 
or how little Gerald’s answer meant, the steamer had stopped. At 
once a hoarse Babel of sounds—foreign sounds they seemed to her— 
greeted them from the wharf; the pent-up tide of excursionists, all 
eager to land, and untroubled by luggage, bore them resistlessly on 
towards the crowded narrow gangway, and in another minute Archie 
Lovell’s feet, for the first time in her life, rested upon English ground. 
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William Blake, Seer and Painter. 


By acting, we strengthen the energy which enables us to act. The 
doctrine is as old, at least, as Aristotle. We also increase the pleasure 
we take in action, which at first is very slight. Action to be pleasur- 
able, must, however, have special reference to the actor's idiosyn- 
crasy. Mr. Bagehot, in the “ Fortnightly Review,” with quiet dogma- 
tism, made the following announcement: “ Business is really more 
“ agreeable than pleasure ; it interests the whole mind, the aggregate 
“ nature of man, more continuously and more deeply. But it does not 
“ look as if it did.” It certainly does not. Still, allowing for his loose 
phraseology, I think Mr. Bagehot has come near the truth. Business 
probably suits the average man better than what he calls pleasure. 
And, as by reason of business the world goes on—for there would 
soon be a stoppage if we were all poets, painters, and philosophers—it 
is well that the majority should find business their most suitable occu- 
pation, although they seldom deliberately prefer it, in theory. Mr. 
Bagehot is, of course, much more than the average man; it would, 
perhaps, be accurate to say that he includes the average man. But 
let us compare his theory of the agreeableness of business with Charles 
Lamb’s passionate interrogation : 
“Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down 


To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business ?” 


Clearly, Mr. Bagehot and the exquisite essayist have nothing in 
common. The former prefers the highroad—rather, the railroad of 
life—and may, without disrespect, be compared to a strong locomotive, 
ready to whirl the express, or drag the heavy goods-train over inter- 
minable leagues of steel. Elia, on the other hand, left the highway 
for winding field-paths under the honeysuckle hedgerows, for narrow 
ways that lost themselves in bird-haunted woods. 

The truth is, man is myriad-minded. You cannot dogmatize about 
him. You cannot limit him. A gulf equally impassable severs in 
political matters Mr. Matthew Arnold from Mr. Frederick Denison 
Maurice. Both men are impregnated with the living ideas of the day. 
But, while Mr. Maurice sees in this England of ours the legitimate 
and by no means ignoble development of King Edward I.’s England, 
Mr. Arnold raises his eloquent voice in protest against our unideal and 
insular life. The one man feels with his countrymen even in their 
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failures and blunders ; the other stands on an eminence above them, 
and treats them to the loftiest criticism. In a characteristic essay, 
entitled “My Countrymen,” contributed toa contemporary, Mr. Arnold 
congratulates himself on having no influence—for he knows what in- 
fluence means—and no party ; and he says to himself: “ Even suppose 
“ T could get some followers, and assemble them, brimming with affec- 
* tionate enthusiasm, in a committee-room at some inn, what on earth 
“ should I say to them, what resolutions could I propose ? I could only 
“ propose the old Socratic common-place, Know thyself ; and how blank 
“ they would all look at that!” Would they not? The idea of poor 
Mr. Arnold, poet and critic, having to pass resolutions among a set 
of practical men, in the parlour of the Spotted Dog, having nothing 
to propose except that used-up yar ceavrov, is comic. But how 
is it that he has no sympathy with his fellows, and cannot see that 
even resolutions passed at an inn may do the State some service ? 
That sympathy is the very essence of Mr. Maurice's influence. All 
things human are 
“ Dear to the man that is dear to God.” 


He has no sarcasm, or sneer, for the mighty impotence of that great 
middle class, which is the perplexing growth of modern society. Therein 
lies power, but power yet uncrystallized. Mr. Arnold is simply ter- 
rified by the omnipotent monster, while Mr. Maurice recognises the 
symmetric future in the amorphous present, as his admirable lectures 
on “The Representation and Education of the People” amply prove. 
The theme is a suggestive one, but is only noticed in this place as in- 
volving a singular example of the mental chasms which exist between 
man and man, even in the nineteenth century. 

The widest imaginable difference, probably, is that which exists 
between the man who believes in a revelation of the preeternatural and 
the man who pretends to believe in it—between William Blake, let us 
say, and that truthful conception of Mr. Robert Browning’s “ Mr. 
“ Sludge, the Medium.” We have lately been afflicted with a craving for 
the preeternatural. Men have tried to persuade themselves that some 
sort of communication with another world is possible. Even the profes- 
sional impostor has ended by being half-credulous. “ While yet a boy I 
“ sought for ghosts,” exclaimed Shelley, whose illusions and hallucina- 
tions were innumerable, and it is very hard to decide how far he actually 
deceived himself. Mr. Browning, in the famous poem just mentioned, 
presents an exhaustive analysis of that peculiar idiosyncracy which gives 
us our mediums, and mesmerists, and neurhypnotists. 

But William Blake was of another sort. Here is his own state- 
ment: “I assert, for myself, that I do not behold the outward creation, 
“and that to me it is hindrance and not action. ‘What! it will be 
“« questioned, ‘ when the sun rises, do you not see a round dise of fire 
“ somewhat like a guinea?’ Ohno! no! I see an innumerable com- 
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“ pany of the heavenly host crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God 
“ Almighty!’ I question not my corporeal eye any more than I would 
“ question a window concerning a sight. I look through it and not 
“ with it.” In this theory he was always consistent. When a young 
artist who found his inventive powers suddenly benumbed, told his 
distress to Blake, the latter turned to his wife and said: “ ‘It is just so 
“ with us, is it not, for weeks together, when the visions forsake us ? 
“ What do we do then, Kate? ‘ We kneel down and pray, Mr. Blake.’” 
No wonder that he appeared to those who became acquainted with 
him, as a new kind of man. 

The life of Blake, left almost complete by the late Mr. Gilchrist, 
and finally prepared for the press by Mr. D. G. Rosetti and his 
brother, is a book of strange interest. It is not perfect in its method, 
and the author’s style is too often Carlylese in a mild form. But 
the strong originality of Blake’s character would render the work 
valuable, even if it had grosser faults than these. William Blake was 
born in 1757, in Broad Street, Golden Square, where his father kept 
a hosier’s shop. It was, according to his biographer, not then an un- 
fashionable quarter. During the century which has passed, this metro- 
polis has seen marvellous changes; even the mighty action of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, and its rival railways, will hardly effect 
a greater metamorphosis in a similar period. He who would realize 
the London of 1757 must imagine it without the British Museum, the 
Bank of England, the National Gallery, and the General Post Office ; 
without Regent Street, Portland Place, and the Burlington Arcade ; 
without Newgate, the Docks, and Waterloo Bridge; with no palatial 
clubs in Pall Mall, no gas in the streets, no numbers on the street- 
doors. <A sordid city, we might think, perchance; yet you might have 
heard a strong yet kindly voice exclaim: “Sir, let us take a walk down 
“ Fleet Street.” Right gladly would the invitation have been accepted. 
I suspect London was a very liveable city in those times; what will it 
be a hundred years hence ? 

Blake, at eight years of age, a visionary boy, saw angels thronging 
the trees on Peckham Rye, and narrowly escaped a flogging from his 
father for saying so. He believed that he beheld such sights, and the 
belief clung to him throughout his life. Drawing was natural to him; 
when not wandering away through the fair fields of Camberwell, the 
precocious child haunted the picture sale-rooms ; and at the age of ten 
he was sent to a drawing-school in the Strand, kept by an artist called 
Pars. His attendance at picture-sales educated his judgment from 
the first. “Iam happy,” he wrote to Reynolds, “I cannot say that 
“ Raffaelle ever was, from my earliest childhood, hidden from me. I 
“saw, and I knew immediately, the difference between Raffaelle and 
“ Rubens.” “The little connoisseur,” as Langford, the auctioneer of 


Covent Garden, styled him, was also a poet. I quote two verses of a 
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song, written before he was fourteen, whose exquisite simplicity is 
unsurpassable : 
“With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage : 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


“ He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sits and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty.” 


At fourteen, Blake was apprenticed to Basire, an engraver. He 
was to have been taught by Ryland, a more famous man ; but objected, 
declaring that he did not like the man’s face— It looks as if he will 
“ live to be hanged!” Curiously enough, Ryland, twelve years later, was 
hanged for forgery. The faculty of reading character at a glance came 
naturally to Blake, but I suppose few people will agree with his bio- 
grapher that this may have been an instance of absolute prophetic gift 
or second sight. For seven years the young engraver worked hard 
under Basire’s direction. One day Oliver Goldsmith entered the shop 
in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Blake never forgot 
the noble head of the tender poet and humorist. Mr. Allingham 
quaintly suggests that the visionary apprentice may have passed in 
the narrow streets “a placid, venerable thin man of eighty-four, of 
“ erect figure and abstracted air, wearing a full-bottomed wig, a pair of 
“long rufiles, and a curious-hilted sword, and carrying a gold-headed 

Emanuel Swedenborg.” The Swedish seer passed in 
London the last few months of his life. His praternatural vision was 
less lofty than Blake’s, and took definite dogmatic forms. It is at 
least a curious coincidence that the aged man and the young artist 
were together walking the streets of London for awhile, with eyes fixed 
upon the mystic city, the New Jerusalem, in “the land that is very 
“ far off.” 

Blake’s chief occupation during his apprenticeship was in drawing, 
in Westminster Abbey and other churches, the monuments which 
Basire was engraving for Gough the antiquary. Shut up alone amid 
those medizyval relics, the boy learned great lessons of what men had 
done in the palmy days of English architecture—lessons which, even 
in these times of Gothic renaissance, few have learnt so thoroughly. 
Who can wonder that the solitary dreamer, working at his art in the 
awful silence of the deserted minster, beheld a vision of Christ and his 
Apostles glorifying the tombs of queens and kings? No education 
could have tended more to preserve the peculiarities of Blake’s character 
than this lonely study of the past. 

During this period Blake wrote a good deal of verse; and in 1783 
was published a thin octavo, ‘ Poetical Sketches by W. B.,” which is 
one of the rarest of books, and is of the rarest quality. The songs 
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have in fact the exquisite simplicity which characterizes those of 
the Elizabethan dramatists. It should be remembered that, when 
the engraver’s apprentice was writing these verses, the two great 
poets, destined to renew the flagging life of English poetry, were 
in their babyhood, and Chatterton had just “perished in his pride.” 
Cowper, the only living English writer who could fairly be called a 
poet, had not begun to publish. Whence did Blake learn the divine 
simplicity which characterizes the choice lyrics of his boyhood ? 
If we were told that this single stanza had been recovered from some 
lost play of Elizabeth’s time, should we be incredulous ?— 


“‘ His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold; 
Ah, why to him was’t given 
Whose breast is wintry cold ? 
His heart is Love’s all-worshipped tomb 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come.” 


In 1778, Blake’s apprenticeship ended, and he studied for a time in 
the Royal Academy, then only ten years old. He earned his living 
by engraving for magazines and books—young Stothard being in 


many cases the artist. I well recollect possessing an Enfield’s Speaker, 
with Clarence’s* Dream— 


“A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; and he shrieked out aloud, 
‘Clarence is come—false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury : 
Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments !’”’ 


—drawn by Stothard and engraved by Blake. Flaxman and Fuseli 
became at about this time the young engraver’s friends. In 1780, at 
the twelfth exhibition of the Royal Academy, and its first at new 
Somerset House, there was to be seen a drawing of Blake’s, the 
“Death of Earl Godwin.” It was in the summer of that year that 
the artist, caught in the midst of an enormous “No Popery” mob, 
was forced to the walls of Newgate, and beheld the great prison burnt 
down and its inmates released. 

Blake married, in 1784, Miss Catherine Sophia Boucher, who made 
him an admirable wife. Unable to sign her name at the time of her 
marriage, she not only learned to read and write, but also to work off 
her husband’s engravings, and even to design occasionally in his spirit 
and style. She cheerfully bore all the trials which fortune had in 
reserve for them. She firmly believed in all his visions. She humoured 
all his caprices. The following incident occurred about nine years 
after their marriage. “At the end of the little garden in Hercules 
“ Buildings there was a summer-house. Mr. Butts (a very generous 
“friend and patron of Blake’s) calling one day, found Mr. and Mrs. 
“ Blake sitting in this summer-house, freed from those troublesome dis- 
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“ puises which have prevailed since the Fall. ‘Come in!’ cried Blake ; 
“ ‘it’s only Adam and Eve, you know!’ Husband and wife had been 
“ reciting passages from ‘ Paradise Lost’ in character.” This shows, 
at least, Mrs. Blake’s docility. 

It is not my purpose to trace the struggling artist through all his 
enterprises. The material side of his life was never fortunate, he 
was compelled to live meanly and parsimoniously; but the innate 
nobility of his character raised him above his sordid circumstances. 
His last place of residence was Fountain Court, Strand, just at the 
corner of Simpson’s. I recollect, a year or two ago, dining at Simpson’s, 
when a fire broke out in that very court, and there was a rush to the 
window behind me of diners and waiters. Being somewhat unexcit- 
able, I went on with my dinner quietly; but when, a little later in 
the evening, the Globe informed me that two children had been burnt to 
death, I felt a strange pang at the thought, that I had been enjoying 
my saddle of mutton so close to those poor little creatures in their 
agony. Of course J could have done no good ; if they could have been 
saved, the firemen must have done it: but I have never felt quite com- 
fortable when dining at Simpson’s since. Well, in this same Fountain 
Court, where once the Coal Hole Tavern was made illustrious by 
Edmund Kean, Blake had two rooms on the first floor of No. 3. The 
front room, used for reception, was hung with pictures of Blake’s ; the 
back room was “sleeping and living room, kitchen and studio.” Strange 
to say, those who visited the artist in this squalid corner of London, 
have a consensus of opinion as to no squalor having existed in his 
rooms. The window in the back room, from which the Thames was 
just visible, is described by one of his friends, with pleasant enthusiasm, 
as “that divine window!” Another -writes, “Himself, his wife, and 
“ his rooms were clean and orderly ; everything was in its place. His 
“ delightful working-corner had its implements ready—tempting to the 
“hand. The millionaire’s upholsterer can furnish no enrichments like 
“ those of Blake’s enchanted rooms.” And a third, with rather less 
effusion, philosophically remarks: “I never look upon him as an un- 
“ fortunate man of genius. He knew every great man of the day, and 
“had enough.” The simple truth is that Blake’s entire elevation above 
all trivial details caused men to forget the poverty of his life. Cour- 
tesy was natural to him. He was born a gentleman. He had the 
complete content of the artist, who has not only refused to barter his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, but has never longed for the pottage. 
When a lovely little girl, a spoilt child of Fortune, was once presented to 
him, he stroked her head and said, “ May God make this world to you, 
“ my child, as beautiful as it has been to me!” She wondered at the 
wish of the shabby old man, but learnt its meaning in time. 

“The light that never was on sea or shore” 
shone on those dingy rooms in Fountain Court. 
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Fuseli translated Lavater, and Blake engraved the frontispiece. 
The “ Aphorisms” of the Swiss physiognomist became from that time 
a favourite book with the artist, and he annotated them with much 
freedom. Some of his notes show deeper insight than Lavater’s. 
Thus, when the latter writes of frequent laughing as the sign of a 
little mind, and the rarer smile of harmless quiet as indicating a 
noble heart, Blake exclaims, “TI hate scarce smiles ; I love laughing !” 
Again, on Lavater’s aphorism, “ Between passion and lie there is not a 
“ finger’s-breadth,” Blake truly remarks, “ Lie is contrary to passion.” 
The best of all the aphorisms, in Blake’s opinion, is this: “ Keep him 
“ at least three paces distant who hates bread, music, and the laugh of 
“child.” Lavater’s book set the artist to make aphorisms; and an 
“ engraved work of his, splendid in colour, entitled the “ Marriage of 
“ Heaven and Hell,” contains a series called “ Proverbs of Hell,” which 
are full of force. We extract a few: 


“The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 

“A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees, 

“ Joys impregnate ; sorrows bring forth. 

“ The fox provides for himself, but God provides for the lion. 
“ He who has suffered you to impose on him, knows you. 

“ To create a little flower is the labour of ages. 

“Damn braces, bless relaxes. 


“ As the air to a bird, or the sea to a fish, so is contempt to the contemptible. 
“ Truth can never be so told as to be understood, and not believed.” 


The strong thought which exists in these few apophthegms is un- 
mistakable. But the work from which they are extracted was pre- 
ceded by a volume of poetry, entitled “Songs of Innocence,” in which 
he was his own printer and publisher. It is scarcely possible to describe 
the effect which he contrived to produce by his own special style of 
engraving in colour. In a prospectus, which he issued in 1793, he 
stated that he has “invented a method of printing both letterpress 
“and engraving, in a style more ornamental, uniform, and grand than 
“any before discovered ; while it produces works at one-fourth of the 
“expense. If,” he adds, “a method of printing which combines the 
“ painter and the poet is a phenomenon worthy of public attention, pro- 
“ vided that it exceeds in elegance all former methods, the author is sure 
“ of his reward.” There can be no question that the perfection of author- 
ship is attained when every copy of a book comes direct from the anthor’s 
hand, without intervention of compositor and pressman, bookbinder 
and publisher. Blake and his wife did the whole work. “Songs of 
“ Innocence ” were succeeded by several wild and mystical productions, 
whose enigma has never been solved; but in 1794 came “Songs 
“of Experience,” which are far more intelligible. The marvellous 
caco-rhythmic productions, which would remind some readers of 
Ossian, and others of Tupper, in which Thel, Los, Urizen, Oothoon, 
Theotormon, and other strangely-named characters, figure, seem to jus- 
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tify Wordsworth’s description of Blake as a man of “insane genius.” 
But when the patriarch of poetry spoke thus of Blake to Mr. Crabb 
Robinson, he also said, “'There is something in the madness of this man 
“ that interests one more than the sanity of Byron and Walter Scott.” 
In the “Songs of Experience,” however, there is complete sanity. 
They contain the famous verses to the Tiger : 
“'Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night!” 
which Charles Lamb pronounced “ glorious.” Here are two wonderful 
stanzas : 
* And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 


When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 


“When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee?” 

Mr. Gilchrist aptly ascribes Blake’s rare poetic power to his working 
as a man who, being already practised in one art, begins anew In ano- 
ther; and refers to a fine speculation of Mr. Browning’s in “ Pippa 
“ Passes :” “If there should arise a new painter, will it not be in some 
“ such way by a poet, now, or a musician (spirits who have conceived 
“ and perfected an ideal through some other channel), transferring it to 
“ this, and escaping our conventional roads by pure ignorance of them ?” 
This, assuredly, is what Blake did in poetry. Itis what we may hope to 
see done again in the sister arts. Indeed, there was once a rumour that 
the great poet whom I have quoted had some thought of becoming a 
painter. Around the elementary portion of art necessarily cling certain 
methods, certain traditions, which reduce it to the level of manufacture. 
Every artist ought to rediscover art for himself. 

Before leaving the purely lyrical side of Blake’s organization, I may 
quote two verses of a charming little song (first published in Mr. Gil- 
christ’s “ Life”), in which he tells us that Cupid ought to have been a 


girl : 
“For he shoots with his bow, 
And the girl shoots with her eye.” 


The commencement of this lyric is as playful as Praed ; its ending 
has a touch of Heine’s epigrammatic bitterness : 


“Then to make Cupid a boy 
Was surely a woman's plan, 
For a boy never learns so much 
Till he has become a man : 
« And then he’s so pierced with cares, 
And wounded with arrowy darts, 
That the whole business of his life 
Is to pick out the heads of his darts.” 
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Blake, a Londoner for the greater part of his life, spent four years 
by the sea, under the patronage of Hayley, the elegant poetaster, 
who is chiefly remembered as Cowper's friend and biographer. 
The object of Blake’s living near Hayley was that he might 
engrave the illustrations to Cowper’s life. The place of residence was 
a small cottage at Felpham, near Bognor. Grand and weird visions 
had he by the sonorous sea. There he held converse with Moses and 
the prophets, with Homer, Dante, Milton ; “ majestic shadows,” in his 
own words, “ grey but luminous, and superior to the common height of 
“men.” I fear that few of the men who go down to Bognor for the 
Goodwood week have any such experiences. There he also saw a 
fairy’s funeral. “I was walking alone in my garden,” he said ; “ there 
“was great stillness among the branches and flowers, and more than 
“ common sweetness in the air; I heard a low and pleasant sound, and I 
“ knew not whence it came. At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower 
“ move, and underneath I saw a procession of creatures, of the size and 
“colour of green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out ona 
“ rose-leaf, which they buried with songs, and then disappeared. It was 
“a fairy funeral.” 

Blake was about sixty, I believe, when he became acquainted with 
a man who did much to encourage his visionary tendencies. This 
was John Varley, who, besides being a clever painter in water-colours, 
was also an astrologer in theory and practice. According to Mr. 
Gilchrist, Varley’s astrological predictions were singularly accurate. 
One man, to whom he had foretold an accident on a certain day, 
lay in bed till evening, aud then foolishly got up to sprain his ankle 
over a coal-scuttle; and Collins the painter died at the very time 
which Varley had found written among the stars. Be these things as 
they may, Varley was a profound believer in his own craft, and also in 
Blake’s power of preternatural vision. And to this belief we owe 
Blake’s spiritual portraits. 

At the witching hour of night, Blake’s bodiless visitors would come, 
almost at call; and Varley was wont to sit by him, and ask him to 
“call spirits from the vasty deep ;” when the artist would obey, and take 
their likenesses! Forty or fifty of these sketches, made at midnight 
séances, still exist. Varley has usually added their description in the 
following style: “ Wat Tyler, by Blake, from his spectre, as in the 
“ act of striking the tax-gatherer ; drawn October 30,1819; 1 h. p.m.” 
Again: “The man who built the Pyramids, October 18, 1819, fifteen 
“ degrees of 1; Cancer ascending.” 

Of the latter Mr. Gilchrist’s work contains a copy: and the 
spectre’s head, hair, facial angle, mighty chest and shoulders, are 
singularly indicative of a being whose physical so far dominated his 
mental power, that he would deem it a great thing to pile pyramidal 
masses of stone, and would do the deed with ease. 
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Other portraits in this praeternatural gallery are equally remarkable. 
One of the strangest is “the ghost of a flea,” which Varley felt con- 
vinced the artist saw, “for he left off, and began on another part of 
“ the paper to make a separate drawing of the mouth of the flea, which 
“ the spirit having opened, he was prevented from proceeding with the 
“ first sketch, till he had closed it. During the time occupied in com- 
“ pleting the drawing, the flea told him that all fleas were inhabited by 
“ the souls of such men as were, by nature, bloodthirsty to excess, and 
“ were therefore providentially confined to the size and form of insects ; 
“ otherwise, were he himself, for instance, the size of a horse, he would 
“ depopulate a great portion of the country.” What about the évroyox 
detected by Lord Wenlock ? 

It would be vain to attempt in words to give any idea of 
Blake’s power as an artist, unless I had the pen of a Ruskin or a 
Rosetti. Mr. W. M. Rosetti’s descriptive catalogue of all his known 
works is admirable; for me it must suffice to say that his coloured 
drawings of subjects so sublime as the Elohim creating Adam, or 
Elijah in his chariot of fire, are really adequate, while some of the 
designs for Milton, Dante, and the Book of Job are “wonderful 
“ exceedingly.” My aim has been to deal with Blake not so much 
as the technical artist: I think of him as one whose zroinous was, by 
his own declaration, the result of a sixth sense, which caused him to 
apprehend the unseen; and I willingly echo the question wherewith 
Mr. Gilchrist’s thirty-fifth chapter is headed, “Mad or not Mad?” 
We find him casually remarking to a friend, “ Milton, the other day, 
“was saying to me....”; and Leigh Hunt used to tell a story, 
discredited (why?) by Mr. Gilchrist, of his raising his hat to the 
Apostle Paul in Cheapside, to the amazement of a companion. Allan 
Cunningham was contented with the belief that Blake’s imagination 
was in excess of his other faculties. Mr. Crabb Robinson, than whom 
there never lived a clearer-sighted man, appears to have doubted his 
sanity. When Blake told that acute though kindly gentleman that 
he had a vague recollection of conversations with Socrates and Jesus 
Christ; or that Milton had lately come to ask him, as a great 
favour, to correct an error in “Paradise Lost;” or that he had 
much intercourse with Voltaire, who spoke what seemed English 
to him—(“It was like the touch of a musical key; he touched 
“it probably French, but to my ear it became English”)—we can 
hardly be surprised that Mr. Robinson thought him not quite sane. 
Yet the logical barrister and the visionary painter had points in 
common. The former found that the latter admired most intensely 
those very passages in Wordsworth’s loftiest poetry, which fall flattest 
on the mere prosaic mind. But Blake objected to Wordsworth’s wor- 
ship of nature; for he declared nature to be the work of the devil. 
Mr. Robinson, in reply to this, quoted the commencement of Genesis : 
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“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” “ But,” he 
says, “I gained nothing by this, for I was triumphantly told that this 
“ God was not Jehovah, but the Elohim.” The seer was too learned 
for the lawyer. The present writer, who has “had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Crabb Robinson at Rydal Mount, in the company of 
William Wordsworth, can scarcely conceive such discomfiture. It was 
evidently complete. 

But to return to the great question, which is not precisely whether 
Blake was sane within those limits of sanity which would satisfy a 
British jury, but whether he really saw, in any intelligible sense, 
those visions which he thoroughly believed he beheld. Did he, 
in very truth, behold a thing preternatural? Were his angels 
on Peckham Rye—his vision of Christ and His Apostles in the 
chapel of the Confessor—his maturer interviews with Shakespeare 
and Milton—the brief apparitions of the past, whose portraits he 
took in Varley’s midnight companionship—were all these mere 
illusions? Certainly they were, returns the common-sense of this 
enlightened age. Certainly, William Blake, though a great painter, 
and a true poet, and a sound thinker, was under strange hallu- 
cination. Nothing of the kind could have occurred, it is obvious. 
However, if one must hallucinate, I prefer the company of William 
Blake to that of Mr. Home or the Davenports; and there is pro- 


bably something in that utterance of the great master of English 
thought— 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 








Land at Last. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “ BROKEN TO HARNESS.” 


Book the Third. 
Cuapter XI. 
AFTER THE WRECK. 


Txey looked to Bowker to break the news to Geoffrey; at least so 
Charley Potts said, after a hurried conference with Til and her mother, 
at which Annie Maurice, overwhelmed by the reaction from excessive 
excitement, had not been present. They looked to Bowker to perform 
this sad duty—to tell Geoffrey Ludlow that the prize which had been 
so long in coming, and which he had held in his arms for so short a 
time, was snatched from him for ever. “For ever,” said old William: 
“that’s it. He bore up wonderfully, so long as he thought there was 
any chance of seeing her again. He hoped against hope, and strove 
against what he knew to be right and just, and would have made any 
sacrifice—ay, to the extent of bowing his head to his own shame, and 
taking her back to his home and his heart. If she had recovered ; and 
even if she would have shown herself willing to come back—which she 
never would—I could have faced Geoff, and told him what his duty 
was, and fought it out with him to the last. It would have rather 
done me good, such a turn as that; but I can’t bear this job—I can’t 
bear to see my old friend, to have to tell him that it’s all over, that the 
light of his life has died out, that— Upon my soul,” said old William, 
energetically, “I think they might have got some one else to do this. 
And yet I don’t know,” said he, after a moment’s pause: “ the women 
couldn’t be expected to do it. As for Charley, he’d have bungled it, 
safe. No, Til go and do it myself; but I'll wait till to-morrow, I 
think: there’s no good adding another day’s anguish to the dear fellow’s 
life.” 

This was on the second day after Margaret’s death, and Bowker yet 
postponed the execution of his task. On the third day, however, he 
set out for Elm Lodge, and found Geoffrey in the dining-room. The 
servant who admitted Mr. Bowker said, in reply to his inquiry, that 
“master was better certainly, but poor and peaky ; did not take much 
notice of what went on, and were quite off his food.” Geoffrey’s looks 
certainly bore out the handmaiden’s account. His cheeks were thin 
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and hollow ; there were great circles round his eyes ; his flesh was tight 
and yellow ; his hands so fallen away that they looked like mere anato- 
mical preparations. He looked up as Bowker entered, and the ghost of 
his old smile hovered round his lips. 

“ §$o you've come at last, William, after failing in your troth these 
three days, eh ?” said he. “ What kept you, old friend ?” 

Bowker was not prepared for any questions. He had gone through 
all this scene in his mind more than once; but in his rehearsal it was 
always he who commenced the subject; and this order not being 
followed, he was rather taken aback. 

“T have been particularly engaged,” he said. ‘“ You know, Geoff, 
that I should not have missed coming to you otherwise; but—it was 
impossible.” 

“ Was it ?” said Geoffrey, raising his head quietly, and steadfastly 
regarding him with his bright eyes; “was it on my business that you 
were engaged ?” 

“Tt was,” said Bowker. He knew at that moment that his friend 
had guessed the truth. 

“Then,” said Geoffrey, “ Margaret is dead!” He said it without 
altering the inflection of his voice, without removing his eyes from his 
friend’s face. Scarcely inquiringly he said it, apparently convinced of 
the fact ; and he took Bowker’s silence for an affirmative, and rose and 
walked towards the window, supporting himself by the wall as he went. 
Bowker left him there by himself for a few minutes, and then going 
up to him, and laying his hand affectionately on his shoulder, said, 
“ Geoff !” 

Geoff's head was averted, but his hand sought Bowker’s, and pressed 
it warmly. 

“ Geoff, dear old Geoff; my old friend of many happy years,—you 
must bear up in this hour of trial. Think of it, dear old fellow. God 
knows I’m one of the worst in the world to preach content and sub- 
mission, and all that; but think of it; it is the—you know I wouldn't 
hurt your feelings, Geoff—the best thing that, under all the circum- 
stances, could have occurred.” 

“T’ve lost her, William; lost her whom I loved better than my 
heart’s blood, whom I so prized, and cherished, and worshipped. Lost 
her for ever; ah, my God, for ever!” And the strong man writhed 
in his agony, and, burying his head in his arms, burst into tears. 

“But, Geoff,” said old Bowker, with a great gulp, “ you could never 
have been anything to her again; you have nothing to reproach your- 
self with in your conduct to her. It was her misfortune, poor soul, 
that she did not value you as she should have done; and yet before 
she died she spoke very, very affectionately of you, and your name was 
the last on her lips.” 


“Tell me about that, William,” said Geoffrey, raising his head ; 
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“tell me what she said about me.” He was comparatively calm even 
then, and sat quietly to listen to the details which Bowker had heard 
from Annie Maurice, and which he now poured into Geoff's eager 
ears. When he had finished, Geoff thanked him, and said he felt 
much easier and more relieved than he had been for some days past, 
but that he was tired out, and would ask Bowker to excuse him then, 
and by all means to come the next day. Honest William, glad to have 
accomplished his mission under such apparently favourable circum- 
stances, and with so little of a “scene,” took his leave. 

But the next day, when he arrived at Elm Lodge, he found Dr. 
Brandram’s gig at the gate, and on entering the house was met by 
Dr. Brandram himself in the hall. “And a very fortunate man I esteem 
myself in meeting you, my dear Mr. Boucher ; beg pardon, Bowker ! 
Boucher—name of old friend of mine in Norfolk—very fortunate, 
indeed. Let’s step into the dining-room, eh ? no need to stand in the 
draught, eh ? You see I speak without the least professional feeling, 
ha, ha.” And the little doctor laughed, but very softly. “ Now look 
here, amy dear sir,” he continued, “our friend upstairs—I advised his 
remaining upstairs to-day ; this wont do, my dear sir; this wont 
do !” 

“T know it, doctor, almost as well as you,” said old William, gruffly ; 
“but what I don’t know, and what I suppose you do, is—what 
will ?” 

“Change, my dear sir—thorough and entire change ; not merely of 
air and scene, but of thought, life, habits, surroundings. He has a 
splendid constitution, our friend; but if he remains much longer in 
this cage, from which all the—all the joys have flown—he’ll beat him- 
self to death against the bars. This was a favourite simile with Dr. 
Brandram ; and after he had uttered it he leant back, as was his wont, 
and balanced himself on his heels, and looked up into the eyes of his 
interlocutor to see its effect. On this occasion he was not much 
gratified, for old Bowker had not troubled himself about the poetical 
setting, but was thinking over the sense of the doctor’s remark. 

“ Change,” he repeated, “ thorough change ; have you told him that 
yourself, doctor ?” 

“ Fifty times, my dear sir; repeated it with all the weight of 
medical authority.” 

“ And what does he say ?” 

“ Always the same thing, that his duty keeps him here. He’s an 
extraordinary man, our friend, a most estimable man ; but it would be 
an excellent thing for him, in fact, make all the difference in the 
length of his life, if his duty would take him abroad for six mont 

“Tt shall,” said old Bowker, putting on his hat, and driving it hard 
down on his head. “ Leave that to me. I'll take care of that.” 
And with these words he nodded at the doctor and departed, leaving 
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the little medico more astonished at the “odd ways” of artists than 
ever. 

When Mr. Bowker had once made up his mind to carry anything 
out, he never rested until it was achieved ; so that on quitting Elm 
Lodge he at once made his way to Mr. Stompff’s “gallery of modern 
masters,” which he entered, greatly to the surprise of the proprietor, 
who was hovering about the room like a great spider on the watch for 
flies. There had never been anything like cordiality between the 
great entrepreneur and the rough old artist ; and the former opened 
his eyes to their widest extent, and pulled his whisker through his 
teeth, as he bowed, somewhat sarcastically, and said, “This an honour, 
and no flies!” But before his visitor left, Mr. Stompff had occasion to 
rub his eyes very hard with a bright silk pocket-handkerchief, and to 
resort to a cupboard under the desk on which the catalogue stood, 
whence he produced a tapering flask, from which he and Mr. Bowker 
refreshed themselves, his last words being, as Mr. Bowker took his 
departure: “You leave it to me, old feller ; you leave it to me.” 

Carrying out, apparently, the arrangement herein entered upon, the 
next day the great Mr. Stompff’s brougham stopped at Elm Lodge, and 
the great Mr. Stompff himself descended therefrom, exhibiting far less 
than his usual self-sufficiency, swagger, and noise. To the servant who 
opened the door in answer to his modest ring, he gave a note which he 
had prepared ; and Geoffrey coming down into the dining-room found 
him waiting there, apparently deep in a photographic album. He 
rose, as the door opened, and caught Geoffrey warmly by the hand. 

“How are you, Ludlow? how are you, my dear fellow? It must 
have been pressing business that brought me here just now, worrying 
you when you're only just recovered from your illness, my boy ; press- 
ing business, you may take your oath of that.” And all the time Mr. 
Stompff held Geoffrey’s hand between his own, and looked into his 
eyes with a wavering unsettled glance. 

“Tm better, thank you, Mr. Stompff, much better ; so much better 
that I hope soon to be at work again,” said Geoff, nervously. 

“That's right; that’s the best hearing possible. Nothing like 
getting back to work to set a man straight and bring him to his 
bearings.” 

“You were getting nervous about the ‘ Esplanade,” said Geoff, 
with a sickly smile—“ as well indeed you might, for it’s been a long 
time about. But you need not be frightened about that ; I've managed 
to finish it.” 

“Have you?” said Stompff, very dry and husky in the throat. 

“Yes; if you'll step into the studio I'll show it you.” They went 
down the little steps which Margaret had traversed so oft; and 
Geoffrey, as he pulled the big easel round into the light, said : “ It’s not 
quite what I wished. I—circumstances, you know, were against me— 
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and but—it can be altered, you know; altered in any manner you 
wish.” 

“ Altered be hanged!” cried Stompff, very nearly relapsing into the 
vernacular ; “altered!” he repeated, gazing at it with delight; now 
approaching closely to the canvas, now stepping away and looking at 
it under the shade of his hand, “ why, that’s first chop, that is. 
You've done it up brown! You've made a reg’lar ten-strike, as the 
Yankees say. Altered! I wouldn’t have a brush laid upon that for 
a fifty pun’-note. By George, Ludlow, well or ill, you lick the lot in 
your own line. There’s none of ’em can touch you, dye hear? 
Altered !—damme, it’s splendid.” 

“T’m very glad you like it,” said Geoff, wearily, “ very glad; more 
especially as it may be a long time before I paint again.” 

“What’s that you say?” said Mr. Stompff, turning upon him 
sharply. “ What's that you say?” he repeated in a gentler tone, 
laying his hand softly upon Geoffrey Ludlow’s shoulder—“ a long time 
before you paint again? Why, nonsense, my good fellow ; you don’t 
know what nonsense you're talking.” 

“No nonsense, Mr. Stompff, but plain, honest, simple fact. I seem 
to have lost all zest for my art ; my spirit is broken, and ¥ 

“Of course, my good fellow. I understand all that well enough ; 
too much England—that’s what it is. Home of the free, and ruling 
waves, and all that. Pickles! Capital place to sell pictures; deuced 


bad place to paint em. Now, look here. You've been good enough to 
say more than once that I’ve been you're friend, eh? Not that I’ve 
ever done more than give a good price for good work, though that’s 
more than some people do—some people, eh ? we know who—never 
mind. Now, I want you to do me a turn, and I am sure you will.” 
Geoffrey bowed his head, and said, “So long as you don’t require 


” 


a picture from me 

“Picture! Oh no; of course not. A steam engine, or a hansom 
cab, or a stilton cheese—that’s what I look for from you naturally, 
isn’t it ? Ludlow, my dear fellow, how can you talk such stuff? Now 
listen. The British public, sir, has had a sickener of British subjects. 
Little Dabb and his crew have pretty nearly used up all the sentimental 
domesticity ; and we've had such a lot of fancy fairs, and Hyde Parks, 
and noble volunteers, and archery fétes, and gals playing at croky, that 
the B. P. wont stand it any longer. There'll be a reaction, you'll see ; 
and the ’Cademy will be choke full of Charles the Seconds, and Nell 
Gwynns, and coves in wigs, and women in powder and patches, and all 
that business, just because the modern every-day gaff has been done to 
death. I shall have to give in to this; and I shall give in of course. 
There’s lots of coves can do that trick for me well enough to sell. But 
I look for more from you; and this is what I propose. You go 
straight away out of this; where, I don’t care, so long as you remain 
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away a year or so, and keep your eyes about you. You'll work hard 
enough, I don’t fear that ; and, whatever you do, send it home to me, 
and I'll take it. Lor’ bless you, there’s rigs that the B. P. knows no- 
thing about, and that would make stunnin’ subjects for you—a table- 
@héte on the Rhine, a student’s knetpe at Heidelberg, a schiitzenfest in 
Switzerland ; and then you've never been to Italy yet, and though 
that game’s been worked pretty often, yet anything Italian from you 
would sell like mad.” He paused for a moment, and looked up at 
Geoffrey, whose eyes were fixed intently on him, and who seemed 
eager and excited. 

“Tt’s all one to me,” said he; “I scarcely know what to say ; it’s 
very kind of you. I know you mean it well; but do you think I can 
do it? Do you really think so ?” 

“Think so! I know so,” said Mr. Stompff. “See here! I never 
take up a thing of this sort without carrying it through. We said 
five hundred for the ‘ Esplanade,’ didn’t we? You've had. three on 
account—that’s right! Now here’s the other two ;.and if you're as 
well pleased with the bargain as me, no knife shall cut our love in 
two, as the song says. Now you must leave this money behind for 
the old lady and the little ’un, and that nice sister of yours. Oh yes, 
by the way, what makes Charley Potts paint her head in all his 
pictures; and why don’t he sell to me instead of Caniche ?—and 
here’s a hundred in circular notes. I went round to my bank and got 
‘em this morning on purpose for you to go abroad with. When 
they’re done, you know where to send for some more.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Stompff, but-——” 

“No, I ain’t. I’m a man of business, I am; and there ain’t many 
as is very fond of me. But I know what the B. P. wants, and I 
know a good fellow when I see one ; and when I do see one, I don’t 
often let him slide. I ain’t a polished sort of cove,” said Mr. Stompff, 
reflectively ; “I leave that to Caniche, with his paw-paw bowins and 
scrapins ; but I ain’t quite so black as some of the artists paint me. 
However, this is a matter of business that I'm rather eager about ; 
and I should be glad to know if I may look upon it as settled.” 

“Look here, Mr. Stompff,” said Geoffrey Ludlow, turning to his 
companion, and speaking in an earnest voice; “you have behaved 
generously to me, and you deserve that I should speak frankly with 
you. I should immensely like to get away from this place for a while, 
to shake off the memory of all that has passed within the last few 
months—-so far as it is possible for me to shake it off—to get into new 
scenes, and to receive fresh impressions. But I very much doubt 
whether I shall be able to undertake what you wish. I feel as if all 
the little power I ever had were gone ; as if my brain were as barren 
to conceive as I know my hand is impotent to execute ; I feel——” 

“T know,” interrupted Mr. Stompff ; “regularly sewed up; feel as 
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if you'd like somebody to unscrew your head, take your brains out and 
clean ’em, and then put ’em back; feel as if you didn’t care for the 
world, and would like to try the hermit dodge and eat roots and drink 
water, and cut society, eh? Ah, I’ve felt like that sometimes; and 
then I’ve heard of some pictures that was comin’ to the hammer, and 
T’'ve just looked in at Christie’s, and, Lord, as soon as I heard the lots 
a-goin’ up, and felt myself reg’lar in the swing of competition, I’ve 
given up all them foolish notions, and gone home and enjoyed a roast 
fowl and a glass of sham, and Mrs. 8.’s comp’ny, like a Christian ! 
And so will you, Ludlow, my boy; you'll pull through. Tl forward 
it. You work just when you feel inclined, and draw upon me when 
you want the ready ; I’ll stand the racket, never fear.” 

The conspiracy between Mr. Stompff and old William Bowker had 
been carried out minutely in detail ; one of the points insisted on being 
that, the position once carried, Geoff would have no time for retreat. 
Accordingly, while Mr. Stompff was proceeding to Elm Lodge, Mr. 
Bowker was indoctrinating the ladies (whom he knew he should 
find at Sydenham) as to the tenour of their advice; and scarcely had 
Mr. Stompff quitted Geoffrey when Mr. Bowker was announced. To 
his old friend Geoffrey, now in a very excited state, told the whole 
story of Stompff’s visit and of the proposition which he had made ; and 
old William—whom no one would have given credit for possessing such 
control over his face—sat looking on with the greatest apparent 
interest. When Geoffrey came to an end of his narration, and asked 
his friend whether he had done right in partially acceding to what had 
been offered him, or whether—it was, not too late—he should retract, 
Mr. Bowker was extremely vehement—more so than he had ever 
known himself to be—in insisting that it was the very best thing that 
could possibly have happened. When Mrs. Ludlow and Til returned, 
they unhesitatingly pronounced the same opinion; and so Geoff's 
departure was decided on. 

He had a great deal to attend to before he could leave; and the 
mere bustle and activity of business seemed to do him good at once. 
Mrs. Ludlow was thoroughly happy in preparing his clothes for his 
journey ; Mr. Bowker and Charley Potts were constantly at Elm 
Lodge, the latter gentleman finding his assistance usually required by 
Miss Til; and on the day before that fixed for Geoffrey’s departure, 
Annie Maurice called to take farewell. It was an interview which had 
been dreaded by both of them, and was as brief as possible. Annie 
expressed her satisfaction at his having been persuaded to seek change, 
by which she was sure he would benefit, and extended her hand in 
“ good-bye.” 

Geoff took her hand, and, holding it tenderly in his, said : 

“ Annie, some day I may be able—I am very far from being able 
now—to tell you how the knowledge of your kindness to—to one whom 
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I have lost—has sustained me under my bitter sorrow. God bless you, 
my more than sister! God bless you, my good angel!” And Geoffrey 
touched her forehead with his lips, and hurried from the room. 


The authorities at the South Eastern terminus at London Bridge 
thought that some distinguished exile must be about returning to 
France that night, there were so many curiously-hatted and bearded 
gentlemen gathered round the mail-train. But they were only some 
of our old friends the Titians come to say “ God-speed” to Geoffrey 
Ludlow, whose departure had been made known to them by Mr. Stompff. 
That worthy was there in great force, and old Bowker, and Charley 
Potts, and Little Dab, and old Tom Wrigley, and many others; and 
as the train wound out of the station, bearing Geoff along with it, 
there were rising tears and swelling knots in eyes and throats that 
were very unused to such manifestations of weakness. 


Cuapter XII. 


LAND AT LAST. 


Tue calm had come after the storm; the great, hurrying, thundering 
waves had stilled into silence, and lay quiet over the shattered wreck 
of home, and happiness, and hope. The winter rain had beaten upon 


the pretty house, and the light snow had fallen and lain a while, and 
had then melted away upon the garden ground and the smooth green 
turf, within the walls which had made a prison to the restless spirit of 
Margaret, even as the rain had beaten and the snow had fallen upon 
her grave in Norwood Cemetery. Now the spring odours were abroad in 
the air, and the trees were breaking into leaf, and Elm Lodge was looking 
the very perfection of tranquillity, of well-ordered tasteful comfort and 
domesticity ; an appearance in which there was all the sadness of a 
great contrast, a terrible retrospect, and an irremediable loss. Yet 
this appearance was not altogether deceptive; for within the house 
which had witnessed so much misery, peace and resignation now 
reigned. Mrs. Ludlow’s unacknowledged desire was now realized ; she 
was the mistress of her son’s house, of all the modest splendour which 
had come with poor Geoff's improved fortunes; she ruled now where 
she had been subordinate before, and in the nursery, where at best she 
had only enjoyed toleration, she found herself supreme. To be sure, 
the great element of enjoyment, her son’s presence, was wanting ; but 
she knew that Geoffrey was doing the best thing in his power to do, 
was taking the most effectual means for the establishment of his health 
and the alleviation of his sorrow; and the old lady—on whom the 
supineness which comes with years, and which takes the edge off the 
sword of grief and the bitterness out of its cup, was beginning to steal 
VOL. XVII, I 
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—was satisfied. Much that had occurred was only imperfectly known 
to her ; and, indeed, she would have been unfitted, by the safe routine 
and happy inexperience of evil passions which had marked her own 
life, to understand the storm and conflict which had raged around her. 
That her son’s beautiful wife had been utterly unworthy of him, and 
that she had deceived and.left him, Mrs. Ludlow knew; but Mar- 
garet’s death had come so soon to terminate the terrible and mysterious 
dilemma in which her conduct had placed them all, that it had imposed 
upon them the silence of compassion, and filled them with the sense of 
merciful relief; so that by mutual consent her name had not been 
mentioned in the house where she had been mistress for so long. Her 
son’s illness, and the danger of losing him, had impressed Mrs. Ludlow 
much more vividly than his domestic calamity; and she had settled 
down with surprising ease and readiness to the routine of life at Elm 
Lodge. i 

That routine included a good deal of the society of Mr. Charley 
Potts; and as Mrs. Ludlow was almost as much attached to that warm- 
hearted and hot-headed gentleman as Miss Til herself, she acquiesced 
with perfect willingness in the state of affairs which brought him to 
Elm Lodge with regularity equalled only by that of the postman. 
The household was a quiet one; and the simple and unpretending 
women who walked along the shady paths at Highgate in their deep- 
mourning dresses, or played with the little child upon the lawn, 
furnished but scanty food for the curiosity of the neighbourhood. 
Popular feeling was indeed somewhat excited on the subject of Charley 
Potts; but Dr. Brandram—a gallant gentleman in his way—set that 
matter at rest very quickly by announcing that Charley and Miss 
Ludlow were engaged, and were shortly to be married—information 
which was graciously received ; as, indeed, the most distant tidings of 
a prospective wedding always are received by small communities in 
which the female element predominates. Dr. Brandram had done 
Geoffrey good service too, by his half-made, half-withheld communica- 
tions respecting the beautiful mistress of Elm Lodge, whose disappear- 
ance had been so sudden. She had not recovered her confinement so 
well as he had hoped; the nervous system had been greatly shaken. 
He had ordered change: a temporary removal from home was fre- 
quently of great benefit. Yes, there had been a terrible scene with 
Mr. Ludlow—that was quite true: the non-medical mind was hard to 
convince in these matters sometimes; and Mr. Ludlow had been hard 
to manage. But a quarrel between them ?—Oh dear no: quite a mis- 
take. Mrs. Ludlow left home by herself?—Oh dear no: by her own 
consent, certainly. She perfectly comprehended the necessity of the 
change, and was ready to submit; while Ludlow could not be brought 
to see it—that was all. “TI assure you, my dear madam,” the doctor 
would'say to each of his female catechists, “I never had a more inte- 
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resting patient ; and I never pitied a man more than Ludlow when she 
sank so rapidly and unexpectedly. I really feared for his reason then, 
and, of course, I sent him away immediately. A little change, my dear 
madam—a little change in these cases produces a wonderful effect— 
quite wonderful !” 

“ But, doctor,” the anxious inquirer would probably say, “ Mr. Lud- 
low never saw her again after she was removed, did he ?” 

“ Well, indeed, my dear madam—you see I am telling professional 
secrets ; but you are not like other women: you are so far above any 
vulgar curiosity, and I know I may rely so entirely on your discretion, 
that I make an exception in your case—they never did meet. You 
see these cases are so uncertain ; and cerebral disease develops itself so 
rapidly, that, before any favourable change took place, the patient 
sunk. 

“ Dear me, how very sad! It was at an asylum, I suppose ?” 

“ Well, my dear madam, it was under private care—under the very 
best circumstances, I assure you; but—you'll excuse me—this is 
entirely confidential. And now to return to your dear little boy.” 

So did kind-hearted Dr. Brandram lend his aid to the laying of the 
ghost of scandal at Elm Lodge; and gradually it became accepted 
that Mrs. Ludlow had died under the circumstances hinted at by 
Dr. Brandram. 

“Tt is rather a disadvantage to the dear child, Charley, I fear,” 
sapiently remarked Miss Til to the docile Mr. Potts, as he was attend- 
ing her on a gardening expedition, holding a basket while she snipped 
and weeded, and looking as if pipes and beer had never crossed the 
path of his knowledge or the disc of his imagination ; “ people will talk 
about his mother having died in a lunatic asylum.” 

“ Suppose they do?” asked Charley in reply. “That sort of thing 
does not harm a man; and”—here the honest fellow’s face darkened, 
and his voice fell—‘ it is better they should say that than the truth. 
I think that can always be hidden, Til. The poor woman’s death has 
saved us all much ; but it has been the greatest boon to her child ; for 
now no one need ever know, and least of all the child himself, that he 
has no right to bear his father’s name.” 

“Tt is well Geoff is not a rich man, with a great estate to leave 
to an eldest son,” said Til, pulling at an obstinate tuft of groundsel, 
and very anxious to prevent any suspicion that her lover’s words had 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“Well,” said Charley, with rather a gloomy smile, “I’m not so 
certain of that, Til; it’s a matter of opinion ; but I’m clear that it’s a 
good thing he’s not a great man—in the ‘nob’ sense of the word, I 
mean—and that the world can afford to let him alone. Here comes 
the young shaver ; let’s go and talk to him.” And Charley, secretly 
pining to get rid of the basket, laid down that obnoxious burden, and 
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went across the grass-plat towards the nurse, just then making her 
appearance from the house. 

“Charley is always right,” said Til to herself, as she eradicated the 
last obstinate weed in the flower-bed under inspection, and rejoined Mr. 
Potts ; from which observation it is to be hoped that the fitness of Miss 
Til for undertaking that most solemn of human engagements—matri- 
mony—will be fully recognised. There are women who practically 
apply to their husbands the injunctions of the Church Catechism, in 
which duty to God is defined; who “ believe in, fear, trust, and love” 
them “ with all their hearts, with all their minds, with all their souls, and 
“ with all their strength ;” and Matilda Ludlow, though a remarkably 
sensible girl, and likely enough to estimate other people at their precise 
value, was rapidly being reduced to this state of mind about Charley, 
who was at all events much less unworthy than most male objects 
of female devoteeism. 

Mrs. Ludlow and her daughter heard pretty regularly from Geoff. 
Of course his letters were unsatisfactory ; men’s letters always are, 
except they be love-letters, when their meaning is tempered by their 
exclusiveness. He was eager for news of the child ; but he never re- 
ferred to the past in any other respect, and he said little in anticipation 
of the future. He described his travels, reported the state of his health, 
and expressed his anxiety for his mother’s comfort ; and that was about 
the sum-total of these literary productions, which no doubt were highly 
penitential performances to poor Geoffrey. 

Spring was well advanced when Charley and Til began to discuss the 
propriety of naming a time for their marriage. The house at Brompton 
was still “on their hands,” as Mrs. Ludlow was fond of saying, while 
in her secret heart she would have deeply regretted the turning-up of 
an eligible tenant ; for who could answer for the habits and manners of 
strangers, or tell what damage her sacred furniture might receive ? 
Charley proposed to Til that they should become her mother’s tenants, 
and urged that young lady to consent to a speedy marriage, from the 
most laudable economic principles, on the ground that under present 
circumstances he was idling dreadfully, but that he confidently expected 
that marriage would “ settle his mind.” The recent date of the family 
calamity Charley could not be brought to regard as a reasonable obstacle 
to his wishes. 

“ Look here, Til,” he said ; “ it isn’t as if we were swells, you know, 
with our names, ages, and weights in the Morning Post, and our 
addresses in the Red Book. What need we care, if Geoff don’t mind ? 
and he wont, God bless him !—the happier we are, the sooner he'll 
cease to be miserable ; and who’s to know or to care whether it’s so 
many months sooner or later after that poor woman's death? Besides, 
consider this, Til, if we wait until Geoff comes home, a wedding and all 
that wont be pleasant for him; will it, now? Painful associations, 
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you know, and all that. I really think, for Geoff’s sake, we had better 
get it over.” 

“Do you, indeed, Master Charley ?” said Til, with a smile full of 
pert drollery, which rendered her exasperatingly pretty. “How won- 
derfully considerate you are of Geoff; and how marvellously polite to 
describe marrying me as ‘ getting it over!’ No, no, Charley,” she con- 
tinued, seriously, “it cannot be. I could not leave mamma to the 
responsibility of the house and the child, at least not yet. Don’t ask 
me ; it would not be right towards Geoff, or fair to my mother. You 
must wait, sir.” 

And the crestfallen Charley knew that he must wait, and acquiesced 
with a very bad grace ; not but that Miss Til would have been horribly 
vexed had it been better. 

An unexpected auxiliary was about this time being driven by fate 
towards Charley Potts in the person of Annie Maurice. She had been 
constant and regular in her visits to Elm Lodge, affectionate and 
respectful in her demeanour to Mrs. Ludlow, and sisterly in her confi- 
dence towards Til. The hour that had united the two girls in a tie of 
common responsibility towards Geoff and Margaret had witnessed the 
formation of a strong and lasting friendship; and though Annie’s 
superior refinement and higher education raised her above the level 
of Matilda Ludlow, she was not more than her equal in true womanly 
worth. They passed many happy hours together in converse which 
had now become cheerful, and their companionship was strengthened 
by the bond of their common interest in Til’s absent brother. Miss 
Ludlow, perhaps, did an unfair proportion of the talking on these 
occasions ; for she was of the gushing order of girls, though she did not 
border even remotely on silliness. By common consent they did not 
speak of Margaret, and Til had never known Arthur; so that Annie 
rarely talked of him, always sacredly loved and remembered in her 
faithful heart, preserved as her friend and monitor—dead, yet speaking. 
Annie had been more silent than usual lately, and had looked sad and 
troubled ; and it chanced that on the day following that which witnessed 
Charley’s luckless proposition, Miss Maurice arrived at Elm Lodge at 
an earlier hour than usual; and having gained a private audience of 
Til, made to her a somewhat startling revelation. 

The conference between the girls lasted long, and its object took Til 
completely by surprise. Annie Maurice had resolved upon leaving 
Lord Beauport’s house, and she had come to ask Mrs. Ludlow to 
receive her. She told Til her reasons simply, honestly, and plainly. 

“T cannot live in the house with Lionel Brakespere,” she said; 
“and I have no friends but you. Geoffrey and I were always friends, 
and my dear Arthur trusted him, and knew he would befriend me. I 
am sure if he were living now, he would counsel me to do what I am 
doing. I have often thought if he had had any idea that the end was 
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so near, he would have told me, if any difficulty came in my way, to apply 
for aid to Geoflrey, and I am clear that I am doing right now. I have 
no friends, Til, though I am rich,” Annie repeated, with a more bitter 
smile than had ever flitted over her bright face im former days; “and 
I have no ‘position’ to keep up. I cannot go and live in a big house 
by myself, or in a small one either, for that matter, and I want your 
mother to let me come and live with her while Geoffrey is away.” 

Til hesitated before she replied. She saw difficulties in the way of 
such an arrangement which Annie did not; difficulties arismg from the 
difference in the social position of the friends Annie wished to leave, 
and those she wished to come to. 

“T am sure, as far as we are concerned, everything might be as you 
wish,” she said; “but Lady Beauport might not think it quite the 
thing.” 

“Lady Beauport knows I will not remain in her house, Til; and she 
will soon see as plainly as I do that it is well I should not. The 
choice is between me and her son, and the selection is not difficult. 
Lionel Brakespere (I cannot call him by Arthur’s familiar name) and I 
are not on speaking terms. He knows that I am acquainted with his 
crimes; not only those known to his family, but those which he 
thought death had assisted him to hide. I might have concealed my 
knowledge from him, had he not dared to insult me by an odious pre- 
tence of admiration, which I resented with all my heart and soul. A 
few words made him understand that the safest course he could pursue 
was to abandon such a pretence, and the revelation filled him with such 
wrath and hatred as only such a nature could feel. Why he has 
adopted a line of behaviour which can only be described as downright 
savage rudeness—so evidently intended to drive me out of the house, 
that Lord and Lady Beauport themselves see it in that light—I am 
unable to comprehend. I have sometimes fancied that he and his 
mother have quarrelled on the matter; but if so, he has had the best 
of it. However, there is no use in discussing it, Til; my home is 
broken up and gone from me; and if your mother will not take me 
under her charge until Geoffrey comes home, and advises me for the 
future, I must only set up somewhere with a companion and a cat.” 

Annie smiled, but very sadly ; then she continued : 

“ And now, Til, I'll tell you how we will manage. First, we will 
get the mother’s leave, and I will invite myself on a visit here, to act 
as your bridesmaid, you see, and ——” 

“ Charley has been talking to you, Annie!” exclaimed Miss Til, 
starting up in mingled indignation and amusement ; “T see it all now 
—you have been playing into each other’s han 

“ No, indeed, Charley never said a word to me about it,” replied 
Annie, seriously ; ‘‘ though I am sure, if he had, I should have done 
anything he asked ; but, Til, do let us be in earnest—I am serious in 
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this. I don’t want to make a scandal and a misery of this business of 
my removal from Lord Beauport’s ; and if I can come here to be your 
bridesmaid, in a quiet way, and remain with your mother when you 
have left her, it will seem a natural sort of arrangement, and I shall 
very soon, heiress though I am, drop out of the memory of the set in 
which I have lately moved. I am sure Geoffrey will be pleased ; and 
you know that dear little Arthur is quite fond of me already.” 

It is unnecessary to report the conversation between the two girls 
in fuller details. Miss Maurice carried her point; the consent of 
Mrs. Ludlow to the proposed arrangement was easily gained; and one 
day the fine carriage with the fine coronets, which had excited the 
admiration of the neighbourhood when Miss Maurice paid her first visit 
to Geoffrey Ludlow’s bride, deposited that young lady and her maid at 
Elm Lodge. A few days later, 2 more modest equipage bore away 
Mr. and Mrs. Potts on the first stage of their journey of life. 

“ And so, my dear Annie,” wrote Geoffrey to his ex-pupil, “you are 
established in the quiet house in which I dreamed dreams once on a 
time. I continue the children’s phrase, and say ‘a long time ago.’ I 
am glad to think of you there with my mother and my poor little 
child. If you were any one but Annie Maurice, I might fear that you 
would weary of the confined sphere to which you have gone; but, then, 
it is because you are Annie Maurice that you are there. Sometimes I: 
wonder whether I shall ever see the place again, which, if ever I do 
see it, I must look upon with such altered eyes. God knows: it will 
be long first—for I am wofully weak still. But enough of me. My 
picture goes on splendidly. When it is finished, and sent home to 
Stompff, I shall start for Egypt. I suppose many a one before me has 
tried to find the waters of Lethe between the banks of the Nile.” 


Charley Potts and Til were comfortably settled in the house at 
Brompton, where Til guarded the household gods with pious care, 
and made Charley uncommonly comfortable and abnormally orderly. 
Mrs. Ludlow and her young guest led a tranquil life at Elm Lodge. 
Annie devoted herself to the old lady and the child with a skilful 
tenderness partly natural to her and partly acquired by the experiences 
of her life in her rural home, and within the scene of Caterham’s 
lengthened and patient suffering. The child loved her, and throve 
under her charge ; and the old lady seemed to find her “cross” con- 
siderably less troublesome within the influence of Annic’s tranquil 
cheerfulness, strong sense, and accommodating disposition. The neigh- 
bourhood had taken to calling vigorously and pertinaciously on Mrs. 
Ludlow and Miss Maurice. It approved highly of those ladies; for 
the younger was very pleasant, not alarmingly beautiful, reputed to be 
very rich, and acknowledged not to “ give herself airs ;” while the elder 
was intensely respectable—after the fashion dear to the heart of High- 
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gate ; and both went to church with scrupulous regularity. Dr. Bran- 
dram was even more cordial in his appreciation of Annie than he had 
been in his admiration of Margaret; and the star of Elm Lodge was 
quite in the ascendant. A few of the members of the great world, 
whom she had met in the celestial sphere of St. Barnabas Square, 
found Annie out even at Elm Lodge, and the apparition of other coro- 
nets than that of the Beauports was not unknown in the salubrious 
suburb. Lady Beauport visited Miss Maurice but rarely, and her 
advent seldom gave Annie pleasure. The girl’s affectionate and gene- 
rous heart was pained by the alteration which she marked more and 
more distinctly each time that she saw the cold and haughty Countess, 
on whose face care was fast making marks which time had failed to 
impress. 

Sometimes she would be almost silent during her short visits, on 
which occasions Mrs. Ludlow was wont to disappear as soon as possible ; 
sometimes she would find querulous fault with Annie—with her appear- 
ance and her dress, and her “throwing herself away.” Sometimes 
Annie felt that she was endeavouring to turn the conversation in the 
direction of Lionel; but that she invariably resisted. It chanced one 
day, however, that she could not succeed in preventing Lady Beauport 
from talking of him. Time had travelled on since Annie had taken up 
her abode at Elm Lodge, and the summer was waning ; the legislative 
labours of the House had come to an end, and Lord and Lady Beauport 
were about to leave town. This time the Countess had come to say 
good-bye to Annie, whom she found engaged in preparations for a 
general flitting of the Elm Lodge household to the seaside for the 
autumn. Annie was in blooming health, and her usual agreeable 
spirits—a strong contrast to the faded, jaded, cross-looking woman who 
said to her, complainingly : 

“ Really, Annie, I think you might have come with us, and left 
your friends here to find their autumnal amusements for themselves. 
You know how much Lord Beauport and I wished it.” 

“ Yes,” said Annie, gently ; “I know you are both very kind, but it 
cannot be. You saw that yourself, dear Lady Beauport, and con- 
sented to my entering on so different a life. You see I could not 
combine the two; and I have new duties now 53 

“ Nonsense, Annie!” said Lady Beauport, angrily. ‘“ You will not 
come because of Lionel—that is the truth. Well, he is not to be at 
home at all; he is going away to a number of places: he likes any 
place better than home, I think. I cannot understand why you and 
he should disagree so much; but if it must be so, I suppose it must. 
However, you will not meet him now.” And Lady Beauport actually 
condescended to reiterate her request ; but she had no success. Annie 
had resolutely broken with the old life, which had never suited her 
fresh, genial, simple tastes; and she was determined not to renew the 
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tie. She knew that she was not in any true sense necessary to Lady 
Beauport’s happiness ; she was not ungrateful for such kindness as she 
had received ; but she was a sensible girl, and she made no mistake 
about her own value, and the true direction in which her duty, her 
vocation lay. So she steadily declined ; but so gentle that no offence 
was taken ; and made inquiry for Lord Beauport. The worried expres- 
sion which had gradually marred the high-bred repose of Lady Beau- 
port’s face increased as she replied, and there was a kind of involuntary 
confidence in her manner which struck Annie with a new and painful 
surprise. Lord Beauport was well, she said; but he was not in good 
spirits. Things seemed to be wrong with them somehow, and out of 
jomt. Then the elder lady, seeing in the face of her young listener 
such true sympathy, thawed suddenly from her habitual proud reserve, 
and poured out the bitterness of her disappointment and vain regret. 
There was a tone of reproach against Annie mingled with her com- 
plaint, which the girl pityingly passed over. If Annie had but liked 
Lionel ; if she would but have tried to attract him, and keep him at 
home, all might have been well: but Annie had imbibed poor Arthur’s 
prejudices ; and surely never were parents so unfortunate as she and 
the Earl in the mutual dislike which existed between their children. 
Lady Beauport did not want to justify Lionel entirely—of course not ; 
but she thought he might have had a better chance given him in the 
first instance. Now he had greatly deteriorated—she saw that: she 
could not deny it; and her “ granted prayer” for his return had not 
brought her happiness. 

Annie listened to all this with a swelling heart. A vision floated 
before her tearful eyes of the lost son, who had been so little loved, so 
lightly prized ; whose place the brother preferred before him had taken 
and disgraced ; and a terrible sense of retribution came into her mind. 
Too late the father and mother were learning how true his judgment 
had been, and how valuable his silent influence. Time could only 
engrave that lesson more and more deeply on their hearts ; experience 
could only embitter it—its sting was never to be withdrawn. They 
had chosen between the two, and their choice, like Esau’s, was “ pro- 
fane.” Lady Beauport spoke more and more bitterly as she proceeded. 
The softening touch of grief was not upon her—only the rankling of 
disappointment and mortification ; only the sting of a son’s ingratitude, 
of discovering that in return for the sacrifice of principle, self-respect, 
and dignity to which she had consented for Lionel’s sake, she had not 
received even the poor return of a semblance of affection or considera- 
tion. 

The hardness of Lionel’s nature was shown in everything his mother 
said of him—the utter want of feeling, the deadness of soul. Annie 
felt very sad as she listened to Lady Beauport’s melancholy account of 
the life they had fallen into at the great house. She was oppressed by 
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the sense of the strangeness of the events which had befallen, and in 
which the Countess had, all unconsciously, so deep an interest. It was 
very sad and strange to remember that she was detailing the conduct 
of the man whose baseness had enabled Margaret to lay Geoffrey’s life 
in ruins under_Geoflrey’s own roof. It was terrible to Annie to feel 
that in her knowledge there was a secret which might so easily have 
been divulged at any moment, and which would have afflicted the 
vexed and mortified woman before her more deeply than anything that 
had occurred. Lady Beauport was not tender-hearted ; but she was a 
high-minded gentlewoman, and would have been shamed and stricken 
to the soul had she discovered the baseness of her son in this particular 
instance. She had fondly flattered herself into a belief that the crime 
which had been so inadequately punished was only a folly ; but there 
was no possibility of such a reading of this one, and Annie was glad 
to think that at least the pang of this knowledge was spared to Lady 
Beauport. She could say nothing to comfort her. In her inmost 
heart she had an uneasy, unexplained sense that it was all the just re- 
tribution for the conduct of Arthur’s parents towards him, and hope- 
lessness for the future of a family of which Lionel formed a member 
took possession of her. 

“ He is so disagreeable, so selfish, Annie,” continued Lady Beau- 
port, “and, oh, so slangy; and you know how his father hates that 
sort of thing.” 

“Tt is better that he should be away, then, for a little,” said Annie, 
trying to be soothing, and failing lamentably. 

“ Well, perhaps it is,” said Lady Beauport ; “and yet that seems 
hard, too, when I longed so much for his return, and when now he has 
everything he wants. Of course, when he was only a second son, he 
had excuses for discontent ; but now he has none, and yet he is never 
satisfied. I sometimes think he is ill at ease, and fancies people are 
thinking about the past, who don’t even know anything about it, and 
would not trouble themselves to resent it if they did. But his father 
does not agree with me, Annie: he will not give Lionel credit for any- 
thing good. I cannot make out Lord Beauport: he is much more 
cold and stern towards Lionel than he need be, for he is not so careless 
and inconsiderate towards his father as he is towards me. He seems to 
have taken up poor Arthur’s notions now, and to judge Lionel as 
severely as he did. He does not say much; but things are uncomfort- 
able between them, and Lord Beauport is altered in every way. Heis 
silent and dispirited ; and do you know, Annie, I think he grieves for 
Arthur more than he did at first ?” 

Distress and perplexity were in Lady Beauport’s face and voice, and 
they went to Annie’s gentle heart. 

“Try not to think so much of it,” she said; “circumstances may 
alter considerably when Lionel gets more settled at home, and Lord 
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Beauport has had time to get over the writation which his return 
occasioned him.” 

“He resents your having left us more bitterly than anything, 
Annie. He constantly speaks of you in the highest terms of praise, 
and wishes you back with us. And so do I, my ‘dear, so do I.” 

Annie was amazed. Tears were in Lady Beauport’s eyes, and a 
tremble in her voice. During all the period of Annie's residence in 
her house, the Countess had never shown so much feeling towards her, 
had never suffered her to feel herself of so much importance. The 
sterling merit of the girl, her self-denial, her companionable qualities, 
had never before met with so much recognition ; and a thrill of gratifi- 
cation passed through her as she felt that she was missed and valued in 
the home whence Lionel’s conduct had driven her. 

“T am very glad,” she said, “that Lord Beauport thinks and speaks 
so kindly of me—indeed, he was always kind to me, and I am very 
grateful to him and you.” 

“Then why will you not come to us, Annie? Why do you prefer 
these new friends to us ?” 

“TI do not,” she answered; “but as things have been as they are, 
it is better I should not be in a position possibly to estrange the father 
and son still more. If I were in the house, it would only furnish him 
with an excuse to remain away, and cause Lord Beauport additional 
anxiety.” 

Annie knew that she must appear strangely obstinate to Lady 
Beauport; but it could not be helped; it was impossible that she 
could explain. The visit of the Countess was a long one; and Annie 
gathered from her further confidences that her dissatisfaction with 
Lionel was not her only trouble. The future was not bright before 
Lady Beauport. The charms of the world were fading in her estima- 
tion ; society was losing its allurements, not under the chastening of a 
wholesome grief, but under the corroding, disenchanting influence of 
bitterness and disappointment. She looked aged and wearied ; and 
before she and Annie parted that day, she had acknowledged to the 
girl that she dreaded the prospect before her, and had no confidence in 
her only son, or in his line of conduct towards her in the event of 
Lord Beauport’s death. The Earl’s words to his wife had been 
prophetic—in Caterham’s death there had been but the beginning of 
SOrrow. 

Annie stood sadly at the house-door, and watched the carriage as it 
rolled away and bore Lady Beauport out of her sight, as it bears her 
out of this history 

“This is the man,” she thought, “whom she would have remorse- 
lessly made me marry, and been insensible to the cruel wrong she 
would have done to me. What a wonderful thing is that bound- 
less, blind egotism of mothers! In one breath she confesses that he 
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makes her miserable, and admits his contemptible, wretched nature, 
though she knows little of its real evil; in the next, she com- 
plains that I did not tie myself to the miserable destiny of being his 
wife ! ” 

Then Annie turned into the drawing-room, and went over to the 
window, through whose panes Margaret’s wistful, weary gaze had been 
so often and so long directed. She leaned one round fair arm 
against the glass, and laid her sleek brown head upon it, musingly : 

“T wonder when home will really come for me,” she thought. “I 
wonder where I shall go to, and what I shall do, when I must leave 
this. I wonder if little Arthur will miss me very much when I go 
away, after Geoflrey comes back.” 

Geoffrey Ludlow’s letters to his mother and sister were neither 
numerous nor voluminous, but they were explicit; and the anxious 
hearts at home gradually began to feel more at rest about the absent 
one so dear to them all. He had written with much kindness and 
sympathy on the occasion of Til’s marriage, and they had all felt what 
a testimony to his unselfish nature and his generous heart his letter 
was. With what pangs of memory; what keen revivals of vain 
longing love and cruel grief for the beautiful woman who had gone 
down into her grave with the full ardour of his passionate devotion 
still clinging around her; what desperate struggles against the weari- 
ness of spirit which made everything a burden to him, Geoffrey had 
written the warm frank letter over which Til had cried, and Charley 
had glowed with pleasure, the recipients never knew. There was one 
who guessed them—one who seemed to herself intuitively to realize them 
all, to weigh and measure every movement of the strong heart which 
had so much ado to keep itself from breaking, far away in the distant 
countries, until time should have had sufficient space in which to work 
its inevitable cure. Mrs. Potts showed her brother’s letter to Annie 
Maurice with infinite delight, on that memorable day when she made 
her first visit, as a married woman, to Elm Lodge. The flutter and 
excitement of so special an occasion makes itself felt amid all the other 
flutters and excitements of that period which is the great epoch in a 
woman’s life. The delights of “a home of one’s own” are never s0 
truly realized as when the bride returns, as a guest, to the home she 
has left for ever as an inmate. It may be much more luxurious, much 
more important, much more wealthy; but it is not hers, and, above 
all, it is not “his ;” and the little sense of strangeness is felt to be an 
exquisite and a new pleasure. Til was just the sort of girl to feel 
this to the fullest, though her “own” house was actually her “old” 
home, and she had never been a resident at Elm Lodge ; but the house 
at Brompton had a thousand charms now which Til had never found 
in it before, and on which she expatiated eagerly to Mrs. Ludlow, 
while Annie Maurice was reading Geoffrey’s letter. She was very 
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pale when she handed it back to Til, and there were large tears 
standing in her full brown eyes. 

“Tsn’t it a delightful letter, Annie ?” asked Mrs. Potts ; “so kind 
and genial; so exactly like dear old Geoff.” 

“Yes,” Annie replied, very softly ; “it is, indeed, Til; it is very 
like Geoffrey.” 

Then Annie went to look after little Arthur, and left the mother and 
daughter to their delightful confidential talk. 

When the party from Elm Lodge were at the seaside, after Til’s 
marriage, Annie began to write pretty regularly to Geoffrey, who was 
then in Egypt. She was always thinking of him, and of how his mind 
was to be roused from its grief, and once more interested in life. She 
felt that he was labouring at his art for money, and because he desired 
to secure the future of those dear to him, in the sense of duty, but that 
for him the fame which he was rapidly winning was very little worth, 
and the glory was quite gone out of life—gone down, with the golden 
hair and the violet eyes, into the dust which was lying upon them. 
Annie, who had never known a similar grief, understood his in all its 
intricacies of suffering, with the intuitive comprehension of the heart, 
which happily stands many a woman instead of intellectual gifts and 
the learning of experience ; and knowing this, the girl, whose unselfish 
spirit read the heart of her early friend, but never questioned her own, 
sought with all her simple and earnest zeal how to “cure him of his 
cruel wound.” His picture had been one of the gems of the academy, 
one of the great successes of the year, and Annie had written to him 
enthusiastically about it, as his mother had also done ; but she counted 
nothing upon this. Geoffrey was wearily pleased that they were 
pleased and gratified, but that was all. His hand did its work, but the 
soul was not there ; and as he was now working amid the ruins of a 
dead world, and a nation passed away in the early youth of time, his 
mood was congenial to it, and he grew to like the select lapse of the 
sultry desert life, and to rebel less and less against his fate, in the 
distant land where everything was strange, and there was no fear of a 
touch upon the torturing nerves of association. All this Annie Maurice 
divined, and turned constantly in her mind ; and amidst the numerous 
duties to which she devoted herself with the quiet steadiness which was 
one of her strongest characteristics, she thought incessantly of Geoffrey, 
and of how the cloud was to be lifted from him. Her life was a busy 
one, for all the real cares of the household rested upon her. Mrs. 
Ludlow had been an admirable manager of her own house, and in her 
own sphere, but she did not understand the scale on which Elm Lodge 
had been maintained even in Margaret’s time, and that which Miss 
Maurice established was altogether beyond her reach. The old lady 
was very happy; that was quite evident. She and Annie agreed 
admirably. The younger lady studied her peculiarities with the utmost 
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care and forbearance, and the “cross” sat lightly now. She was 
growing old; and what she did not see she had lost the faculty of 
grieving for ; and Geoffrey was well, and winning fame and money. 
It seemed a long time ago now since she had regarded her daughter-in- 
law’s furniture and dress with envy, and speculated upon the remote 
possibility of some day driving in her son’s carriage. 

Mrs. Ludlow had a carriage always at her service now, and the most 
cheerful of companions in her daily drive; for she, Annie, and the 
child made country excursions every afternoon, and the only time the 
girl kept for her exclusive enjoyment was that devoted to her early 
morning rides. Some of the earliest among the loungers by the sad 
sea waves grew accustomed to observe, with a sense of admiration and 
pleasure, the fresh fair face of Annie Maurice, as, flushed with exercise 
and blooming like a rose in the morning air, she would dismount at the 
door of her “ marine villa,” where a wee toddling child always awaited 
her coming, who was immediately lifted to her saddle, and indulged 
with a few gentle pacings up and down before the windows, whence an 
old lady would watch the group with grave delight. Mrs. Ludlow 
wrote all these and many more particulars of her happy life to her 
absent son; and sometimes Annie wondered whether those cheerful 
,* garrulous letters, in which the unconscious mother showed Geoffrey 

‘ so plainly how little she realized his state of mind, increased his sense 
of loneliness. Then she bethought her of writing to Geoffrey con- 
stantly about the child. She knew how he had loved the baby in 
happier times, and she never wronged the heart she knew so well by a 
suspicion that the disgrace and calamity which had befallen him had 
changed this deep-dwelling sentiment, or included the motherless child 
in its fatal gloom. She had not spoken of little Arthur in her earlier 
letters more than cursorily, assuring his father that the child was well 
and thriving ; but now that time was gone over, and the little boy’s 
intellect was unfolding, she caught at the legitimate source of interest 
for Geoffrey, and consulted him eagerly and continuously about her little 
protégé and pupil. 

The autumn passed and the winter came; and Mrs. Ludlow, her 
grandchild, and Annie Maurice were settled at Elm Lodge. Annie had 
taken anew to her painting, and Geoffrey’s deserted studio had again 
an inmate. Hither would come Charley Potts—a genial gentleman 
still, but with much added steadiness and scrupulously neat attire. 
The wholesome subjugation of a happy marriage was agreeing wonder- 
fully with Charley, and his faith in Til was perfectly unbounded. 
He was a model of punctuality now ; and when he “did a turn” for 
Annie in the painting-room, he brushed his coat before encountering 
the unartistic world outside with a cheerful scrupulousness, at which, 
in the days of Caroline and the beer-signals, he would have derisively 
mocked. Another visitor was not infrequent there, though he had 
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needed much coaxing to induce him to come, and had winced from the 
sight of Geoff’s ghostly easel on his first visit with keen and perceptible 
n. 
“7 strong mutual liking existed between William Bowker and Annie 
Maurice. Each had recognised the sterling value of the other on the 
memorable occasion of their first meeting ; and the rough exterior of 
Bowker being less perceptible then than under ordinary circumstances, 
it had never jarred with Annie’s taste or offended against her sen- 
sibilities. So it came to pass that these two incongruous persons 
became great friends, and William Bowker—always a gentleman in the 
presence of any woman in whom he recognised the soul of a lady— 
passed many hours such as he had never thought life could again give 
him in his dear old friend’s deserted home. Miss Maurice had no 
inadequate idea of the social duties which her wealth imposed upon her, 
and she discharged them with the conscientiousness which lent her 
character its combined firmness and sweetness. But all her delight 
was in her adopted home, and in the child, for whom she thought and 
planned with almost maternal foresight and quite maternal affection. 
William Bowker also delighted in the boy, and would have expended 
an altogether unreasonable portion of his slender substance upon indi- 
gestible eatables and curiously-ingenious and destructible toys but for 
Annie’s prohibition, to which he yielded loyal obedience. Many a talk 
had the strangely-assorted pair of friends as they watched the child’s 
play ; and they generally ran on Geoffrey, or if they rambled off from 
him for a while, returned to him through strange and tortuous ways. 
Not one of Geoff's friends forgot him, or ceased to miss him, and to 
wish him back among them. Not one of “the boys” but had grieved 
in his simple uncultivated way over the only half-understood domestic 
calamity which had fallen upon “ old Geoff ;” but time had passed, and 
they had begun to talk more of his pictures and less of himself. It was 
otherwise with Bowker, whose actual associates were few, though his 
spirit of camaraderie was unbounded. He had always loved Geoffrey 
Ludlow with a peculiar affection, in which there had been an unex- 
plained foreboding, and its full and terrible realization had been a great 
epoch in the life of William Bowker. It had broken up the sealed 
fountains of feeling ; it had driven him away from the grave of the 
past ; it had brought his strong sympathies and strong sense into action, 
and had effected a moral revolution in the lonely man, who had been 
soured by trouble only in appearance, but in whom the pure sweet 
springs of the life of the heart still existed. Now he began to weary 
for Geoffrey. He dreaded to see his friend sinking into the listlessness 
and dreariness which had wasted his own life ; and Geoffrey’s material 
prosperity, strongly as it contrasted with the poverty and neglect which 


had been his own lot, did not enter into Bowker’s calculations with any 
reassuring effect. 
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“ Does Geoffrey never fix any time for his return ?” asked William 
Bowker of Miss Maurice one summer evening, when they were slowly 
pacing about the lawn at Elm Lodge, after the important ceremonial 
of little Arthur’s coucher had been performed. 

“ No,” said Annie, with a quick and painful blush. 

“T wish he would, then,” said Bowker. “He has been away quite 
long enough now; and he ought to come home and face his duties like 
a man, and thank God that he has a home, and duties which don’t all 
centre in himself. If they did, the less he observed them the better.” 
This with a touch of the old bitterness, rarely apparent now. Annie 
did not answer, and Bowker went on: 

“His mother wants him, his child wants him, and for that matter 
Mrs. Potts’s child wants him too. Charley talks some nonsense about 
waiting to baptize the little girl, until Geoff comes home ‘ with water 
from the Jordan,’ said Master Charley, being uncertain in his geo- 
graphy, and having some confused notion about some sacred river. 
However, if we could only get him home, he might bottle a little of 
the Nile for us instead. I really wish he'd come. I want to know 
how far he has really lived down his trouble ; I can’t bear to think that 
it may conquer and spoil him.” 

“ Tt has not done that ; it wont do that—no fear of it,” said Annie, 
eagerly. “TI can tell from his letters that Geoffrey is a strong man 
again—stronger than he has ever been before.” 

“ He needs to be, Miss Maurice,” said William, with a short, kind, 
sounding laugh, “ for Geoffrey’s nature is not strong. I don’t think I 
ever knew a weaker man but one——” 

He paused, but Annie made no remark. Presently he fell to talking 
of the child and his likeness to Geoffrey, which was very strong and 
very striking. 

“ There is not a trace of the poor mother in him,” said Bowker ; “I 
am glad of it. The less there is before Geoffrey’s eyes when he returns 
to remind him of the past the better.” 

“ And yet,” said Annie, in a low voice, and with something troubled 
in her manner, “I have often thought if he returned, and I saw his 
meeting with the child, how dreadful it would be to watch him looking 
for a trace of the dead in little Arthur’s face, and not finding it, to 
know that he felt the world doubly empty.” 

Her face was half averted from Bowker as she spoke, and he looked 
at her curiously and long. He marked the sudden flush and pallor of 
her cheek, and the hurry in her words; and a bright unusual light 
came into William Bowker’s eyes. He only said : 

“ Ay—that would indeed be a pang the more.” And a few minutes 
later he took his leave. 


“ Charley,” said Mr. Bowker to Mr. Potts, three or four days after- 
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‘wards, as he stood before that gentleman’s easel, criticising the perfor- 
mance upon it with his accustomed science and freedom, “why don’t 
you get your wife to write to Geoffrey, and make him come home ? 
He ought to come, you know, and it’s not for you or me to remonstrate 
with him. Women do these things better than men; they can handle 
sores without hurting them, and pull at heartstrings without making 
them crack. There’s his mother growing old, you know, and wanting 
to see him; and the child’s a fine young shaver now, and his father 
ought to know something of him, eh, Charley ; what do you think ?” 

“You're about right, old fellow, that’s what I think. Til often 
talks about it, particularly since the baby was born, and wonders how 
Geoffrey can stay away; but I suppose if his own child wont bring 
him home, ours can’t be expected to do it, eh, William? Til doesn’t 
think of that, you see.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Bowker, with a smile. “But, Charley, do you 
just get Til to write to Geoffrey, and tell him his mother is not as 
strong as she used to be, and that the care of her and the child is 
rather too much of a responsibility to rest upon Miss Maurice’s shoul- 
ders, and I think Geoffrey will see the matter in the true light, and 
come home at once.” 

Charley promised to obey Mr. Bowker’s injunction, premising that 
he must first “talk it over with Til.” William made no objection to 
this perfectly proper arrangement, and felt no uneasiness respecting 
the result of the conjugal discussion. He walked away smiling, con- 
gratulating himself on having done “rather a deep thing,” and full of 
visions in which Geoffrey played a part which would have considerably 
astonished him, had its nature been revealed to him. 

Six weeks after the conversation between Mr. Bowker and Mr. Potts, 
a foreign letter in Geoffrey's hand reached Mrs. Ludlow. She hardly 
gave herself time to read it through before she sought to impart its 
tidings to Annie. The young lady was not in the painting-room, not 
in the drawing-room, not in the house. The footman thought he had 
seen her on the lawn with the child, going towards the swing. Thither 
Mrs. Ludlow proceeded, and there she found Annie, her hat flung 
off, her brown hair falling about her shoulders, and her graceful arms 
extended to their full length as she swung the delighted child, who 
shouted “higher, higher!” after the fashion of children. 

“ Geoffrey's coming home, Annie!” said Mrs. Ludlow, as soon as 
she reached the side of the almost breathless girl. “He’s coming 
home immediately—by the next mail. Is not that good news ?” 

The rope had dropped from Annie’s hand at the first sentence. Now 
she stooped, picked up her hat, and put it on; and, turning to lift the 
child from his seat, she said : 

“ Yes, indeed, Mrs. Ludlow, it is; but very sudden. Has anything 
happened ?” 
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“ Nothing whatever, my dear. Geoffrey only says—stay, here’s his 
letter ; read for yourself. He merely says he feels it is time to come 
home ; he has got all the good out of his captivity in Egypt in every 
way that he is likely to get; though why he should call it captivity 
when he went there of his own accord, and could have come away at 
any moment he liked, is more than I can understand. Well, well, 
Geoffrey always had queer sayings; but what matter, now that he 
is coming home? Papa is coming home, Arty; we shall see him 
soon.” . 

“Shall we?” said the child. “Let me go, Annie; you are making 
my hand cold with yours ;” and he slipped his little hand from her 
grasp, and ran on to the house, where he imparted the news to the 
household with an air of vast importance. 


“ Annie,” said Geoffrey Ludlow, one day when he had been about 
three weeks at home, and after he had passed some time in examining 
Miss Maurice’s art-performances, “what has become of the drawing I 
once made of you, long ago, when you were a little girl? Don’t you 
remember you laughed at it, and said, ‘Grandmamma, grandmamma, 
what big eyes you've got! to it? and the dear old Rector was so 
dreadfully frightened lest I should be offended. 

“Yes, I remember,” answered Annie; “and I have the picture. 
Why i 

“ Because I want it, Annie. If you will let me have it I will paint 
a full-length portrait of you for the next Academy, in which every one 
shall recognise a striking likeness of the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Maurice.” 

“ Don’t, Geoflrey,” said Annie, gravely. “I am not in the least more 
beautiful now than I was when you took my likeness long ago; but 
you shall have the drawing, and you shall paint the picture, and 
it shall belong to Arthur, to remind him of me when I am gone 
abroad.” 

“Gone abroad!” said Geoffrey, starting up from his chair and 
approaching her. ‘“ You—gone abroad !” 

“Yes,” she said, with a very faint smile. “Is no one to see men and 
cities, and sand, and sphinxes, and mummies, and Nile boatmen, except 
yourself? Don’t you remember how Caterham always wished me to 
travel and improve my mind ?” 

“T remember,” said Geoff, moodily ; “but I don’t think your mind 
wants improving, Annie. How selfish Iam! I really had a kind of 
fancy that this was your home; different as it is from such as you 
might, as you may command, it was your own choice once. You see 
what creatures we men are. A’ woman like you sacrifices herself for 
one of us, to do him good in his adversity, and he takes it as a matter 
of course that the sacrifice is to continue—” Geoffrey turned to the 
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window, and looked wearily out. From the dim corner in which she 
sat, Annie looked timidly at his tall figure—a true image of manliness 
and vigour. She could see the bronzed cheek, the full rich brown eye, 
the bushy beard with its mingled limes of brown and grey. There was 
far more strength in the face than in former days, and far more refine- 
ment, deeper tenderness, and a loftier meaning. She thought so as 
she looked at him, and her heart beat hard and fast. 

“Tt was no sacrifice to me, Geoffrey,” she said in a very low tone. 
“You know I could not bear the life I was leading. I have been very 
happy here. Every one has been very good to me, and I have been 
very happy; but—” 

Geoffrey turned abruptly, and looked at her—looked at the graceful 
head, the blushing cheek, the faltering lips—and went straight up to 
her. She shrunk just a little at his approach ; but when he laid his 
hand upon her shoulder, and bent his head down towards hers, she 
raised her sweet candid face and looked at him. 

“Annie,” he said, eagerly, with the quick earnestness of a man whose 
soul is in his words, “ will you forgive all my mistakes—I have found 
them out now—and take the truest love that ever a man offered to the 
most perfect of women? Annie, can you love me? will you stay with 
me? My darling, say yes!” 

His strong arms were round her now, and her sleek brown head lay 
upon his breast. She raised it to look at him ; then folded her hands 


and laid them upon his shoulder, and with her crystal-clear eyes 
uplifted, said: “I will stay with you, Geoffrey. I have always loved 
you.” 


The storm had blown itself ont now—its last mutterings had died 
away ; and through all its fury and despair, through all its rude buffets 
and threatening of doom, Geoffrey Ludlow had reached Lanp at Last! 








Literary LForgeries. 


ROWLEY’S POEMS AND TRAGEDIES. 


Axnout a century ago, two youths might have been seen wending their 
way along the banks of the Avon, just where that river takes its leave 
of the meadows to loiter round the wharves of Bristol. One was above 
the middle height, pale and attenuated with midnight vigils, but with 
large dreamy eyes, full-orbed, whose irregular flashes spoke of the rest- 
less soul within. The other was rather a jolly sailor-like youth, who 
listened to the impulsive utterances of his companion rather to please him 
than from any interest which they possessed for him. The pale young 
man would occasionally halt, and, pulling out of his pocket folds of 
old parchment, constrain his friend’s attention to some particular 
passage. Sometimes the sailor-like youth would amuse himself by 
throwing stones into the stream, and noting the expanding circles; 
while his thoughtful companion indulged in emphatic gesticulation. At 
any pause in the performance, the Tower of St. Mary Redcliffe, which 
lifted its towering spire over every other building in the town, seemed 
to attract their attention; and the merrier of the two would look 
harshly into his companion’s face, while the latter pointed out to him 
the room whence these musty parchments had been exhumed for his 
gratification. Occasionally the melancholy boy, reclining on the grass, 
while his companion diverted himself with surrounding objects, would 
lift up his eyes and fix his wild gaze upon the church with an air of 
ecstacy. The spectacle must have been rather strange, near a crowded 
resort like Bristol, in the middle of the eighteenth century. The vellum 
scattered on the grass, blanched with age, the piercing grey eyes of 
the youth with his forehead almost buried in the locks of his light 
dishevelled hair, might have persuaded a stranger, had it not been for 
the adjacent shipping and spires, that Statius had once more visited 
the earth, and was in the act of regaling a friend whom he had 
casually buttonholed with a canto of the Thebaid. But the youths in 
question were Thomas Chatterton and William Smith, who, after 
returning from sea, followed the profession of an actor in Oxfordshire ; 
and the act which Smith avers he oftener assisted at than took plea- 
sure in, was the reading of Rowley’s poems. Chatterton, who was 
born in 1752, could not have been more than sixteen years of age, at 
the time of which we are speaking. His youth had not been idle. He 
had been sent to a charity-school, as an incorrigible dunce, in his fifth 
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year, and was then hardly deemed competent to master his letters. 
From that school, nine years later, he had emerged to find himself in 
an attorney’s office, engaged in copying precedents, three hundred 
closely-written folio pages of which still attest his patience and skill. 
Who would have thought that a fatherless youth, who commenced life 
under such unfavourable circumstances, with the drudgery of an attor- 
ney’s office on his hands, would, before his seventeenth year, have 
written two large volumes of plays and poems, of merit so high as 
to place his name next to that of Shakespeare, and have veiled them 
in a language whose antiquity imposed upon grizzled deans and anti- 
quaries ? yet this feat was accomplished by Chatterton. 

The history of the means by. which these poems found their way 
into Chatterton’s possession speaks more for the love of lucre than for 
the archeological taste of his clerical contemporaries. His uncle was 
sexton of St. Mary Redcliffe, one of the finest old parochial churches in 
the country, which threw even the neighbouring cathedral into the 
shade. In this capacity he held the keys of the muniment-room in the 
north side of the tower. This room contained a huge box, in which 
were deposited title-deeds, and other instruments affecting the prero- 
gatives of the clerical corporation in days long past. Certain of the 
former being required for the establishment of some memorable claim 
in the neighbourhood, and the keys of this box, which was secured by 
six locks, having been mislaid, the lid was unceremoniously broken 
open. After the title-deeds had been carefully extracted, the stores of 
the box were left completely at the mercy of the sexton, who sent 
the parchment writing to his brother, a schoolmaster in Pyle Street, 
probably as models of medizeval penmanship. This gentleman, Chatter- 
ton’s father, showed his appreciation of the treasures thus placed at his 
service by using the vellum as covers for his pupils’ copy-books. Upon 
his death, which took place two months after Chatterton was born, the 
heritage was turned to account as thread- and curl-papers for his wife.. 
Many of these parchments, according to the testimony of Smith, were 
stamped with large seals, and embellished with the portraits of popes 
and emperors. No doubt these were instruments by which large dona- 
tions had been conveyed, great spiritual immunities conferred, and 
learned bursarships established. As such they had doubtless been 
received with great ceremony, and were, as the six locks denote, 
treasured up with awful reverence. Now, after being slighted as 
rubbish, they were dangling in the hair of cottage-girls, or serving as 
binding-covers for the scribbling paper of pauper lads. But a necro- 
mancer was at hand, whom they stimulated to pile up a monument to 
which, in the freshness of its purple light and in its shining symmetry 
of proportion, Europe can produce nothing equal in glory ! 

Chatterton appears to have been born with a taste for black letter. 
His mother could only induce him to take his first steps on the ladder 
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which he mounted so quickly by teaching him to spell his alphabet 
from a French illuminated manuscript. As soon as his master at 
Colston school had taught him to read—and he never taught him much 
more—Chatterton sedulously collected the remnant of these parchment 
treasures, and secreted them in a small room, of which he kept the key. 
An humble woman, Mrs. Edkin, speaks of his spending all his school 
holidays in this little den of a room, where he locked himself in, and 
remained the entire day without meals, returning with his hands and 
face begrimed with yellow ochre and charcoal. Doubtless he had 
already devised a lofty purpose to which the old coffer might be turned ; 
and was, though only a lad of thirteen, directing his efforts to over- 
come the first difficulty in the process, that of transmutation. Slips of 
new parchment were procured, and blackened over a charcoal flame ; 
yellow ochre lent to the margin an appearance of antiquity. These 
slips Chatterton soon learned the art of filling up with imitations of 
the old English character. To accelerate his progress in the pursuit, 
he had himself bound to a Bristol attorney. 

But the imitation of black letter and the manufacture of old parch- 
ment was only the framework of this plan. Where was the picture? 
To supply it, the lad must have recourse to the powers of his own 
mind, stimulated by the loftiest ambition. He might have concocted 
ancestral titles, and helped half a dozen millionaires to perplex Downing 
Street with their claims to extinct peerages. But his thoughts were not 
fixed upon lucre, but upon literary renown. ‘To aid his purpose, all the 
books upon which his friends would allow him to lay his hand were put 
under contribution. We hear that our charity-boy began in his tenth 
year to hire books from a circulating-library in Bristol. Between his 
eleventh and twelfth year he wrote a catalogue of the books he had 
read, to the number of seventy, with sundry criticisms on their value. 
He would sit up half the night poring over old Saxon histories and 
antiquities, but poetry was the central object, to which all other works 
were only accessories. Phillips, the assistant of Colston school, who 
combined the mechanical pursuits of penmanship with occasional writing 
for the magazines, frequently allured his pupils to try their hands at 
verses, and so strew the thorny path of arithmetic with flowers. Chat- 
terton, in his twelfth year, wrote a satire on a Methodist preacher, sur- 
prisingly clever for his age. He paraphrased the ninth chapter of Job, 
and yersified Isaiah. These pursuits trained him for the task, which 
he commenced on the threshold of his fifteenth year—that of writing a 
number of poems and eclogues, with a play and a tragical interlude, 
unrivalled by any similar productions in the English language, and 
palming them on the learned world as the works of Thomas Rowley, 
a priest, who lived in the fifteenth century. 

The two years spent in executing these works, which extend from 
the commencement of his law apprenticeship to his appearance in the 
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streets of London, must have been years of painful solicitude. For, 
besides the duties of an attorney's clerk, he had to try the strength of 
his inventive ingenuity on the minds of his townsfolk, and to prepare 
the way for its wider triumph in the metropolis. 

Chatterton appears to have imported into literature the maxim he 
learnt in physic—fiat experimentum in corpore vili ; for the first person 
on which he made the attempt was Burgum, a pewterer, whose pedigree, 
he showed, allied him to the proudest families in England. Chatterton, 
however, did not think it safe to trace the descent lower down than 
Charles II., but left the credulous pewterer to attach himself to the 
end of the chain in the best way he could. Another dupe was one 
Stephens, a breeches-maker of Salisbury, whose family he traced back 
to a cluster of doughty earls in the eleventh century. But the occasion 
for unveiling Rowley must be not private, but public. In the beginning 
of October, 1768, a new bridge was completed at Bristol, on which 
occasion Chatterton sent to Farley’s Journal, under the signature of 
“ Dunhelmus Bristoliensis,” an account of the ceremonies which had 
taken place at the opening of the old one, containing a vivid deserip- 
tion of the friars’ procession, and intimating that the whole was copied 
from an ancient manuscript. Curiosity was instantly aroused, and 
several gentlemen in the town were anxious to see the original. Fore- 
most in the throng eager to be imposed upon was Calcott, a person who 
combined the pursuit of literature with'the business of an ironmonger, 
and Barret, who associated surgery with antiquities. The latter gentle- 
man was at that time preparing a history of his native town, and was 
glad to have so recondite a source of information open to him. These 
were the first disciples who introduced Rowley to the world. Nor can 
we say their belief was destitute of foundation ; for fiction was so cleverly 
clothed in facts as to confound scepticism. Rowley was Master 
Cannynge’s confessor, whose praises he is never weary of singing. He 
also was contemporary of Lydgate, with whom he frequently ex- 
changed metrical compliments. The “Battle of Hastings” did not 
figure as the original production of Rowley, but as his version of the 
Saxon epic of Turgottus. Rowley also was made to rescue Abbot John, 
another fictitious personage, from oblivion by doing him a similar service 
to that he performed for Turgottus. The “ gode prieste” likewise found 
congenial company in John Iscam and Bishop Carpenterre, who were as 
fabulous as himself. Here was delusion within delusion—myth ingeni- 
ously balanced by myth; and the whole supported by shadows looming 
in the distance of three centuries. Chatterton hardly need have pointed, 
by way of background to such a picture, to the bleared parchments, the 
massive muniment-chest in the Redcliffe Tower with its six locks, and 
to the church sextonship, which had continued in his family for upwards 
of a hundred and fifty years. The genius displayed in these produc- 
tions would have put to flight any doubt concerning the genuineness of 
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Rowley. The charity-boy was too contemptible to produce such ex- 
quisite pathos as he transfused into “ Hilla,” or to write anything so 
lofty as the “ Battle of Hastings.” Barret declared the thing a meta- 
physical impossibility ; and Calcott affirmed if men came to doubt of 
Rowley, they might as well call in question the united evidence of 
their five senses. 

The success which Chatterton met with in Bristol induced him to 
introduce Rowley to a larger sphere. He had for some time chafed at 
his miserable condition in the service of a scrivener, who made him 
sleep with his footboy and dine in the kitchen; and he ardently 
desired to escape from his servitude, and make a figure in the metro- 
polis. But in this attempt he encountered serious difficulties. Dodsley, 
to whom he first applied, was too busy in puffing his own agricultural 
wares to notice even the greatest production of the priest whose acquaint- 
ance Chatterton invited him to make. He offered him “ Ailla,” which 
may certainly challenge comparison with any drama of Euripides, for a 
guinea ; but Dodsley would not have it at any price. The author of the 
“ Georgics,” like some of his profession in our day, wore livery. While 
eager to accept the doggrel of a lord, he repudiated a nameless com- 
position. This man’s neglect drove Chatterton to Walpole, who had 
just made himself famous by his “ Anecdotes of Painting.” Here 
Chatterton adapted his tactics to the altered circumstances of the case. 
Walpole was presented with a copy of a manuscript of Rowley’s, con- 
taining an account of “the Ryse of Peyneteyne in Englande,” in 
which heraldry was said to have been introduced into this country by 
Hengist, and glass-staining extensively patronized by the Saxon Ed- 
mund. ‘There was also a spirited poem translated by Rowley from the 
Saxon of Abbot John, a monk who first introduced oil-painting amongst 
us, and who sang of the wars of Richard Coeur de Lyon, in the twelfth 
century. This was an extravagant demand upon the credulity of a 
man whose fastidious scepticism had rejected revelation. But Walpole 
accepted it. He expressed himself as singularly favoured by this 
introduction to Rowley, and ready to print every scrap of the “ gode 
prieste’s” poetry upon which Chatterton could lay his hands. He was. 
amazed at the melody of Abbot John’s verses, declared that the notes 
of the transcriber displayed stores of recondite learning ; and confessed. 
that, instead of his correcting Chatterton, Chatterton was competent to 
correct him. The boy did not allow this enthusiasm to cool, but sent 
Walpole another fragment of the Rowley stores, containing a “ Historie 
of Peyneters ande Carvellers,” interspersed with some exquisite verses, 
Anglicised by Rowley from the Saxon of Abbot John, with short pieces 
by Ecca, Bishop of Hereford, and Elmar, Bishop of Selseie. But in 
the same enclosure he also unguardedly revealed his own distressed 
circumstances, his humble position, and his disheartening prospects. 
From that moment the cordial manner of Walpole changed to freezing 
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hauteur, and even contemptuous insolence. Chatterton was advised to 
burn his writings, to abandon the Muses, and stick to his clerkship. 
Even the Mss. were thought too much below the notice of Walpole to 
be returned. It was not till Chatterton, who repeatedly requested this 
step as a favour, demanded it as a right, that the papers were forwarded. 
to him, without a word of excuse for their detention. 

An attempt has been made to excuse Walpole’s conduct in this 
affair ; and indeed, so far as regards Chatterton’s attempt to induce. 
him to insert in his next edition of “Anecdotes of English Painting” 
a fictitious narrative of Rowley, Walpole is not without some plea in 
its favour. But that plea only constituted one of those upon which 
Walpole’s friends challenge acquittal. The boy had enclosed him 
poems of marvellous beauty, evincing genius of the very highest order. 
If he had forged these productions, as Walpole affected to believe, when 
Gray had opened his eyes to the imposition, this ought only to have 
increased his wonder at the extraordinary talents of a lad who, while 
only sixteen, could impose upon such a critic as Walpole himself. 
Upon learning his unbefriended circumstances, a generous man would 
easily have seen through the motive which induced Chatterton to 
assume a disguise, and by the liberality of his patronage would have 
transformed the medieval monk into the modern man of genius. But 
the revelation which ought to have secured the patron, only brought 
out the heartless qualities of the sneering critic. Had the charity-boy 
been a gloved gentleman, with laced coat and patent boots, he would. 
doubtless have experienced the usual civilities of conventional life. 
But he was poor; and therefore Walpole told him that, though a 
genius, there was no room for him in this world of ours, and that he 
might go and drown himself. When we compare the treatment which 
Bloomfield received from Capel Loft, and Burns from Dr. Blacklock, 
with that which Savage experienced at the hands of Earl Rivers, and. 
Chatterton met with from the Earl of Orford, we cannot laud the aris- 
tocracy on the score of its patronage of genius. 

It has been urged by Walpole’s defenders, that he was no more 
culpable for neglecting Chatterton than were others, his contemporaries ; 
and that even if he had been bound to assist him, he was not in a 
position to do so.* But, though the Rowley poems were before the 
world, Walpole was the only man among the upper classes to whom 
Chatterton had made known his distress, and from whom he had 
solicited assistance. To him, therefore, must be assigned the ignominy 
of spurning this child of genius on the ignoble ground of poverty. 
How far Walpole was culpable, we may learn from the social instincts of 
our nature. It is not a maxim of mere Christian ethics that men are 
bound to help one another in such cases; it is a cardinal obligation of 
society—a great patriotic duty. As to Walpole’s competency, who is ta 
* Wharton, Lord Dover, Britton, Dr. Gregory, inter alia. 
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relieve if the wealthy are unable to do so? He was in possession of 
landed property, besides a clear stipend from the Government of 40002. 
per annum. His father, whose honours and estates he inherited, had 
held possession of all the avenues to power during twenty-one years 
of perhaps the most lavish political corruption the world ever saw. 
All this booty was clutched by the son, who enjoyed the additional 
advantage of his father’s influential connections. If it was not the duty, 
as it ought to have been the pride, of a man so circumstanced to assist 
indigent genius, then we are afraid there must be an end of social 
duty and moral obligation altogether. Walpole acknowledges that he 
never had a doubt about the genius of Chatterton. In a letter to 
Horace Mann he even calls it gigantic, and says there was nothing 
which it could not have accomplished. Yet this wretched trifler 
slighted his merits while living, and only whined over him when dead. 

The case against Walpole is bad enough when stated by his friends ; 
but it is only when the impeachment is drawn up by his own hand 
that it assumes its darkest shades. Walpole avers that, instead of en- 
couraging the youth, he was bound by moral ties to reject his overtures. 
“ My situation,” he says, “ was that of a banker who has a forged note 
“presented to him. What else could I do than repudiate the instru- 
“ment? How could I be expected to encourage a lad whose first 
“ approach was an attempt to overreach me?” But here a wide distine- 
tion is to be drawn. ‘There is a great difference between forging do- 
cuments by which one person is to be injured to the same extent by 
which another is to be unjustly benefited, and forging documents by 
which no person is injured or unjustly benefited at all? The one is an 
outrage on society, the other a contribution to its amusement. By the 
one, the deceiver, under the signature of a real name, gains the reward 
of another’s toil and industry; by the other, the deceiver only passes 
off his own toil and industry under a fictitious signature. Even Walpole 
showed by his own conduct the rottenness of such a defence ; for he 
had already palmed upon the world a forgery in the shape of a letter 
from Frederick the Great to Jean Jacques Rousseau, and concocted a 
fictitious memorial to the King, to which he had forged the signatures 
of a crowd of his contemporaries. He had also ushered his “ Castle of 
Otranto” into the world as the composition of a monk in the Middle 
Ages. Nor did he scruple to assure his readers that it had been found 
in the library of an ancient Catholic family in the north of England, 
and printed at Naples in black letter in 1529. Yet this is the man 
who declares, “ that all the House of Forgery are relations, and that 
“ Chatterton’s ingenuity in counterfeiting styles might easily have led 
“him to those more facile imitations of prose—promissory notes.” But 
Chatterton showed in the sequel he preferred to die rather than live by 
dishonesty. Yet Walpole’s excuse for leaving genius to die in a ditch 
is, that it might have associated with felons; and he adduces, by way 
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of proof, evidence which shows that himself was considerably advanced 
upon the road which leads to the gallows! 

Tt was not till Chatterton’s untimely end that the world became 
sensible of the treasure it had lost, and then the authenticity of his 
poems became the topic of fierce contention. The scepticism of Mason 
and Gray did not at first become general. Goldsmith believed, as did 
the President of the Society of Antiquaries. Warton, who at the time 
was writing his “History of English Poetry,” gave Rowley a place 
among the poets of the fifteenth century, though he raised doubts, on 
account of the harmony of his numbers, as to his real existence. These 
doubts were answered by Dampier, and received a further confutation 
from the pen of the redoubtable Dr. Fell. Then Stephens came to the 
rescue of Warton; but as he got a severe handling from Bryant, 
Warton was obliged to come to the rescue of himself. The dispute 
threatened to become a war of giants, and to surpass the famous Ban- 
gorian controversy. Dean Milles came up at the head of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and reinforced Bryant’s two massive volumes with an 
treatise in behalf of Rowley. Nor was he alone; at his side was the 
famous Dr. Fry the Johnian President at Oxford. The war of volumes 
which these quasi-doctors waged in the service of the “ gode prieste” of 
Bristol, was accompanied by the lighter skirmish of the magazines. 
Symmons, in the “ Monthly Review,” silenced a disguised foe in “St. 
James’s Chronicle ;” but Dr. Sherwin, in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
was routed by Greene in the “ Evening Gazette.” The last reverse was 
followed up by the presence of Tyrwhitt, Mickle, and Malone, sounding 
their armour over the fiéld, with the appearance of Dr. J ohnson in the 
distance, grasping the sturdy staff with which he threatened to thrash 
Macpherson, when the ranks of the Rowleians became confused, and 
their rout was turned into a pusillanimous flight. The most curious 
feature in this strife was, that the doctors, with all their learning, had 
arrayed themselves on the wrong side, and the town literati, with their 
superficial acquirements, on the right. But this is only an additional 
proof of the marvellous powers of the boy who, while only sixteen, could 
so thoroughly impose upon an entire synod of divines as to engage them 
in a furious crusade against common sense. 

No one since the commencement of the present century has called 
Chatterton’s fabrication of these poems in question. The dispute, there- 
fore, may be considered as definitely settled against the claims of 
Rowley. Indeed, to us living at the distance of a hundred years, it 
seems a marvel that Rowley’s pretensions could ever have been 
seriously entertained. The assumption of his authorship would 
imply a series of improbabilities, each one of which would need a 
miracle to substantiate it. It would require us to believe that the 
English language in the reign of Henry VI., in the mouth of a provin- 
cial poet, was far more perfect in its construction and musical in its 
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rhythm than in the mouth of a courtly poet of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It would require us to believe that Rowley had recourse to 
Homer, and could read Greek at a time when even the alphabet of that 
language was unknown to any one in these dominions. It would 
require us to believe that all the mistakes in the modern Saxon 
glossaries were committed by Rowley at least two centuries and a 
half before such glossaries came into existence ; and that a cloistered 
priest in the fifteenth could write odes like a polished sceptic in the 
eighteenth century ; that many inventions were familiar to the lowest 
subjects of Edward IV. which were by no means known to the highest 
subjects of Henry VII. ; that Shakespeare, Spenser, Pope, and Dryden 
pilfered the expressions and copied the metres of a writer of whom they 
never heard, and whose works were kept concealed in a chest fastened 
by six locks for years after they were buried. The fact is, Chatterton 
was too clever for the task he had set himself to perform. His mind 
could not be trammelled by the narrow intellectual limits of the fifteenth 
century. He could copy the words of the old English writers to the 
life, but he could not adopt their rugged and barbarous style. He had 
too much music in his soul to write the jargon of Lydgate. His mastery 
over the English lyre was too perfect to allow him to wake the strings 
to any strain but that of the sweetest melody. Hence we get only the 
dress of the old harper—his flowing tunic, his well-girt sandals, and 
grey beard. But when he touches his instrument, the skill of the 
modern master is at once made evident. 

There are doubtiess improbabilities on the opposite side of the case ; 
but while these can be reconciled to actual experience, those which we 
have enumerated are utterly repugnant to it. The highest improba- 
bility suggested by the supporters of Rowley, is that a boy engaged 
at an attorney’s desk should be able to write the two volumes ascribed 
to Rowley, and other papers, poems, and magazine articles to an 
extent which would fill two volumes more, and to spend his nights 
over historic and surgical studies, whilst acquiring as much anti- 
quarian knowledge as sufficed to perplex the heralds of March and 
Garter, and as much divinity as would have puzzled a schoolman. 
But it must be remembered that Chatterton worked while other people 
slept; that he had no companions but his books; that he ate little, 
talked less, and thought much. These two eventful years, during 
which he built up for himself so marvellous a monument, may be fairly 
said, therefore, to represent four years of the life of an ordinary man.. 
It must also be borne in mind that nearly all his studies converged to 
one end. Even physic was pursued as a means of resuscitating the 
memory of dead heroes. Camden might be exchanged for Hollingshed, 
and Hollingshed for Paracelsus, Paracelsus pushed aside for communion 
with Chaucer ; yet each were taken up in the common object of invest- 
ing Rowley with reality. The heart of Chatterton’s mystery is, that 
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his efforts were not spent on isolated objects, but were all directed to 
the construction of the arch of which Rowley is the key-stone, ana 
that all his minor fragments were only taken up as interludes to 
strengthen his mind for the nobler creation. 

The difficulties which were supposed to stand in the way of Chat- 
terton’s claim to these poems will, if regarded in this light, serve to 
explain each other. It is stated by those who would have stripped 
him of the laurel he so ruthlessly tore from his own brow, that the im- 
probability of an attorney’s clerk writing these poems, while engaged 
in such multifarious pursuits, would be startling, even if they had been 
written in the language of his own time. But when it is considered 
that within the same limited period he had to master the old Saxon 
tongue, and to impose upon himself the fetters of a style which must 
hamper his progress, the supposition amounts to an impossibility. It is 
very possible a lithe-limbed youth may be found to run twice as fast as 
any ordinary mortal has ever been found to run; but if you impose 
gyves upon his legs and a load on his back, it is absurd to suppose he 
can run at all. But the gyves in Chatterton’s case will, if closely 
inspected, be found to have given wings to his speed, and serve to 
explain it. 

One of the great obstacles to swift poetic composition is the difficulty 
of finding appropriate words to suit either the metre or the rhyme. 
Now the study of archeology introduces a whole vocabulary of new-old 
words, which Chatterton gave himself liberty to use or reject, as it 
suited his purpose. He consequently enjoyed a similar facility to 
Burns, who in his poems had recourse to the Scotch dialect when he 
found the English word did not suit his need, and quite as frequently 
reversed the process. With similar unconcern Chatterton uses mees and 
mead for the same object, whenever his rhyme requires the indulgence; 
and when the metre is equally exigent the archaic word frequently 
casts off the syllabic yore with which our Saxon fathers had encum- 
bered it.* Those little vowels were gigantic agents in sustaining Chat- 
terton’s flights. They depart when they are not wanted, and always 
appear at the right moment to do his bidding. An additional advan- 
tage which the old Saxon conferred on Chatterton was to emancipate 
him from the shackles of grammar. The practice of coupling plural 
nominatives indiscriminately with singular verbs was a franchise 
greater than any extended to the Greek Parnassus. The modern 
composer sings under restraint, beating his breast against the bars 
of the metrical cage, while Chatterton swept through the regions of 
verse with the swoop of an unfettered eagle. Hence, so far is his 
facility of composing from being marvellous, that it appears to have been 
the result of the very circumstances assigned as obstacles in his path. 


* The y generally appears as the initial to present participles in old English, as 
yprancing for prancing, ymeaning for meaning. The e figures as the final letter. 
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Other improbabilities, from which the supporters of Rowley derive 
their strength, will, if minutely sifted, be found to contain the true 
sources of their weakness. How could an intelligent youth be so dis- 
ingenuous as persistently to repudiate works which would have done 
honour to his name? How could he rush into eternity with a lie on 
his lips? The explanation of the difficulty ought of itself to have 
placed Chatterton’s title to these poems beyond a doubt. Poetry in 
that age, however lofty, was, as mere poetry, a drug in the market. 
Chatterton could not, in his most sanguine mood, have hoped to sur- 
pass Collins, either in skilful imagery or bold personification. Yet 
Collins did not sell a hundred copies of his odes, and died during 
Chatterton’s childhood, in a lunatic asylum, of a nervous disorder 
brought on by pecuniary embarrassment and starvation. How could 
a charity-boy, without a classical education or respectable connections, 
hope to succeed, when one so highly gifted, who enjoyed both, had 
failed? It was Chatterton’s keen perception of these facts which in- 
duced him to draw that attention to his works, by investing them 
with an antique garb, which he felt their own merit would not 
procure for them. If there were no men with lofty souls to admire 
genius living, at least there were a batch of wealthy dilettanti quite 
eager to worship genius dead, provided it could to be proved to be three 
hundred years old. If Chatterton could not hope to find readers amid 
a generation of callous fortune-seekers, at least there were rich plu- 
ralists, like Milles, who presided over antiquarian societies, and noble 
earls, like Walpole, who thought nothing respectable unless it had 
been buried for two centuries, among whom he might find a patron 
to rescue him from obscurity. When the merit of his poems had been 
acknowledged, it would be easy to throw aside the thin gauze of the ob- 
solete covering, and avow himself the real author of what had already 
commanded the attention of the world. The scheme was not only 
ingenious, but, had Chatterton restrained his rash hand for some fifteen 
days longer, would have been crowned with success. For Dr. Fry, a 
man who doubtless, had Chatterton appeared before him in modern 
guise, would not have stirred a foot from his door, a firm believer in 
the Rowley Mss., had set out from Oxford to relieve the discoverer of 
so rich a treasure. ‘To have avowed the deception at his death, when 
the merits of the poems were suspended in the balance of criticism, 
would have defeated his purpose. It would have gratified the spleen 
of his enemies to no purpose, the deception was of an innocuous and 
permissible character. His feelings might have found some innocent 
gratification in leaving the muniment-chest of Rowley as a Pandora’s 
box to society, which had left him no retreat from misery except that 
of self-imposed death. 

So far from Chatterton’s life bearing out the supposition of Rowley’s 
authenticity, his whole career becomes an enigma, unless we strip him 
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of the disguise with which he attempted to impose on his contempo- 
raries. How else shall we account for his manufacture of old parch- 
ment? Surely so much trouble was not taken for the purpose of 
imposing on the breeches-maker of Salisbury or the pewterer of Bris- 
tol. How else shall we account for his acknowledgment of having 
written the first part of the “Battle of Hastings,” after he had wrung 
from his friends an admission of its merits? and what distinction is 
there between the first and second parts of that poem to lead us to the 
belief that he who had written one had not written the other, and 
therefore all? For what other purpose than the fabrication of these 
poems did Chatterton dive into old histories, and obtain such a mastery 
over the English language as enabled him even to amuse himself with 
casting some of his modern poems into a similar form? His study of 
Chaucer did not require him to construct a double lexicon of obsolete 
spelling, and carry it about with him in his coat-pocket. If he wished 
to convince the world of the reality of Rowley, why were the original 
manuscripts not produced in their entirety, or the curious investigator 
left to regale himself with a few isolated fragments? Is it possible that 
connected dramas and epics could have been collected in their complete 
state from parchments which for one generation had been used to bind 
urchins’ copy-books, and for a part of another had been turned into 
winding thread and curl-papers for a family of cottagers? These, and 
other incongruities can receive no satisfactory explanation upon the 
hypothesis of the genuineness of Rowley ; but force the opposite theory 
upon our minds as the only solution of the situation. 

It is unfair to be wroth with Chatterton for endeavouring to escape 
from chilling penury by the only path open to him. But he is cer- 
tainly liable to censure for palming upon his unsophisticated townsmen 
stories of events which had no existence out of his own imagination. 
The contribution to Farley’s Journal of the description of the 
fete at the opening of the old bridge, with the hymns sung by the 
monks in procession, which he subsequently avowed as his own com- 
position, and the papers on the Churches of Bristol, with the bead- 
roll of its abbots, which he led Barret to insert in his « History of 
Bristol Antiquities” as the genuine composition of Rowley, could serve 
no purpose except to confound truth with fiction, and travestie the 
serious labours of one who had really proved himself a benefactor. 
As these papers were, after Chatterton’s death, proved, by comparison 
with undoubted records in Winchester Cathedral, to be forgeries, 
they do not enable us to cite the ingenuousness of the author in 
evidence of the truth of his own assertions. Indeed, so far from 
inviting us to believe in Rowley’s authenticity upon his simple asseve- 
ration, they compel us to receive his statements upon the subject with 
distrust. Intellectual development is seldom pushed to a startling 
extent without some injury to the growth of moral development. But 
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Chatterton had that to extenuate his little peccadilloes which many of 
his inferiors cannot plead in defence of greater obliquities—poverty in 
its blackest aspects at home, and chilling neglect abroad. When we 
stand by his lonely pillow in his dismal Holborn garret, and view the 
distracted youth, stung with disappointment and distressed for food 
and raiment, holding the cup of poison to his lips, we forget his 
offences against society in the greater offence of society against him. 
For he was the victim; the tribunal before which he is sometimes 
arraigned, the real aggressor. He requited the misery which the world 
inflicted, by enriching it with treasures which will live as long as art 
is fostered, or literature cultivated by mankind. In return for the 
slights of his countrymen, he left them works which will be a source 
of national pride to their latest posterity. Nor can he be said to have 
died without achieving his object, which was that of literary glory. He 
already stands out the most conspicuous instance of intellectual pre- 
cocity in the annals of European genius. None in the ranks of the 
most gifted of our species, at the age of nineteen, can be said, in 
literary ability, even to approach Chatterton. Hence, though the 
monument he has left looks down upon a pauper grave in a parish 
workhouse, it is a mausoleum which the proudest may envy. 











